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* As long as thofe who write are ambitious of making Converts, and of giving their Opinions a Maximam of 

® Ipfuence and Celebrity, the moft extenfively circulated Mifcellany will repay with the greatet Effect the 
& Curiofity of thofe who read either for Amu(ement or Infruction.”-— JOHNSON, 


————— a 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. and go and destroy again Jerusalem, as 
ost completely as you did before.’ And 
HE following article was lately Bahinan sent along with Bukhtnusr three 
published at Calcutta, in a miscel- W's€ men, OF counsellors, one named 
laneous work, by Francis Gladwin, esq. Darius, (probably Darius the Mede) 
which at present is extremely rare in who was the son of a ruler, _ Another, 
this country. I have no doubt it will called Koreish, the son of Unkiwan ; and 
please many of your readers, as it con- the third was Ahasuerus, the son of 
tains the Persian and Oriental traditions eerish, the son of Jamasp the Sage. 
respecting that monarch, who, in Scripe Bukhtnusr marched into Chaldea, 
ture, is called Artaxerxes, (Ezra, iv. where he spent a year in augmenting his 
7, &c.) He is styled, by the Eastern ®™Y, and making the necessary arranges 
historians, Buhman; also. Ardeshir de- Ment for his expedition, At that time, 
razdest: which answers to the Latin the territory of Mousul was governed by 
Artarerves Longimanus, or the Long- ® descendant of Senacherib, who, when 
ermed, atitle bestowed on account of the Bukhtnusr was preparing to march 
great extent of his dominions, which #®gainst Jerusalem, joined him with @ 
contained one hundred and twenty and large force. Bukbtnusr received him 
seven provinces, from India unto Ethi- Courteously, and at length gave him the 
opia. (Esther xvi.) The artic'e is trans. Command ot the advanced army; with 
lated from an historical work, originally which he committed great slaughter, 
written in Arabic, by a celebrated au- all the countries through which he 
thor, surnamed, from the place of his Passed, in his route to Jerusalem; and 
birth, Tebry, who died at Bagdad, in the he — oa — vg one — 
year of the Mohammedan Hejira, 310, @"ed thousand youths, besides men an 








of the Christian era, 683, women. Not satisfied with dilapidating 
Your's &e B.B the cities, he covered the ruims with 
> ° . @ 


earth, He particularly commanded 
every soldier to fill his shield with earth 
The utstory of the REIGN of BAUMAN, of the desert of Syria, and to fling the 
and of the secoND -DESULATION of contents on the ruins of Jerusalem, 
JERUSALEM; by Persian and Oriental —* Having thus totally desolated that 
Writers, city, he departed for Irak, with the cap- 
“When Bahman;--the son of Isfen-. tives; amongst whom was the king, 
diar, succeeded his grandfather Gush- whom Bukbtnusr sent to Bahman, after 
tasp, (or Darius Hystaspes,) and reigned having slain his sons with his own hand, 
at Balkh, he seat heralds into every Bahman commanded the king also to be 
country, and received tokens of submis- put to death; and in reward of the ser- 
sion from all nations, except the vices of Bukhtnusr, gave him sovereign 
children of Israel, who had increased dominion over the territories of Baby- 
exceedingly, and had placed over them- lon, and Irak, even unto the borders of 
seives aking. This prince, from excess Ethiopia. Whilst Bukhtousr reigned in 
O! arrogance and presumption, slew the Chaldea, he mustered the captives, and 
heraid, whom Bahman had sent to Sy- having selected from amongst them, for 
riaand Jecusalem. The rage of Babman his own honourable service, one hundred 
being thereby kindled, he sent for thousand men of the best families, he 
Bakhtnusr (Nebuchadnezzar,) whom he distributed other six thousand amongst 
reinstated in the government of Chaldea his captains. 
and Svria, with all the other landsover  “ Bukhtnasr reigned forty years, and 
which he had befure borne sway. Aad then died, leaving a son named Morduck, 
he commanded him, saying, ‘Collect as (Evil. M redach. IT. Kings xxv. 27,) 
Biany troops as you mey think necessary, Ww bom Bahinan confirmed il the kings 
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dom. He reigned twenty-three years, 
and was succeeded by his son, Yelubnusr, 
{or Belshazzar.) He had reigned buta 
short time, when he meditated a revolt 
from his liege sovereign; but the plot 
was discovered, and communicated to 
Bahman by Ahasuerus the Sage. Bah- 
anan loaded him with honours on the ec- 
casion, and wrote a jetter to Darius the 
counsellor, saying, ‘Slay thou the trai- 
tor Yelubnusr, whose kingdom I have 
conferred upon thee; assume thou the 
government thereof.’ Darius accord- 
dngiy put to death Yelubnusr, and 
reigned in his stead with such justice, as 
restored the kingdom to a state of hap- 
piness and prosperity. Balhman rejoicing 
thereat, was heard to say, ‘ These wise 
men merit confidence and promotion ; 
every department of government ought 
to be entrusted to the management of 
men of piety, and of pleasing manners, 
in order that the empire may flourish, by 
their prudent and upright administra- 
tivn.’ 

‘* Some years after this period, the King 
of Hind and Sind having revolted, Bah- 
man sent against him Abasuerus, at the 
head of a large army; he subdued the 
King of Hind and Sind, and slew him; 


in return for which services, Bahman 


bestowed on him these kingdoms. Da- 
rius, after having reigned three years 
in Irak, died ; when Bahman conferred 
the kingdom on Ahasuerus, command- 
ing him to leave a lieutenant in Hind, 
and reside himself in Irak, the ceutre of 
his dominions. Ahasuerus, having ac- 
cordingly appointed a lieutenant to rule 
over Hind and Sind, fixed bis own resi- 
dence in Irak, where he enjoyed a pros 
perous reign. 

‘Some time after his arrival in Irak, 
Ahasuerus released the children of Israel 
from captivity. He married an Israelitish 
woman, named Aster (Queen Esther 
of the Scripture,) and she bare him a son, 
whom he named Kyrus (or Cyrus.) 
Ahasuerus held in high esteem the 
children of Israel, and gave them free 
access to his person, calling them his 
kinsmen, and the descendants of the 
prophets and sages. But for fear of 
offending Batman, he did not then give 
them leave to return to Jerusalem. 
When Kyrus was fourteen years old, 
Ahasuerus died, and Balunan conferred 
the kingdom on his son. 

“God bestowed the gift of prophecy 
upon Daniel, whose doctrine Kyrus em. 
braced, and forsook the worshipping of 
fire, but unknown to Bahman, Ip the 


thirteenth year of the re} a 
- Bahbman died, when the fae Kyra, 
professed the religion taught by Danie 
and encouraged his subjects to listen ia 
the words of that prophet, whom he had 
commanded to instruct them in the law 
of Moses. Then Danicl asked pertuls. 
sion to go himself, to rebuild the CY and 
temple of Jerusalem. But Kyrus re. 
fused his request, saying, ‘1 ‘stand ip 
need of a thousand faithful counsellors 
and guides, how then can 1 consent ty 
deprive myself of your personal aid in 
the government of my kingdom.’ He, 
however, permitted the children of |s- 
rael to return to Jerusalem. From the 
time that Bukhtnusr carvied away the 
captives, until the death of Kyrus, De 
niel had resided iu Babylon and Lrak 
twenty-two years. After the deail of 
Kyrus, he returned to Jerusalem, and 
there spent his life in devotion,” 


For the Monthly Magazine. 

The PRESENT STATE of the KiNGDOM of 
NAPLES.” : 

HOEVER formerly approached 

the city of Naples, if possessed of a 
liberal education, felt himself transported 
with a variety of the most agreeable seu: 
sations, on treading and exploring this 
classic ground. 

These pleasing illusions are now ¥a- 
nished; and a very different scene pres 
sents itself to the eye and the heart vi 
the curioustraveller, Below the ancieut 
Anrur, you observe several military 
piquets, at different stations; at Cicero 
grave, you may imagine that you sti 
hear the loud resounding thunders of the 
sieye of Gacta; and at Baia, the circum 
stance of having been compelled to reli 
quish Capri, will not afford — 
England, the most agreeable recotec 
tions. As to the Elysian fields, their ace 
celebrated beauties have lost their pow 
ers of fascination; before you can rem 
them, you are obliged to pass — 
gets, where the unfortunate Briganu 
hanging by half-dozens; in short, a“ 
scene around is so much altered a 
former poetical character, that you (*" 
chilled, and look in vain fer those orig! 
nal features, so much adored 


loved by the muses. ; 
“ Napoli e’un parediso abilato das Dis» 


poli,” was the common saying 


— ad 





—_ 


® A translation of this yy nee 
ginally in German, in April, 190"* — 
fail to prove acceptable to tbe generally 


English readers. anes, 
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ad 
times; but the pleasures of the people 
were not much affected by it, as many of 
theenjoyments of the good Christians, in 
thiscountry, proceed from their belief in 
the existence of the d lL 

Naples, at present, appears like a beau- 
tiful female in stubboriy hoops, which will 
not allow her to move with ease anid 
cracetulness, though it is well known she 
Las been once esteemed a most accom- 
plished dancer. 

It must, however, be confessed, that 
better order is preserved now than for- 
merly. At night, the streets are well 
lighted, even when the moon, no where 
more resplendent than here, displays her 
silver lamp in the cloudless heavens, 
And in the Struda di Toledo, one of the 
most beautiful streets in the city, which 
formerly presented the tumultuous ap- 
pearance of a perpetual fair, you may 
now walk or ride, comme il faut, without 
interruption; the market people being 
ordered to difierent new and regular mar- 
ket-places, 

Whoever has seen the former state of 
the Strada di Toledo, would not, hows 
ever, be displeased to re-view that scene 
vi unparalleled confusion, The sacrifices 
of every season were offered on this altar 
of abundance, whatever the earth or the 
sea atlorded from their bosoms, whatever 
air or sun had produced for the gratifica- 
tion of the most luxurious palates, was 
here seen in a profusion calculated to ex- 
cite asconishment. The Strada di Tole- 
dy was exhausted a hundred times in a 
day; and a hundred times, nay every mo- 
hieut, a power which seemed to operate 
lke a magic charm, replenished it with a 
new and surprising abundance; in short, 
iu this one street, in less than an hour, 
you might have found every requisite for 
furnishing the most sumptuous and exqui- 
site entertainments, for a constant suc- 
cession of almost innumerable guests. 

However, this Sirada still retains some 
entertaining features ; and notwithstand. 
ing the interference of the messengers 
de la police, admonishing the sellers to 
withdraw to the market-places; attached 
to the ground on which they were so 
long accustomed to encamp, many run 
the risk of punishment, by stealing a 
temporary return to their old stations, 
“here, even at present, they may be cer- 
tain of the readiest sale, 

he price of provisions is said to have 
risen very high under the present system ; 
but if there is any truth ia the assertion, 

i most probably relates only to fish; for 
“ite Usherimen are obliged every day 
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to take out fresh cards of permission to 
go a-fishing, and as they are not allowed 
to ron out beyond certain marks, nor to 
set off earlier, nor return later, than cers 
tain hours announced by the signal guns, 
it is natural to suppose that they must 
often lose the best seasous and oppor. 
tunities for following their occupation 
with success. 

You nought have imagined, that after 
the interdiction of all manner of come 
munication with Sicily, oranges would 
have beeu scarcer; but Naples, and the 
surrounding country, afford such quan. 
tities of oranges, lemons, and other 
fruits, that the scarcity has been very 
inconsiderable, if at all perceptible. The 
fruits of Messina having hitherto enjoyed 
the preference, the luxuriant produce of 
the environs of Naples only wanted an 
opportunity for sale; and though the 
Neapolitans sav of the Messina fruits, 
** sone piu dolce,” yet the diiterence 1s so 
trifling, that a foreigner could scarcely 
distinguish it. 

The abundance of vegetables which 
came to market last year, was truly asto= 
nishing; and indeed any kind of vege~ 
tables may be had here, almost through 
out the year, and are particularly plen- 
tiful from March to December. The 
French, who prize their dear Paris and 
its environs beyond ail other places, are 
nevertheless forced to contess, tha there 
is only “ one Naples :” even the minister 
of the affairs of the kingdom, in his re- 
port of the State of the Nation, for the 
years 1807 and 1808, (published in 
March, 1808,) calls the country uniguey 
in point of situation and fertility. _ 

Yet, in this most luxuriant region, 
where Nature seems lavish of her bounty, 
you will observe a degree of poverty, 
perhaps unequalled in any other Euro- 


- pean country, pervade the yeneral classes 


of society. The real misery, however, 
is not to be judged of by whiat is seen in 
public, for where is there a cauntry 
where poor and idle vagabonds are not 
to be fuund in the streets? It is in pri- 
vate where real distress reigns attended 
by want, and all its train of horrors. 
Much of this is owing to the seculari- 
zation of the convents and monastenes, 
for very great numbers of the pour were 
accustomed to receive their soups aud 
dinners from the charitable mbabitants 
of the cloisters, and the suppression of 
so many religious houses, occasioned 
murmurs deep and laud, the result of a 
despair unauended by either r0ts OF Xe 
cesses. With regard to the mobility, the 
Bae, 
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greater part of that class, and the other 
superior ranks, who were rich proprie- 
tors, being borne down by the weight of 
taxes and contributions, and unable to 
reimburse themselves for their losses by 
following any particular branch of indus- 
try, are wretchedly involved in debt, 
and many of them cannot conceal the 
evidence of the most deplorable poverty. 
On the other hand, as is generally the 
case in all revolutions, several of the 
lower classes have risen to opulence, and 
Joilin their coaches, while others, long 
accustomed to ride in coaches, are now 
obliged to move very numbly on foot. 
Instances of this nature, are not, how- 
ever, strikingly frequent. 

The Neapolitans have certainly been 
reduced to a better state of order than for- 
merly. That natural vivacity for which 
they were peculiarly distinguished, and 
which appeared so striking to every 
observer, has given way to an appear- 
ance of reserve and fear==that fear, how- 
ever, is not a sensation of slavish 
anxiety, but rather the result of a cau- 
tious judgment, arising from the natural 
ee of a sharp-sighted people. 

‘bat great advantages have been derived 
from the system pursued by the present 
Government, must be allowed by every 
person who gives credit to the official 
report of the minister, according to 
which the number of robberies has dimi- 
nisked one-third, and of murders twos 
thirds, since the occupation of the coun- 
try by the French. 

It would be a great pity, if the natural 
bonhommie and original naiveté of the 
true Neapolitan, in short, his peculiar 
national character of mind, should be en- 
tirely lost, which seems to become the 
case more and more every day, though 
st can scarcely be supposed, that any ex- 
ternal circumstances, operating upon a 
mation, should have so decided an ef 
fect on the national character, It is very 
difficult to bend any people to the adop- 
tion of foreign manners, or give them a 
foreign turn of mind. It is that originae 
lity of character, arising from the advan- 
tages of soil and climate, which the 
Neapolitans derive froim nature, which 
will oppose the greatest obstacle to the 
admission of foreign intrusions. 

Two points have been remarked as the 
most striking traits in the character of 
the Neapolitans, viz. their vehement 
passions ; and the coolness of mind with 
which they contrive their plans of ven- 
gence. Both points seem to cast a 


@ark shade upon their, character ; but in 
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reality, they prove no more, than 
this people possess the origin 
of a noble and powerful nation, Qy . 
slender enquiry it will be impossible tp 
refuse the Neapolitans our esteem, not. 
withstanding their real or apparent faulis 
on considering thekn in the various points 

of view in which they are represented 

in the latest histories, 

In comparing them with their Neiche 
bours, they are distinguished from them 
by a natural gaiety and ceaseless acri. 
vity. In all his misery, the Neapolitay 
will not yield to despair; there always 
remains an energetic spark of animation 
in him, which glows in secret, and often 
suddenly revives into a flame, when it 
seenis entirely extinguished ; like the 
vegetative power in the vine-branch after 
it has been stripped of its leaf. Ve 
often you behold him deprived of ail, 
and reduced to the utmost want and 
misery, yet supporting all his privations 
with a dignity which claims respect. Even 
on observing those miserable wretches, 
formerly called Lazzaroni, you would be 
induced to suppose, they had never ex 
perienced any difficulties or disasters, so 

roudly, and with such a contemptuous 
look of indifference, do they seem to re 
ard the world and their existence. 

The attachment of this people to its 
former government is peculiarly striking, 
though they openly acknowledge its nu 
merous imperfections: though the taxes 
increased every year; though the pers 
nal expenses of their sovereign were 
enormous and oppressive; and though 
the wickedness of the. government was 
nat only conspicuous, but  notoriovs; 
yet no where could there exist less 4 
prehensions of an approaching revollie 
tion. The sensations produced by the 
impossibility of fulfilling their — 
to Queen Caroline, were of the ve 
poignant nature; but the yori 
their emotions, by ~ subsided into 
a calmer state of feelings. 

In the year 1805, when Bonaparte 
evacuated Turento, and wine 
troops, the unanimous prayer © : 

le, as if animated by one voices 
people, Oe og plant 
spirit, was, ‘ That wf mgm 7 the 
God to moderate the passions ar 
Queen ;” and yet after the conse “ 
had justified * their apprelen a sea 
they had every right to consi’ 
selves as the victims of @ — pie 
they would have still continued (0 
themselves to the utmost of pc me 
for their old government, had t 


the smallest probability of succe™ 


al qualities 
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The conspiracies discovered in Cala- 
bria, and even in the city of Naples it- 
self, are sufficient to demonstrate of what 
exertions the people would have been ca- 
pable, had they been blest with a wise 
and equitable government. Time has 
fuily uuveded the transactious ef the ior- 
mer government, and yela strong party 
sul remains attached to the old dynasty. 
Ferdiwand and Caroline have, indeed, 
reason to remember Naples with senti- 
ments of affection and feelings of reyret: 
a people, ike the Neapolitans, and a 
fidelity equal to theirs, they never will 
fod again. 

Ail tie excesses which formerly 
prevailed at Naples, were but the uatu- 
ral consequences of a bad government, 
and a detective police ; fur had a dil- 
ferent system Leen adupted, the people 
would have been managed with hutle or 
no dithculty : and indeed at 15 impossible, 
that any people could have manifested so 
siicere an attachment to their govern- 
ment, without possessing an abundant 
portuon of bonkomuie. 

——— Foe 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
account of the svaTE of the NaPpoLton 

Mustum, in the Louvre, at Paris, 

in July. 1809, 

_— Louvre was originally a royal 

castle, surrounded with wood, and 
derived its name, according tosome, from 
the Saxon word, louvear, which signifies 
a castle; and according to others, from 
the Latin dupara. Philip Augustus made 
itakind of citadel, with broad ditches 
and towers. The keep was situated in 
the middie of the court. Three counts 
ot Elanders, John de Montfort, and 
Charles of Navarre, were here confined. 
} rancis 1. ordered it to be demolished ; 
and in 1528, erected the facade with the 


Clock, atter the designs of Prerre Liscots 


The sculptures are by Jean Goujon. 
liere the Emperor Charles V. was 
lodged. The Louvre was finished by 
licury UU. and the first monarch who re- 
sited in it, was Charles IX. In this 
Ccihce, the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was planned and decreed. Louis XIII. 
Constructed the angle on the left, pa- 
rallel to that of Henry IL. as well as the 
great pavilion over the principal en- 
trance, after the designs of Jacques 
_ mercier; the Caryatides are by Sar- 

Zill. 

Measures have recently been adopted 

COMPLETING THIS STRUCTURE, which 
bad been so long abandoned. The pre- 
eeut government inteads tu restore ut to 


the object for which it was designed, by 
devoting it to the arts and sciences. The 
museum of paintings will remain in the 
great gallery; that of statues is to be en 
larged, and lengthened to the rez-de« 
chaussée, facing the river, The im 
rial library, the cabinet of medals and 
engravings, will occupy the upper stories, 
The wardrobe will be in the apartments 
of the great gallery; in short, this eritice 
will be the sanctuary, as it were, of the 
muses, and the most splendid monument 
of its kind, that can possibly be presented 
to the admiration of Europe. 

THE NAPOLEON MUSEUM, 

As tar back as the year 1778, the 
French government projected the for« 
mation of a Museum, and made various 
arrang;ments fur that purpose; but it 
was not ull the time of the Directory, 
that this measure was carried into effect. 
The victories of the French then enabled 
them to bring together the richest col- 
lection that now exists. It was thrown 
open to the public in 1798. It is impos- 
sible to see the whole of it, even at 
several visits; but after having admired 
the principal objects, and satistied his 
curiosity, the stranger, furnished with his 
passport, is at liberty to repair thither 
every day, (Friday excepted,) from ten 
o’clock wil four. 

The Museum is composed of 1. the 
Gallery of Antiques: 2. that of Paint 
ings: 3. that of Drawings: 4. the’Ca- 
binet of Engravings. 

GALLERY OF ANTIQUES. 

This part of the Louvre, formerly served 
for the apartments of Mary de Medicis: it 
was embellished by Louis XIV. The paint- 
ings are by Romanelli, and the stuccos, 
by Girardon. It received its present 
arrangement, after the designs of Huber, 
the architect, who was succeeded by 
M. Raymond, This gatlery was opened, 
fur the first time, in 1801. As the enu- 
meration of all the statues which it con. 
tains, would lead me into too great 
lengths, I shail merely notice some of 
the principal objects, to which the 
stranger’s Curiosity 1s first directed, At 
the Museum, may be procured a detailed 
cataloguc of its contents. . 

Vestibule-—Over the door is a basso 
relievo, representing Minerva, by Moite. 
The dome, painted by Barthelemy, ex- 
hibits man, formed by Prometheus, and 
animated by Mimerva. Four medallions 
represent the four schools of sculpture : 
the Egyptian and Greek, by Lange; the 
Italian and French, by Lorta. The Ge- 
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Three Arts of Design, are by Chaudet. 
We here distinguish the Llermaphrodite, 
(No. 221); the Pallas of Velletri, (16); 
and a Diana, (2); which is considered 
the finest of all the existing represen- 
tations of that goddess. Many artists 
are of opmion, that it is by the same 
hand as the Apollo, It is of Parian 
marble, and was repaired with great skill, 
by Lange. We arealike ignorant whence 
it came, and when and how it found its 
way to France. So much, however, is 
certain, that it has been in that country 
ever since the reign of Henry IV. and 
that it was in the gallery of Versailles. 
It is intended to be placed in the hall of 
Diana. 

Hali of the Emperors.—The ceiling is 
by Meinizr, as well as the two basso- 
relievos, in imitation of bronze. The 
four rivers are, the Eridanus, by Gois; 
the Tiber, by Blaise; the Nile, by Bri- 
dan; and the Rhine, by Le Sueur. Above 
the arcade, is a basso-relievo, by Roland. 
In this hall we remark, Julian the A pos- 
tate, (20); and Melpomene. 

Hall of ihe Scasons,—In the middle, is 
a representation of Apollo and Diana, 
by Romanelli; and around are four pic- 
tures, relative to those deities. Facing 
is Parnassus, with the Muses and 
Apollo; on the opposite side, Diana and 
Actzon; on the left, the punishment of 
Marsyas; on the right, Diana and En- 
dymion: in the angles, the four Seasons. 
his hall is completely painted: the sub- 
jects are handled with much grace and 
expression. Here are seen Venus 
coming out of the Bath, (52); Cupid, 
(54); and Ariadne, distinguished by the 
addition of Cleopatra, (60). 

Hall of illustrious Men.—On the 
vaulted ceiling, are Mars, Mercury, and 
Minerva, with the Olive-branch; in 
front, Peace; and a figure writing the 
words: De bello pax; and at the farther 
end, Ceres and Neptune. Here we find, 
Demosthenes, (72); Phocion, (75); and 
Aicibiades, (79). 

Hall of the Romans.—In the centre 
is the Wiumph of Minerva, surrounded 
by Apollo, and several other deitics. On 
the side next to the Laocoon, stands Mue 
tius Scxvola; on the opposite side, Cin. 
cinnatus, with messengers bringing the 
msignia Of the dictatorship. On the 
third side is the Continence of Scipio; 
and on the fourth, the Rape of the Sa- 
bines. 

_ Hall of Laocoon —Above the groupe is 
Esther, and on the opposite side, Judith, 
by rr we on the left, a picture by 
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Perron, representing the Study of Glory. 
ahove, two Genii, by Prud’hon: on sic 
right, the Arts, CONSECrating theinselres 
to the glory of the armies, by Letien. 
ahove, two Genii, by Guerin; in the 
nuddle, a picture representing the French 
Hercules, by Hennequin. The rey ore 
by Rowianeili, viz. the three thentozical 
Virtues, with [immortality ; and the four 
Cardinal Virtues, J ustice, Fortitude, Pry. 
dence, an! Temperance, with appro. 
priate Geun, 

Pliny informs us, that the Laneoon is 
the work of three statuarics of Rhodes, 
named Agesander, Polydorus, and 
Athenodes, This groupe was found at 
Rome, in the ruins of Titus’s palace, in 
1586. What a sublime expression of 
griet! It is displayed even in the smak 
lest fibres, the writhing of which depicts 
the moral and physical agony of this un- 
fortunate father. 

The Veuus de Medicis (203) is of Pa- 
rian marble. It is attributed to Cleo 
menes, whose name is inscribed on the 
plinth. When and where it was found, is 
not known. In the 16ch century, it 
adorned the garden of Medicis at Rone; 
in the 17th, it was placed in the gallery 
of Florence, built by that family ; whence 
it was, a few years since, removed to en. 
bellish that which France owes to Buo- 
naparte. 

This apartment also contains a bust of 
Alexander the Great. 

Hall of the Apollo Belvidere. —Here 's 
the most perfect figure that has escaped 
the wreck of time, the only one which ao 
swers to the imposing image of Apollo, 
delineated by Homer; in stature exceeds 
ing the human standard, 1n —, 
pressing all the majesty of a god. : of 
nal youth heightens the manly beauty “ 
his body, and beams forth from ts — 
and graceful contours. Figure to at 
self supernatural perfections; o ‘al 
your mind to the conception of a ce own 
nature, for here is nothing materia * 
thing indicative of the human cond i“ 
this aérial form, exhibits net 
muscles, An impassible spirit circu = 
like a tranquil current, throughout e “4 
part of this figure, and ory amor 
the stamp of majesty and wnmor oe 

The unerring shaft of the ml ; 
tona has just inflicted the morte aia 
but his looks denote rather a - 
ty of his triumph, than yer ecient 
account of it. The serenity uae al 
power is seated on his brow ; temper. 
presses unalterable sweetness © 


ae 
All the beauties of the other dei0e 
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here combined together; the eye-brows 
announce command ; the eyes are those 
of the queen of Olympus, and the a 
the goddess of Pleasure. Golden ocks 
curl, hke celestial Lames, around this 
divine head, and seem to wave accords 
‘azto itsmotions. At the sight of this 
mnracie of art, the ‘Spectator forgets 
every thing about him, and imvolun. 
tarily assumes & more dignified posi= 
tion to contemplate ts cxceilencies, 
His admiration swells to rapture ; his 
bosom heaves, and his heart throbs, tor 
the figure scems to move, and to come 
mand reverential homage, 

This statue was probably removed, 
shout the ume of Nero, from Delphi to 
Antium, where it was discovered at the 
conclusion of the fifteenth century— 
Pope Julius If, who purchased it while 
acardinal, placed it at the beginning of 
the sixteenth, inthe part of the Vati- 
can, called Belvidere, from which it was 
alterwards named. Thence it was takea 
on the Sth of April, 1797, and sent off 
to France on the 9th of May following, 
with other works of art, which, on their 
arrival at Paris, were escorted in trie 
wuph to the Champ de Mars. The 
Apollo was placed in its present situa- 
tion on the 11th of April, 1800. 

The statue is seven fect in height, in- 
eluding three inches of plinth, Its pro- 
portion is exactly eight heads from the 
crown to the plinths, measuring in front, 
vpon the white line, to the sole of the 
night foot. The marble has a nearer re- 
semblance to panthelica, which is ra- 
ther coarse-grained, than to any” other 
species of marble ; it is very much like 
yrezhetto. [t is very fine, and without 
spot in the upper part; but, in the lower 
extremities, there a few spots, in which 
ay be perceived calcedony, intermixed 
with metallic particles, similar_to those. 
Usually met within Luni marble. These 
‘pots, however, are not very striking, and 
¢) uot produce a disagreeable effect upon 
Ve eve, 

The statue is wholly antique, excepting 
the right fore-arm, and the lett wrist; it is 
" pertect preservation, and is still as firm 
and fresh, as when it proceeded from the 
Lands of its inimitable sculptor. Ithas no 
«racks, but at the knees, and in the fore- 
arm; the legs only have been multilated, 
‘specially the right, on which it bears. 

As this statue was repaired, at a period 
“hen this kind of operation was not much 
practised, none of the parts supplied was 
"its proper place. They have been 
fitted at P ans, with great skill; so that 
te defects, which formerly spoiled she 
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contours, especially in the legs, are not 
now perceptible. , 

It has been a considerable gainer by itg 
removal, aS it is in a better light thaw at 
the Vatican; and has been restored, ag 
nearly as possible, to its original state, 
It would be easy to finish it iv such a 
manner, that it would have no occasion for 
suppurt, and might bg turned at pleasure. 

the hall of Apollo, contains also the 
Egyptian Antinous, Trajan, Tiberius, 


- Demosthenes, Nero, 


Llull of the Muses. —Were are Tomer, 
Socrates, Virgil, the Venus of the Capi- 
tol, Llippocrates, Euripides. 

GALLERY OF PAINTINGS, 

The stair-case was built during the 
reign of Louis XV. by M. Brebion, the 
architect. It leads to the exhibitions 
room, which communicates ou the right 
with the pieture-gallery, and on the lef€ 
with that of Apolo, 

‘The exhibjuon of new paintings of the 
French school, was instituted in 1740¢ 
it takes place every two years, at the 
end of August. 

The total number of ancient paintings in 
this gallery, amounts to 945. A complete 
catalogue of the Masters of the French, 
Flemish, and Italian schools, by whout 
they were executed, may perhaps prove 
interesting to the English reader. 

French School. 

1, Boullongne ; 2 to 8, Bourdon; 9 ta 
22, Lebrun; 23, Chardini; 24, Colom. 
bel ; 25 to 27, Courtois le Bourguignon ; 
28 to 30, Coypel; 31 to 34, Desportes ; 
35, Dufresnoy; 36 to 38, La Fosse; 
39, Gastiels ; 40 to 46, Claude Lorrain; 
470 51, La Hire; 52 to 54, Jouvenet; 
55, Largillitre ; 56, Licherie; 57 to 68, 
Mignard; 61, Le Nain; 62, Parrocel; 
63 tw 65 Patel; 66 Pesne; 67 to 85, 
Poussin; 86, Le Prince; 87, Raoux; 

_88, Restoui; 89 to 91, Rigaud; 92, 
Santerre; 93, Stella ; 94 to 97, Subleys 
ras; 98 to 106, Le Sueur; 107, Tico. 
lon; 108, Troy; 109 to 115, Valentin; 
116 to 118, the Vanloos; 119 to 137, 
Vernet; 138, Vignon; 139 to 1412, 
Vouet; 142, Wateau. 

Flemish School. 

160 and 161, Aelst; 162 ta 165, Asse- 
Ivn; 166, Backer; 167 to 169, Backe 
huisen ; 170 and 171, Bamboche;-17@ 
to 180, Berghem; 181, Berckheydea ; 
182, Bergen; 183, Bernnert; 184, 
Bilomaert; 185, Bochs; 186 to 197, 
Bol; 188 and 189, Both; 190, Bour- 
dewyns; 191, Brauwer; 192% to 195, 
Breenberg; 196, Bretelenkamp; 197, 
Paul Bril; 198 and 199, Old Breughel ; 
200, Hellish Breughe!; yl to 221, Vel- 
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vet Breughel; 212 to 217, Champagne ; 
218 to 219, Claissens; 220 to 222, the 
Conings; 223, Coxcie; 224 and 225, 
Craesbeke; 226 and 227, Crayer; 228 
to 251, Cuyp; 232, Delen; 233, Die- 
trich; 234 to 245, Dow; 247 and 248, 
Duc; 249 to 251, Albert Durer; 252 to 
269, Anthony Vandyck; 270 to 274, 
Philip Vandyck ; 275 to 277, Elzhey- 
mer; 278 to 282, Eyck; 283 and 284, 
Faes; 285 and 286, Flemael; 287, 
Flinck ; 288, Flore ; 289 to 292, Franck ; 
293, Glauber ; 294, Goven ; 295, Gyzen; 
296, Grimoux; 297, Hagen; 298, Hals; 
299 to 303, Heem; 304 to 305, Helst ; 
306, Hemmelinck ; 307, Hemmessen ; 
308, Ileus; 309 to 312, Heyden; 313 
to 324, Holbein; 325 to 328, Hon 
Roeter ; 329, Honthorst; 330, Hooge ; 
$31, Houbraken; 332 and $33, Hug- 
tenburch ; 334 to 340, Van Huysum ; 
S41 to 348, Carl du Jardyn; 349 to 
353, Jordaens; 354, Kalf; 355, Kes- 
sel ; 356 and 557, Keyser; 358 to 361, 
Lairesse; 362 and 363, Lievens; 364 
and 365, Limborch ; 366 and 367, Lin. 
geiback ; 568, Loo; 369 and 370, Lu- 
cas van Leyden; 371 to 375, Meel; 
376 to 382, Metzu; 383 to 385, Mat- 
sys; 386 to 391, Meulens; 892, Mi- 
chau; 393 to 400, Mieris, sen. ; 401 to 
404, Mieris, jun.; 405 to 407, Mignon; 
408, Mol; 409 to 413, Moro; 414, 
Moucheron; 415 to 418, Neefs; 419 and 
420, Neer; 421 to 423, Netcher, sen.; 
424, Netcher, jun.; 425, Van Oost; 
426 to 436, the Van Oostades; 437 to 
441, Poelemburg; 442, Poel; 443, 
Pourbus, sen. ; 444 and 445, Pourbus, 
jun.; 446 to 451, Paul Potter; 452 and 
453, Pinacker; 454, Quellyn; 455 to 
473, Rembrandt; 475, Rommein; 476, 
Roos; 477 and 478, Rottenhammer; 
479 to 535, Rubens; 536 to 539, Ruis- 
dael ; 540, Saftleven; 541, Salaert ; 542 
to 548, Schalken ; 549 to 551, Seghers; 
552, Seibold; 553 and 554, Slingelandt; 
555 to 564, Suyders; 565 and 566, 
Steen ; 570, Steinwick, sen. ; 571, Stein- 
wick, jun.; 572, Storck; 573 and 574, 
Swaneveldt ; 575 to 588, David Teniers ; 
539, Old Teniers; 590 to 592, Terburg; 
593, Thulden; 594, Veen; 595 to 602, 
Velde, sen. ; 603 and 604, Velde, jun. ; 
605, Venne; 606, Verkolic: 607 and 
608, Ulit; 609; Vlieger; 610, Vliet ; 
G11 to 613, Vois; 614, Vos; 615, 
Weenix, sen. ; 616, Weenix, jun. ; 617 
to 624, Werff; 625, Witte; 626 to 644, 
Wouvermans; 645 to 648, Wynants ; 
649, Zustris. 
Italian School. 

669 to 685, Albano; 686 to 688, Ba- 

‘Toche; 689 to 695, Benqedeito; 696, 
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Bolognese > 697, Buorrini 

MN; 7 
701, Cagnacci ; 702, Captian: rene 
742, the Caracci ; 748 to 748, Caray . 


749 and 750 Cavedone; 751 and 759 Ce 


10; Mf 
762, Creti; 763 to 779, Domenichig 
to 782, Dossi ; 783, Fassolo 5785 and 785 

Ferrari; 786 to 792, Garofolo- 198 to 
795, Gennari ; 796, Gobbo; 797 to 827 

Guido; 829 to 851, Guerchino; 852 aed 
853, Lana; 854 to 858, Lanfranc: 339 

Lelio Orsi; 860 and 861, Luini; 869 sod 
863, Manfredi; 864 to 868, (1) Man. 
tegne; 868, (2) Mazzola; 869 to 874, 
Mola ; 875 to 881, Pannini; 882 tu 885, 
Parmegiano ; 886, Pesarese ; 887, Poli. 
doro da Caravaggio; 888, Primaticcio; 
889 to 891, the Procaccini; 892 and 993, 
Schidone ; 894, Sirani ; 895 and 896, S. 
lario ; 897 to 900, Spava; 901 to 0s, 
Tiariai; 910, Alex. Vertaiink 911, Dan, 
de Volterra; 912, Feti; 913 and 914, 
Fra Bartolomev; 915 te 929, Julio Re 
mano; 921 to 923, Leonardo da Vinci; 
921 to 924, Murillo; 925, Paul Ver 
nese; 928, Pierino del Vaga; 929, Pe- 
Tuz2z1; 939, Pietro diCortona; 931 to%%, 
Raphael; 939, Sebastian del Piombo; 
940 to 943, Titian; 944 and 945, Guer 
chino. 

THE HALL OF APOLLO, 


is thus denominated, because itis it 
tended to contain a representation 0! 
Apollo, and is adorned with several pic- 
tures, relative to that deity. Here bas 
been deposited a magnificent collectiou 
of drawings, in which the map of (ase 
will be-highly gratified, to contempiate 
the first expression of the gts Nel 
A printed Notice of these dsawings 89! 
at the door. 

You here find the cartoon of the Schot 
of Athens, and some of the ——— 
Julio Romano; besides superb “7 4 
vases, tables, and other mosaics, ° he 
stones, made at Florence; and lastly, 
colossal bust of Buonaparte. 


CABINET OF ENGRAVINGS: 
contigu- 


ous to the grand stai 

um. It compreben 

jects, of which the 

cure impressions, from t ; 

three. Among them are a id 
Alexander, Darius’s Tevt, by G- Fai, 
after Lebrun; Raphael's Holy ya 
engraved by Edelinck ; and many hed tY 
The catalogue is annuall 
the premiums offered by 

and the new plates, which “ 

by artists, for the director 
_— (To be continued. ) 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 

LYCEUM OF ANCIENT. LITERA- 
TURE.—No. XXV. 

, HORACE. 

HE interval is immense between 

Pindar, the last and greatest of the 
Grecian, and Horace, one of the earliest 
and best of the Roman, Lyrics. More 
than four centuries elapsed from the de- 
cline of lyric poetry in the one country, 
and its revival in the other. Nor was 
this decline peculiar to lyric poetry. 
From the age of Pindar, the literature 
of Greece does not supply a single name, 
that we can rank among the poets of 
more illustrious devs. The Greeks had 
Jost their independence. With their li- 
berty, their genius also appeared to have 
taken its flight. Alternately enslaved or 
liberated, for a time, as the different 
policy of the successors of Alexander 
predominated, they could only exhibit, 
at their final conquest by the Romans, 
the interesting moouments of their de- 
parted glory, and the inemorials of their 
former greatness. 

The progress of most nations in lite- 
rature and science is generally observed 
to be gradual and slow, and their de- 
cline from eminence is marked by the 
same easy gradations. But it is ob- 
servable of the Romans, that there was 
but one period during which the politer 
arts were encouraged among them. This 
was not owing so much to a defect 1 “e- 
hius, as to the fundamental principles of 
their government and religion, which in- 
culcated the love of their country, as the 
sole duty of each individual. They ne- 
glected every study but that of their laws ; 
and, ambitious of no fame but that which 
was derived from valour and skill in mili- 
tary tactics, they considered every other 
pursuit as -useless, if not-dangerous, to 
the commonwealth, They prohibited 
the introduction of the gentler arts of 
peace, to which they inseparably an- 
nexed the ideas of effeminacy, corrup- 
tion, and sloth. Ina poor state, it may 
be admitted, that improvements are 
useless, because all are superfluous that 
are not immediately conducive to its sup- 
port and preservation, of capable of con- 
tributing to its advancement. Thus, all 
states are, in their infancy, strangers to 
polite learning ; and Rone had little ac- 
quaintance with the sciences for the first 
500 years. And even where the state 
happens to be rich and powerful, if its 
inhabitants be individually poor, the 


arts will make but slow advances, and 
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like a tender plant, sicken and die for 
want of culture and nourishment. 


But when the destruction of Carthage 


had opened a wider field to their ambi- 
tion ; when, no longer confined to their 
own shores, they sailed, in pursuit of fame 
and conquest, to more distant countries, 
they insensibly imbibed the manners, 
and courted the applause, of the very 
people whom they had enslaved. The 
first incursion of the Romans, indeed, 
upon the classic ground of Greece, was 
a mere inroad of barbarians, who de. 
stroyed whatever was valuable, and ne. 
glected what they could not destroy.* 


But, in process of time, they became 
more docile to the mental superiority of 
their new subjects; and the Greeks had 
sull the glory of imparting to their rug- 


ged conquerors some portion of those 


lights of philosophy and science, to which 
they had hitherto been strangers. All 
the authority of the Roman Senate could 
not restrain the youth of the consular 
and patrician families, from resorting to 
Athens, as the atiractive centre of lites 
rature and the arts. The first crude ef. 
forts of Livius Andronicus, Ennius, 
Nevius, Lacius, and Luci'ias, soon con- 


*vinced the Romans, that their genius 


and language were susceptible of im, roves 
ment.¢ They prepared the way jor that 
enlightened age, when Augustus, having 
artfully availed himself of those civil dis- 
sentions, which always accompany the 
expiring freedom of a state, disguised, 
and, in some measure, justifie!, his usurs 
pation, by bis magnificent patronage of 
learned and ingemous men. 

Among those who conferred honour 
upon that illustrious period, was the ce- 
lebrated poet now before us; so cele. 
brated indeed, and so universally known, 
that, in commencing this account of 
his life and writings, little room seems 





* The Consul Mummius, it is true, put @ 
stop to these barbarities, during the sack of 
Corinth ; but when he sent some statues and 
paintings to Rome, as trophies of his conquest, 
so little conception had he of their inestima- 
ble value, that he informed those who had 
the charge of their conveyance, that if they 
lost or injured any of them, they should 
make others in their stead !—Patere. i. ¢. 15. 

t The first introduction of learning is sup- 
posed to have been, by some, immediately 
after the first Punic war; but it was not till 
after the conquest of Greece, that the Ro- 
m.ans began to inquire. 

Quid Suphocles, et Thespis, et /Eschy lus 
utile ferrent. ; 
9 
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to be left, either for additional informa- 
tion, or novelty of disquisition. 

Quintus Iloratius Flaccus was born 
at Venusium, a town situated on the 
borders of Apulia and Lucania, on the 
Sth of December, in the year of Rome 
688, about three years aiter the con- 
spiracy of Catiline, and in the consul- 
ship of 1. Cotta, and L. Manlius Tor- 
quatus. His birth was mean ; his grand- 
father being described as a tax-gatherer, 
and a dealer in salt-fish—Libertino, et 
exactionum Coactore, ut vero creditum est, 
Salsamentario. But even when he be- 
eame the trieud and favourite of Augus- 
tus, the philosophy of Horace enabled 
him to think of his descent without un- 
easiness ; and he could bear the raillery 
of his friends, and the sneers of his rivals, 
with the utmost pleasantry and good- 
humour.* Ilis father appears to have 
been a man of prudence and sagacity ; 
and the son frequently mentions, in the 
most grateful terms, the care and pains 
bestowed upon his education. The in- 
siructions he received were considerably 
beyond those usually given to persons in 
his rank of life. Ina word, he received 
all the accomplishments befitting the 
sons of knights or senatorse=s 


quas doceat quivis eques atque senator 
Semet prognatos ———- 


At the age of ten, he was sent to Rome; 
at erghteen, he went to Athens, where, 
by his own account, he studied the 
principles of philosophy— 

Atque intersilyas Academi querere verum.t 


Thus accomplished and qualified to 
act a conspicuous part in the world, he 
soon acquired the acquaintance and pa- 
tronage of Brutus, who was then passing 
tirough Athens, in his way to Macedo- 
Bia. The disposition of Horace certainly 
did not lead him to a military life; and 
it he became a tribune under that great 
Republican, it was exher from a princi- 
ple of gratitude, or that Brutus, in his 
impatience to encounter the rival forces 
ot Octavius and Antony, was anxious, 
®s soon as possible, to fill his ranks, and 
s'ipply his want of officers. But even so 
honourable a post could not impart to 
Horace what nature had denied bim. 
At the decisive battle of Plulippi, his 
conduct was absolutely disgraceful ; he 
tied trom the field, after throwing aside 


Que 





* See Sat. vi. lib. 1. 
T Ep. ii. lib, 2. 
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his buckler—the most gl 
ardice of which a Roman Soldier cngiq 
be guilty. It was thouvlit more scar, 
lous tor a soldier to throw thataway a 
his sword or helmet, because the shield 
was considered of general Service to the 
rest of the army, while the others were 
beneficial only to the person himself 

But this want of personal courage js o 
candidly acknowledged by the poet,* thar 
the readér is easily reconciled to hip, 
The tinid caution, however, which saved 
his. life, could not secure his estate, 
which was forfeited. He appeais to 
have engaged on the side of Brutus with 
very little previous reflection; and, ex. 
ceptng the loss of his patrimony, which 
became the prey of the conqueror, he was 
not exposed to any personal danger, but 
escaped the fate of tliose who were at 
taclicd to the conquered pasty. His short 
career of hostility to Augustus had been 
attended with too little cifect, to excite 
much resentment. ‘Phough deticient as 
a soldier, he was, perhaps, already dis- 
tinguished for his wit, his genius, and 
poetical talents; or, which is still more 
probable, he was indebted w his obscu- 
rity for his safety. 

He returned to Rome in a state of al» 
solute distress : but ingenuity, the daugh. 
ter of poverty, soon taught him the excr- 
cise of bis own talents. His poetical 
pieces drew the attention of the city, 
and procured him the friendship ot 
Virgil, Varius, and other illustrious men 
of that day. It seems, that Virgil was 
the first} to recommend him to Mece- 
nas, the friend and minister of Augustus. 
The character of Mecenas, for his love 
and patronage of Ictters, 1s Now pro 
verbial; and the latter was, probably, 
never so worthily bestowed as upen Ilo. 
race. Of a happy, indolent yt 
provided he were raised above want, he 
scems never to have courted either dis- 
tinction or wealth. Such a man was not 
likely to disgust his patron, by sg 
clamour for a pension or a place. r 
intimacy between them was years 
upon mutual esteem. Horace adi 
and esteemed in Mecanas the sagaciovs 
statesman, the zealous minister of Auguse 


iUring act of come 
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tus, and the senerous rewarder of merit; 
wile Meewnas, in his turn, loved and 
applauded in Tlorace the amiable man, 
and pleasing poet. So rapidly was this 
friendship cemented between them, that 
we find the poet, so early as in his twenty- 
sixth vear uc COM panving Meczenas, Virgil, 
ond others, to Brundusium ;* and here, 
is probable, that he was first intro- 
duced into the presence of Augustus, Tle 
wasas successful in the favourable im- 
pression he made upon the mind of the 
Emperor, as he had been with Me CHNAS. 
He wassoon admitted into the most fa- 
miliar intercourse ; and the leisure hours 
of Augustus were enhvened by the wit, 
and improved by the virtues, of the poet. 
from such an intimacy, he might have 
expected the certain possession of future 
honours and wealth. But he contented 
houself with soliciting the restoration of 
his ancient patrimony, and refused, with- 
eut allectation or effort, the various situ- 
ations which the generosity of the Em- 
peror suggested. Such disinterested vir- 
tue could not fail to raise him in the 
eemnion of Augustus ; and when he found 
he could not reward him as a amaster, he 
determined to attach him as a friend, 
In aletter from Augustus te Mecsnas, 
we tind, that Horace was occasionally 
employed as secretary, or amanuensis, to 
the Emperor. —* inte sufficiebum serie 
beudis epestolis amicorum ; nunc, occupa. 
tissmeus et aafirmus, Horatium nestrum 
fecupwo addaccre. Veniet igitur ab sta 
parasitica mensa ad hane regiain, et nos ia 
epistolis scribendis adjuvabit.”— The easy 
manners, the placid temper of Horace, 
Chehied him to live with his ilustricus 
patrons, as if he had been at. home. 
He saw, without jealousy or chagrin, the 
equal favour bestowed on \ ivi, =‘The 


Linperor frequently admitted hem to his_ 


tble; and, as he sat between them, he 
Was accustomed to say, in allusion to the 
asthma of Virgil, and the watery eyes of 
llorace, ‘¢ Ego sum inter suspiria et 
warymas.” "Phe gaiety of Horace torm- 
Cl a pleasing contrast to the pensive 
t ‘Citurn dispositios of the Mantuan bard ; 
Sditis nota litle tothe ercdit of Augus- 
tus, that he was able, by a sort of intel- 
<ctual chemistry, to extract amusement 
“00 profit from the very opposite Leippers 
ol the two poets, 

Thus the lite of Horace passed on in 
an uninterrupted succession of easy and 
Tortunate days. For these, he was in- 


= —_ 





® See Sat. v. Jib. J, 
Avs. ad Mec. 
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debted to the simplicity of his manners, 
and the independence of his spirit, which 
he preserved in the midst of a splendid, 
bat servile, court. In his Writings, ine 
deed, he is justly accused of frequent 
and gross adulation; but this does not 
appear to have miluenced his conversae 
tion or his conduct. Lis intimacy with 
Mecwuas, no doubt, contributed much 
to Ins happmess; enjoying, in a high 
degice, the friendship of the man, and 
the protection of the minister, he eould 
amtam his footing at court, without 
debasing his personal character. ‘The 
friendship which subsisted between them 
was highly honourable to both, and ape 
pears to have been of no common nature, 
if we may credit the reality of the feel- 
ings which dictated the toliowing pas- 
save, ln an ode,* which he addressed to 
Mecwnas, ata time wheo his patron was 
afficted with an illness which threatened 
his life. 





Ile dies utramque 
Ducetruinam 3; non ego perfidum 
Dixi sacramentum : ibimus, ibimuS, 
Utcungue precedes, supremum 
Caipere iter comites parail. 

When Mecenas recovered, le accome 
panied him on a mission to Antony, be- 
tween whom and Augustus a Cessation of 
hostilities was then desirable, that they 
might turn their united arins against the 
younger Pompey. the ir commou enemy, 
This journey he has pleasingly desert cd 
in the fifth Satire of his first book, Lets 
conjectured to have taken place in the 
consulslip of Pollo, who was, at that 
time, meditating a history of the civil 
wars. ‘Jo him the poet addresses the 
first ode of the second book, in winch 
he represents the many inconveniencies 
to winch such a work would necessarily 
expose Lim : 

Periculose plenum opus ales 

Tractas, et incedis per ignes 
Suppusitos cinert doloso= 
thus sagaciously hinting to the Consul, 


that he might displease Augustus, if he 


revealed the true cause ot the war be- 
tween Casar and Pompey, and their 
motives for beginning it. 

The remainder ot the life of Horace 
appears to have been tranquil and happy. 
Ile possessed a Wiha at Pibur, and anu- 
ther in the country of the Tarentines, 
where he spent the winter, attracted by 
the milduess of its climate. The xlo- 
lence of his temper rendered @ COn>tant 
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® Lid. ii Od. 17. 
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attendance at court irksome and unplea- 
sant; and he gladly escaped from the 
noise and intrigues of Rome, to the ob- 
scurity of his beloved retirement. It is 
highly amusing to read the descriptions 
he has left us of both his villas, and his 
enjoyment of a country-life. They are 
too long for insertion, but may be found 
in Ep. 16, to Quintius; in another, to 
Fuscus Aristius ; and, in more poetical 
language, in the 6th Ode of the second 
book. His temperate manner of living, 
when age began to inoderate his desires, 
is described ‘in the 6th Sat. lib. 1; and 
more figuratively in his Ode to Apollo. 
Contented with the comparatively hum- 
ble independence he had secured, he says 
to his friend and patren— 
Satis superque me benignitas tua 
Ditavit 

Not that he buried his talents, or ren- 
dered them useless by want of exertion. 
His Muse was often employed in poetical 
epistles to his friends; and he sang the 
triumphs of Augustus over Pompey and 
Antony, and the warlike exploits of Ti- 
berius and Drusus. But he chose to 


avoid the fatigue of composing a work of 
any length, and determined to enjoy the 
leisure he had acquired ; unwilling to sa- 


crifice his repose to the desire of increas- 


ing his reputation, for which he probably 
thought he had done enough. 


Paupertas impulit audax 


Ut versus facerem ; sed, quod non desit, ha- 
bentem 


Quz poterunt unquam satis expurgare cicute, 
Ni melivs dormire putem, quam scribere ver- 
sus ? Lib. ii. Ep. 2. 
This epistle is supposed to have been 
the last work of Horace, and composed 
the year before he died, when he had 
taken his last farewell of the world, and 
was fixed in his solitude. His latter 
days were embittered by the loss of his 
friend and benefactor. Mecenas died 
in the beginning of November; and, if 
we may credit Dion, the historian, the 
grateful and affectionate poet followed 
him ou the 27th of the same month. 
This was about eight years before the 
birth of Christ, in the year of Rome 745, 
when Horace was in his 57th year. Un- 
able to sign a will, from the violence of 
his distemper, he declared Augustus his 
sole heir, and ordered his bones to be 
a =e near those of Mecenas, 
n his person, Horace was short and 
corpulent. This we collect from one of 
his own epistles,* and from a familiar 


aa 





eee 


e Epist. 1. 4. 


letter addressed to him & 
self. * Pertulit ad me 
lum tuum, quem ego, 
vitatem, quantuluscunque est boni cons 
sulo. V erverl autem miin videris, ne main 
res: libeili tul sint, quam ipse es, Sed 
Si tibi stutura deest, corpusculum non de. 
est. Itaque licebit in Sextarivlo® scx. 
bas, cum circuitss voluminis tui sit 
eynwdecalce, sicut cst ventriculi.” The 
rest will not bear transcribing. The 
above extract is sutlicient to show 
the easy footing upon which Augustus 
adinitted his favourites, and whieh Ilo 
race, witha discretion not very comma 
amoryg poets, never abused. 

In his youth, if we may judge from his 
writings, he had indulged in all the ex 
cesses common in his days. He describes, 
with the utmost freedom, the hopes and 
the fears, the success and the failure, of 
his gallantries. His descriptions, indeed, 
are sometimes too highly coloured ; and 
he often mentions, with censurable le- 
vity, a more odious vice. Butthe ama 
tory effusions of poets are generally sub- 
ject to doubt, as to the existence of their 
objects. Of Lalage, Chloe, Negra, Ly- 
dia, Cinara, Phyllis, and others, whose 
names at present escape Our memory, 
and who have all been styled his favourite 
mistresses, some, perhaps, were the crea- 
tures of his own fancy, or, like the Sac. 
charissa of Waller, beyond the reach & 
his addresses. 

He at first had imbibed the doctrines 
of Epicurus, which suited the — 
and levity of his disposition, ané : 
which the poem of Lucretws had on 
a temporary celebrity. But he Sie 
when experience and reflection ha “4 “ 
greater solidity to his character. ee 
one cause of his recantation, he we 
his having observed, that it t mi “a 
and lightened, while the sky was a 
and clear. Such a phenomenon he “ 
not explain upon the principles of Bp 

from it the strongest 
rus, and he drew frot an over 
argument for the existence © 
ruling Providence. 


— eat 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin 

NCLOSED I send you some dit 

E tions for preserving pws “ 

Chalk Drawings, in answer : a 
quiries of your correspondent 


Sydenham. _— 


a no 

* For an explanation of this — elite 
note of Gesner (in Vit. Horat-) P 
Zeunii—Lips. 1802. * 


+ Lib. ji. Od. S& the 
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Among the numerous methods recom~ 
mended for preserving Pencil and Chalk 
Drawings, 1 hawe never yet found any 
wo really efhcient, as that Iam about to 
communicate to yOu. . 

Most perseas rum their drawings over 
with a lerge camel-hair penci dipped in 
milks {« mich is an undvubted preservae 
ave (com rubbing,) but they ave generally 
spoiied in the operation, as very few can 
avoid smearing the loose particles of 
lead which remain on the surface of the 
paper at the time they are running ihe 
milk over it: besides this, the milk leaves 
a disagreeable glutinous appearance upon 
the paper, which, im a great measure, 
destrovs the effect of the drawing. 

To remedy these evils, [ adopted ano- 
ther process, which not only preserves 
the drawing from being rubbed, guite as 
well as the former, but has the additional 
advantage of keeping it perfectiy clean 
atthe same time. The process is as fol- 
lows : 

1st. Get a pan, or tub, sufficiently spa- 
gious to admit the drawing horizontally ; 
fill it with clean water, and run the 
drawing through in that direction ; then 
lay it on something flat to dry.* This 
wil take off the loose lead already men- 
tioned, 

Qdly. Fill the same vessel a second 
time, with rather more than one-third 
new mik,t and the remaining part clean 
water, through which run the drawing 
again horizontally, and leave it to dry as 
Letore. 

This, Sir, is the whole secret and pro- 
cess, by which I have preserved some 
hundreds of pencil and chalk drawings ; 
and that it may prove equally serviceable 
to those of your late friend, is the ardent 
wish of, Sir, Your’s, &c. 


furnham, Surry, Sept. 12. G. S. 
Lv the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
I’ is asserted in Bewick’s History of 
Quadrupeds (p. 16), that mules have 
sometmes been known to bring forth 
* Do not lay the drawing, while wet, on 
any coloured wood, such as mahogany, &c. 
Which will stain the paper in streaks. 
_t Should milk be scarce, you may mix a 
litle (in the proportions above-mentioned, ) 
In a tea-cup, and venture to run the drawing 
ligttly over with a camel-hair pencil, the 
water having already taken off the superfluous 
lead, and, in some degree, fixed the other ; 
but be Particularly light with the pencil, 


fever touching the drawing twice in the 
same plage, 
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young, and that instances are not wante 
ing of their having bred in England and 
Scotland. This is a very curious and im- 
~ fact in Nagural History, of which 
never knew one instance: mdeed, [ 
have oiten heard it very much doubted 
by men very eminently distinguished for 
their knowledge of that science. If, 
therefore, any imstances of this kind have 
fallen under the notice of any of your nus 
merous aud widely-dispersed corresponds 
ents, by communicating them to the pubs 
lic, through the channe? of your mtereste 
ing Magazine, they wil much oblige, Sir, 
London, Your's, Xc. 
Sept. 29, 1809. Ss. R. 


<a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HERE are many insulated facts ia 

chemistry, with which individuals 

are well acquainted ; but owing to cares 

lessness or indifference,the public remaia 

for years without a knowledge of them, 
Of such s the following: 

‘Take of common vinegar any quantity; 
mix a suthcient quantity of powdered 
chalk, or common whiting, with it, to 
destroy the acidity. Then let the white 
matter subside, and pour off the insipid, 
supernatant liquor; afterwards let the 
white powder be dried, either in the open 
air, or by a fire. When it is dry, pour 
upon it sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), as 
long as white acid fumes continue to 
ascend, Stone vessels are the properest 
to be used on this occasion, as the acid 
will not act upon them. This product 
is the Acetic Acid, known in the shops 
by the name of Aromatic Viaegar. The 
simplicity and cheapness of this process 
points it out as a very useful and come 
modious one for purifying prisons, bos- 
pital-ships, and houses, where contagion 
is presumed or suspected, the white 
acid fumes diffusing themselves quickly 
around. 

If any one were desirous of obtaining 
the acid in a liquid state, the apparatus 
of Nooth presents a convenience for the 
purpose. It must of course be cullected 
in water, 

Your's, &c. 
James JENNINGS. 

Huntspill, Sept. 23, 1809. 

PS. In my letter of September, on Sperma 
Ceti, page 167, please to make the follow. 
ing correction—Instead of ** You are to put 
them in a dorrle, containing one-third water,” 
read, ** You are to put them ia a furnsce. 
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Yo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

N looking into your Magazine, Vol. 

XXVIII. May 1, 1809, page 378, I 
observe, that Dr. William Richardson 
has called the attention of the public, by 
mentioning the Fiorin Grass. As the 
name Fiorin appeared strange to me, and 
knowing that Linnxus had no such name 
Gn his Genera Piantarum, I tried to find 
it in Lee’s Genera rejected, and found it 
bot there; [ examined Berkenhout's two 
volumes on Botany, but found it was not 
there; | examined Ifull’s Flora, found 
no such name there;-I went to Light- 
foor’s Erse names, but no sueli name 
there; if you know the English name, or 
which would be better, the generic aud 
specific name, or both, it might be of some 
use to the public, unless Dr. Richardson 
wishes to have the orders sent him for 
seed or plants of the Fiorin Grass. I 
mannot conceive what is his reason for 
writing in an unknown tongue, for T have 
met none that know it by that name; 
but ifthe proper name was known, per 
bans Lightfoot may have seen it in bis 
tour through Seotiand, which does him 
much credit; but, deed, it might es- 
eape his notice, as the Cochlearia Armo- 
rica did, which he says, in his Appendix, 
pee 1136, ismentioned as anative of Scot- 
fand, by Sibbald, but the place not named, 
por have we heard it has been found in a 
wild state since; | found it growing in great 
plenty above Hutton Bay, parish of Orphir, 
Orkney, and have heard of no Botanist 
taking notice of it before. You may, if 
vou think i worth while, comununicate to 
the public, that the Lotus Horniculatus 
(Bird+oot Trefoil) is an excellent food 
for cattle, and a hardy plant, growing 
on both high and low situations, and on 
almost every suil, and would turn out to 
good account, if cultivated, and the 
sced is easily got. 

And as Hemp and Flax (Lint) is now 
very high-priced, if the pubtic would turn 
their attention to the Urtica Diocia 
(common nettle), an excellent hemp 
might be obtained from it, by cutting it 
Just before the seed is ripe, and steeping 
wim water, as they do hemp or flax, and 
manufacturing it the same way: the root 
ofthe plant is esteemed io be diuretic, 
and the rodts boiled with alum will dye 
yarn a yellow colour, It is likewise used 
by making a strong decoction of the 
young plant, and salt put to it, and bote 
tled up, which will coagulate milk, and 
make jt very agreeable ; by which ineans 


Query concerning Fiorin Grass, 


(Dec. 


Tous weed, 
vunt, 

arn and clih 
m, but | Never 


that plant, which is an obno 
might be turned to good ace 
I somewhere read of y 
being made from bean-hal 
tried it; but the nettles | have. If this 
worth the publishing in your useful My 
gazine, you will much oblige, 
Dumbarton, Your's, &e, 


Sept. 22, 1809. R. G, 
Se 


Fer the Monthly Magazine, 


An account of the MIvERatosy of the 
SOUTH-WEST PART of 51 AFFORDSUIRE, 
Abridged by JAMES KIER, ESQ. F.2.5, 

(Concluded from pege 387 of this DOWUie, ) 

Of Rowley Hills, 

ra LIESE mountains, twelve in nun 
& ber,* -extend from Dudiey in a 

south-east direction, to the parish of 

Hale’s Owen, where they teimiate, 

They consist, as far as can be seen, of a 

peculiar dark bluish gray stone, caied 

Rowley Rag, and of a reddish yellow, 

and sometimes bluish coarse clay, called 

Roach, without any sensible admixture 

of sand, linme-stone, or other earth. the 

stone, or rag, when dag for mendig 
roads, and some time exposed to airand 
moisture, decomposes into a reddish 
powder, and in the hills aud fields at the 
bottom of the hills, under the turf and 
soil, are to be found great quantiues ot 
pieces of rag, buried in this coarse roachy 
clay, which preces are more or less de 
composed, according to their thickness, 
or thé time they have lain; some a quae 
ter of an inch into their substance, and 
some thin pieces so completely destroy. 
ed, that it can be barely seen that thes 

have been rag. It appears Mm 

that this coarse clay, whictt abounds !n 

such quantities in the hills and oN 

plains, is nothing but decompose pa 
stone. ‘The stone, from Its agriryet 
external properties, is of the kind = 

Basaltes, or Trapp. it isot large 4 ‘ 

in the mountains, of a quadrilateral re 7 

with perpendieular and horisestel 

or cracks, standing on their edges, 

oad lianeilll “from south-rest & 
yenerally inclined trom sou’ corned 
north-east, as I have been in ne she 

This position, and these joints, ee is 

resemblance of a jadder, wheu a” 

kind of stone has received the naw 





* Their names beginning 
nearest Dudley, are Cornev, 
Cooke’s Rough, Ash, oF 
Turner's Pearl, Hailstoney 
ley, and Whitworth, 


Truimins, Row 


drappa 
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Trapp. which, in the Swedish language, 
~ ces a ladder. In these basaltic 
masseS, balls of the same matter, Com- 
rosed of concentric coats, are flequently 
found. 

The rag-stone has been accurately anae 


lved by Dr. Withering, who found 
tat one thousand parts of it contained 
fur pundred and seventy-five parts of 


<oceouscarth, three hundred and twenty- 
éve argillaceous earth, and two hundred 
calx of won. But this iron seems to me 
to be in 2 small degree of calcination ; 
fom the dark blue colour of the stone, 
from the rusty colour it assumes on 
being exposed to a turther state of cal- 
caation by air and water, and from the 
magnetic “prope rity of the mountains, 
wich, as Dr. Plot observed, turned the 
needie 6° from its proper direction, 
Tus magnetic property has been since 
observed iy several basaltic mountains, 
particularly in the Giant's Causeway, in 
l.eland; and very remarkably in a ba- 
seltic columnar mountain, called Compass 
Hil, in the island Cannay, one of the 
Hebrides, described by George Demp- 
sicr, esq. in the Transactions of the So- 
cety of Anuquaries in Scotland, vol. 1. 


Of the Fractures and Dislocations, called 
Faults of the Coul, and accompanying 
Srata; with sume Conclusiors and 
Conjectures respecting the Formation 
of Coul, Lime-stone, and Basaltic- Hills. 


Ihave, in the beginning, represented 
the coal, and accdmpanying strata, as 
rsiig up to the lime-stone hills, and 
to Wednesbury, and Netherton-hills, 
(which I think are probably lime-stone 
at their foundation,) and in general, to- 
wards the extremity of the coal country, 
Wiuere they crop out tq day, and are lost. 
But this is to be understood as a general 
Cuisideration of the position of-the coal 
and strata through the country, referable 
(0 many great and local irregularities, 
ty sudden risings and fallings of the re- 
*‘vective strata, which are sometimes of 
* greater extent, by which the stratum 
“f egai is broken, or its direction altered 
") Various ways. These irregularities 
vccasion much difficulty and disappoint- 
ment to the working of mines, especially 
a the fracture is considerable, and 
- faloft coal, or the stratuin, is great, 
Fy cannot be worked upon the level 
at i Ciwme- ; 
ater Ih 4 darts apereg sane 

: . ained by the means 
Prepared for it, 

, The fractures, or fissures, are of va- 
TOus lengths, from a few yards to one 


or more miles; and the Fall, or T, Gir 
ping Down (as itis sometimes called), 
of the coal and other contiguous strata, os 
one side of the fracture, below the cor 
responding strata on the other side, is 
from a few inches to sixty, eighty, or one 
hundred yarcs. When there 1$ no ine 
tervening maticr between the two faces 
of the fracture, it is called a Sitp, and 
these faces, which have the same corree 
sponding obliquity of direction, show a 
smoothness and polish which they seem 
to have acquired, by the force with which 
they have been rubbed against cach 
other. To these surfaces, the coal. 
lers gtwe the name of Giless Faces, 
Bat when the fracture and fall are con- 
siderable, there is generally an interval, 
or space between the two corresponding 
faces ; which space ts filled up with some 
aigillaccous matter, or more frequently 
with roach, which is called a fault.® 
This fault has the same oblique direc- 
tion as the faces of the fracture, and 
extends through the strata to unknowa 
depths. The coal which has been thus 
interrupted, and which has fallen to its 
furmer level, generally proceeds in the 
same, or nearly the same, inclination; 
that is, it continues to rise, or dip nearly 
to the same point of the compass, as it 
did on the other side of the fault, though 
not always with the same rapidity. 
There are, however, exceptions to this 
rule, At least, there 1s one very re= 
markable instance of a great faut near 
Bilstone, where the inclination or dip of 
the coal is quite reversed by the fault, 
The rock which composes the fault of 
this country, is white, and consists of 
argitiaceous and siliceous earths; but 
in some other countries, the fissures, not 
only of coal, but also of other strata, are 
filled up with basaites, or whin-stone, 
—and are called Whin- Dykes in the nore 
thern parts of this island.—See a curious 
account of the Whin-dykes, wluch me 
tersect the strata In some paris of Scote 
land, by Mr. Mills, Phil. Trans, 1790. 
Various opinions have been formed 
respt cting the formation of coals. Some 
* The word fant, in this sense, seems to 
be ccrived from fail/e, which has the same 
signification inthe country of Liege, whence, 
it is probable, we derived the art of working 
coal mines, as those of Liege are the 
most ancient in Europe. Fuslie, evidently 
comes from faillir, to fail, because at these 
faults, the coal fails, or is iaterruptede 
Hence, probably, the expression, ** to be a6 
a fault,” when we can proceed no farther 
with any kind of work. 
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consider it as an argillaceous schistus, 
impregnated with bitumen; which in- 
deed, may be the case with some species; 
which, however, ought rather to be 
called bituminous schistus, than coal ; 
in the best kinds of which, there is too 
little argillaceous matter, to consider it 
aS an essential part of its composition, 
The most generally received opinion is, 
that vegetable matter is converted into 
coal; but we know no similar fact or ex- 
periment, from the analogy of which we 
can inter the possibility of such conver- 
sion. I beiieve, indeed, that in all or 
most coals the vestiges of vegetable 
fibres, like the charcoal of burnt leaves, 
are to be seen ; not however forming the 
whole substance of the coal, but inter- 
spersed as thin laminez, between the 
thicker and more shining bituminous 
layers of the coal. We know also, that 
in all coal mines, the superincumbent 
strata of clunch and rock contain 
abundance of vegetable impressions, 
chiefly of reeds and broad leaves, like 
the stems and foliage of aquatic plants. 
The substance or body of the reed is 
sometimes rock, and sometimes iron ore; 
and its surface only is covered with a 
thin coat of coal, as if the rocky, or fer- 
Fuginous matter, which filled up the 
Space which had been occupied by the 
decayed vegetable, had, by the contrac- 
tion of drying, left an interval, which 
was afferwards filled up by a bitumen, 
whether that bitumen came in a liquid 
form, or in the state of a distilled and 
condensed vapour, or whether it was the 


remaining oil and resin of the plant, 


hardened by age; that is, according to 
late experiments, by absorption of air. 
But in the coal mine, we do not find any 
forms of plants, or any vegetable trace, 
but those resemblances which I have 
mentioned to the formation of the fibres 
of charcoal, which cross each other in all 
directions ; and by their want of gloss, 
are distinguished from the more bitumi- 
nous parts of the coal. These fibres 
are, however, not in quality real char- 
coal; but true fossil coal. How much 
then these vegetable matters, which 
originally formed the bed, which is now 
the coal, have contributed to the for- 
mation of this substance, is a question 
very dithicult to determine; whether, by 
some Operation unknown to our che- 
mistry, they have been compressed into 
a substance apparently so different from 
them, or whether they have done little 
but furnish, by their decay, spaces into 
which the bitumen might be collected 
1 


and deposited, that migh 

raised or distilled from Toa dege 
vegetable, or animal matter, : 
ranean heat; or which might 
ejected from the bowels of the earth, in 
@ fluid state, aud insinuated itself nro 
these spaces formed by decayed 
getables; asthe same fluid bitumen has 
been seen by late observers to be thiowy 
out of Vesuvius. Some kinds of coal 
are entirely free from vegetable vestiges 
and are an uniform compact bitumen, 
Such is that which is to be found jn the 
cavities of calcareous rocks, Accoriins 
then to this opinion, which seems tu ne 
to be the most probable, the vegetables 
have done little more towards the for. 
mation of coal, than to furnish a more 
convenient space for the insiuuation of 
this ejected, or distilled bicumen, than 
the more solid strata. 

But in whatever manner coal may 
have been formed, an important infer. 
ence may be drawn from the uniformity 
of the several beds composing the ter- 
yard coal, in respect to their qualities, 
thickness, and reiative position, over a 
€xtent of many ‘squire miles; viz. Uist 
the coal has been formed all over the 
country at the same time, and likewse 
upon te! ground ; for, what but the 
greatest regularity of surface could have 
given such uniformity to the disposition 
of the vegetable matter, which eutbe 
formed the coal, or gave occasion ai’ 
place for its formation. But a lee 
surface of great extent must be accom 

. : h. from the want o! 
panied with a marsh, , 
defluxion to the waters; and from or 
great abundance of the ner : 
the stems and leaves of aquatic pa" 
it may be inferred, that such had rae 
been the state of the surface vet 
ground, when these beds were fo Th 
which the coal afterwards existed. Lie 
formation of coal, must therefore De 
ferred to a very remote period, o hare 
the history of the earth, as it Saas 
preceded the existence of mou | 
and of those inequantes 
which are essential to the a all bu 
aquatic animals and vegeta vi a 
shells of marine animals see@, mneuse 
furnished the substance of those 
beds of lime-stone, ware ad by 
those strata, ya . ; our 
he gradual accumula 
seal eck at the surface of the 

Another important 10) 

rfectly coincides with the 
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meestone hills, &nd from its existence on, 
both sides, (though not on the hills 
themselves,) of equal thickness, and 
similar in the disposition and quality of 
the diferent beds ; namely, that the coal 
had once been continued across the 
s ace now occupied by these hills, and 
consequently, that the formation of these 
hills was posterior to the formation of 
the coal. It appears also, from the 
rearing of the beds of lime-stone, and 
their broken and irregular position, that 
their present form and state could not 
have been the effect of any gradual ope. 
ration of nature, but of some sudden and 
vivlent etfurt, or earthquake, Neither 
could this elevation and rupture of the 
interior strata, be effected without the 
elevation and rupture of the superior 
strata; among which is the coal, which 
accordingly does now appear to be still 
more disturbed, and broken into minuter 
fragments, in proportion as it is of less 
sold texture than the stone. That part 
of the coal more particularly, which im- 
mediately lay upon the ridge of the ele- 
vated country, that is, where the hills 
now appear, would be most shattered, 
and being, by its elevation, most exposed 
to the action of winds and floods, 
would, intime, be worn and washed away, 
and leave nothing but the harder rock 
which now remains. 

When the elastic vapour and air, that 
were the immediate cause of the earth- 
quakes, and elevation. of the strata, be- 
gau to lose their force, either by escape 
at the fractured tops, or by condensation 
from cold, the weight of the incumbent 
strata would incline them. to subside; 
and this subsidence being resisted more 
i sone places, and in others less, by the 
greater or less cohesion and support, 
would occasion still greater irregularities 
in the fractures; and to this cause, no 


less than to the elevation, [-am inclmed- 


to impute those frequent and: extensive 
fissures, and sudden depressions of the 
coal, which I have described as bein 
known under the name of faults, falls, 
and slips, 

In consequence of the unequal’ ele- 
‘auton, and subsidence, of the coal; many 
irregular vacuities-must have been left, 
which afterwards have been filled up 
with argillaceous and rocky matters, 
that have been’ washed into them, and 
become more or less consolidated. And 
accordingly, these’ matters do now ap- 
al in the forms which they. received 
thet the racuities, Corresponding with 
€ irregularities of their sirface, to the 


ginved bottom of the coal, ayd forms 
wOSTHLY Mac, Nov192, 
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ing, in some places, rocky ridges, which 

m to rise up into the coal, the thick- 
ness of which is there diminished ; or to 
spread itself’ horizontally between the 
beds of cual, which are accordingly in 
those places separated to a greater or 
less distance. The colliers venerally ex 
press themselves, as if the disposition 
and thickness of the coal, had been re- 
gulated by the racky bottom; but, in my 
Opinion, the reverse of this notion is the 
truth. 

The most singular ard extensive 
vacuity in the coal of this country, now 
filled up with clay and argillaceous rock, 
is that occasioned by the separation of 
the two upper beds of the main-coal, 
which I have already mentioned under 
the name of the flying-reed, and which 
begin to part from the lower beds of the 
coal at Blomfield colliery, from whence 
they continue. to diverge for several 
miles, until they crop out at the surface, 
and are lost at Bilstone. The separation 
of strata, originally contiguous, and the 
subsequent interposition of adventitious 
matter, is a very curious fact in the his- 
tory of the earth. A remarkable instance 
of this kind is observed in many parts of 
the peak of Derbysliire; where extensive 
beds of toad-stone are inserted between 
strata of lime-stone, the corresponding 
fissures, and inetdilic veins, of which, 
(not being continued through the inter. 
posed toad-stone,) demonstrate the ort- 
ginal contiguity of those strata. Mr. 
Mitchel ascribes the great extent of 
earthquakes, to the great facility with 
which the elastic fluid forces its pas- 
saze between the ‘horizontal strata, 
which, however, it must break through 
by degrees, before it can discharge itself, 

I have already mentioned, that the 
coal does not crop out in its approach to 
the Rowley fills, as it does to the Dud- 
ley Jime-stone hills; and consequently, 
that it compinues its course, some way at 
least, under theif, on both sides, if it 
does not pass uninterruptedly, from one 
site to the uther, as the culliers generally 
believe, bat which cannot be ascertained 
on account of the mass ‘of earth and 
hasaltic-stone, which fourm these hills. 
The formation of these basaltic hills 1 
much more difficult to explain than that 
of the lime-stone hills ; for we know that 
the latter are part of strata, that extend 
themselves horizontally over @ great 
tract of couutr ; but which, in some 
particular places, are elevated from their 
inferior situation,- by some violent cone 
vulsion, of which we see manifest imdi- 
cation, both in their ‘own dislocated 
4 gO state, 
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state, and in that of the superincumbent 
strata. But, with regard to the stone of 
which Rowley hills consist, we do not 
know of any such inferior stratum, by 
the elevation of which these hills could 
have been formed. Weare certain, that 
no such stratum dues exist between the 
surface of the ground, and_ the lime. 
stone; for we have, by sections of the 
earth, discovered what these strata are; 
and besides, if the Rowley-stone were a 
stratum originally above the lime-stone, 
and which had been afterwards elevated, 
as the lime-stone is elevated in the 
Dudley hills, we should, on the suppo- 
sition, see all along the lime-stone hills 
this basalt, or Rowley-rag, as it is called, 
cropping out, as we now see the coal, 
which is certainly no where the case. 
If, on the other hand, the rag were a solid 
stratum, sg lying beiow the lime- 
stone, which had afterwards been by 
earthquakes broken, and raised into the 
form of these Rowley hiils, we should 
now see all along the sides of these hills, 
not only the lime-stone, but also the coal, 
and other superior strata, cropping out; 
not the smallest vestige of which appears. 
It may be imagined, that these basaltic 
mountains are alluvial, that is formed by 
deposition of matter, washed down from 


higher mountains, which have been thus 
consumed; for certainly no such now 


appear. But, besides the improbability 
of these higher mountains being washed 
away entirely, while the lower ones re- 
main, there is an argument which ap- 
pears to me satisfactory, that these hills 
are not alluvial; for, if the matter of 
which they consist, had been so much 
exposed to air and water, as they must 
have been on that supposition, it would 
now appear in the coloured, decom- 
posed, and discoloured, state, whichit so 
readily acquires on such exposure. If it 
be pretended that basaltic hills are of 
the kind that mineralogists have thought 
proper to call primitive, that is anterior 
to all other formation, or change, on the 
surface of the earth, this pretension will 
be defeated by the consideration, that 
the coal lies under these, and, in a great 
number of instances, other basaltic 
rocks; and consequently, that their for- 
mation is posterior to that of coal, 
which, containing so many vegetable im- 
pressions, cannot be considered as pri- 
mitive. But, if these basaltic hills can. 
not have been formed by the elevation 
of the stratum, above or below the lime- 
stoie, nor by alluvion, nor be primitive, 
1 do not believe that they can be sup- 


ported by any analogy, excepting chat by 


means of making 
the bowels of the : 
Chasm in its surface, the th 
fire or of water caused the sia! : 
ticles of earth afterwar od 


ds to be 
: mired 
and that these have been Consolidared 


ether by cooling, = by gradual evans, 
ration uf the moisture, from the bass 
fluid matter, which might exis “view 
the surface of the ground, aud the line 
stone. It is evident, that it must ‘Tas 
come from under this stratum, which t 
could not do without producing ay ele. 
vation, and rupture of the lime-stone : 
that is to say, unless the elevatiyy ai 
rupture of the lime-stone, which cop. 
stitutes the range of the Dudley hiils, \¢ 
continued nearly in the same direction, 
though with less elevation, under the 
basaltic hills. Impressed with this Opin 
nion, of the probability of the continu 
ation of the lime-stone elevation under 
the Rowley hills, and of the subseruert 
formation of these hills by ejection of 
fluid basaltic matter, I made enquiry 
respecting such facts and appearances, 
as might furnish indications tending to 
confirm, or refute, this theory, The re- 
sult appeared in favour Of it. 

1. The lime-stone and basaltic moun- 
tains are so nearly in the same line, 
that, as [ have already remarked, they 
might be considered as the same range, 
if their aspect and quality did not differ, 
Dudley stands on two ranges, or rather 
on the slope of the Castle-hill, which is 
the southernmost extre’nity of the lime 
stone-hills. Between Dudley, and Cav- 
ney-hill, which is the nearest of the ba. 
saltic ranges, there is a neck, or ridge ot 
land, sloping to the east and west, 0 
both sides of which, but not on the ridge 
itself, coal has been found, In this re 
spect then, this ridge, although the lime- 
stone does not break out on the surface, 
corresponds with the lime-stone rant’, 
of which there sceis to be a probability 
that it is a continuation. 

2. In digging a subterraneous ee 
on the south-west side of the Rowley 
hills, to form a part of the oh 
canal, some lime-stone and marine 
tiges were found. 

3. The coal at Oldbury, 
far from the foot of the I all 
runs towards those hills, as 1 Be 
does ‘towards the lime-stone hills, av n 
towards Dudley hills ; these last being 
a much greater distance. su Phe 

4. Near the southern extremity 
Rowley hills, in a valley Te ie fae of 
bury and Hales Owen, that 1s nd Dudley 
continuation of the Rowley 2 bil 
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isa |ime-stone quarry, which was 
me years ago, but discontinued, 
he lume was not of the best 
but it was certainly lime-stone, 


hills, 
opened s7 
because t 
quality > 
and used us such. F 
These facts give the strongest indica- 
tion, that the lime-stone elevation and 
fracture are continued under the Rowley 
hills; and that they might give an issue 
t» avy fluid matter that might be 
ejeced. 
“The forination of basaltic rocks, has 
latly been the subject of a c .ntroversy, 
which has been agitated with great zeal 
by mineralogists; some of whom cons:der 
them as lava thrown out of volcanos; 
and others, the produce of watery depo- 
sition: and the advocates for these two 
diferent opinions have been distin- 
guished by the name of Vo/canists, and 
Neptunists. The celebrated Bergman 
asciibes the basaltic matter to ejection 
from volcanos ; but he does not consider 
the matter as a lava, melted by fire, but 
amass of earthy particles, softened and 
diluted with water, which afterwards has 
become diy and consolidated. This con- 
troversy seems to have derived additional 
importance and interest, from the stri- 
king property which this basaltic stone 
possesses, Of assuming sometiines a co- 
lumnar, and frequently also, an articulated 
form, which it exhibits to the admiration 
of mankind, in those magnificent and 
Stupendous structures, the Giant’s Cause- 
way in Treland; the island Staffa; the 
extinct volcanos of Auvergne; and in 
inany other parts of the earth: and which 
have been lately traced in Vesuvius, and 
ma. The subject is too large, and the 
Controversy too intricate, fur this place. 
Ihave elsewhere shown the analogy 
Which subsists between the columnar 
aud spherical basaltic stones, and the ar- 
Uheial crystallizations which I had ob- 
Served in giass; and thence inferred the 
possibility of the formation of the form- 
er by fusion, and very gradual cooling; 
but I how confine my attention to the 
lycal appearances, and to deductions 
fram them, J must not venture into the 
exteasive field of comparison, and illus 
Uaion, which the mineralogy of other 
Countnes would atferd; and which would 
show, that the same analogy and relation 
that subsist here between coal, lime-stone, 
and basaltes, extend very generally, 
though with considerable variation of cir- 
cumstances, I will only add one further 
Ovservation on the basaltes of this coun- 
try, which is likewise generally applica- 
le, viz. that the spontaneous decompo- 
“ton, or gradual destruction, of this 
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stone, is no less worthy of attention, 
than its formation. For basaltes, like 
lava, and other stones of a similar com- 
position, is remarkably subject to be 
deccmposed by the action of water and 
air, and to fall into a powder, or coarse 
clay, called Roach, consisting, like stone 
itself, of argillaceous, siliceous, and fers 
ruginous, particles. These particles, by 
further exposure and decomposition, and 
by different mechanical, and chemical 
action, may have been separated and 
converted into the various clays, more or 
less pure, rocks, clunch, and iron-stone, 
with which this country abounds. When 
we see the alteration on the surface of 
this stone, which the exposure of a few 
weeks produces, we cannot doubt, that 
the continued effects of many succeeding 
ages, must have been very great; and 
that much of the circumjacent ground 
must have been derived from this source; 
while the different beds of coal seem to 
show the successive periods of vegetation, 
and alluvion. 

Such are the conclusions and conjec- 
tures which have been suggested, by ob- 
serving and reflecting on the existing 
facts, and appearances, of this country. 
Ir I should have too much indulged my 
imagination, I shall only have fallen into 
the same error which has misled all 
others, who have before me treated on 
the theory of the earth; and which it is 
more difhcult to avoid, as the circum- 
stances of the carly ages of the world, 
when the great changes happened, must 
have been very different from those now 
exhibited to our observation; which is 
therefore insufficient to enable us, with 
strictness of reasoning, to investigate Na- 
ture in her primitive and grand operati- 
ons. Nevertheless, I may apologize for 
the attempt, in the words of the great 
Leibuitz, ou a similar occasion; Magna- 
rum rerum cliam tenuis nolitia in pretio 
habetur. 

a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
rEPEAL of Sth ELIZ. ¢. iv. by which Prite 

VATELY STEALING from the PrRson, 

wos YELONy, without benefit of cLerey. 

NUE Act concerning which your cor- 
‘| respondent enquires, passed last 
year. It is so concise, that an abstract 
can but little abridge it. This is ob 
servable also of the cwo bankrupt acis- 
introduced by the same learned, and 
truly honourable member. 

Itis 48th G. If. c. 129. June 30, 1808. 

An act to repeal so much of an act, 

assed in the eighth year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, intituled, “ Au Act to 
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take away the Benefit of Clergy from 
certain Offenders for Felony, as takes 
away the Benefit of Clergy, from Persons 
stealing Privily from the Person of ano- 
ther ; and for more effectually prevent- 


ing the Crime of Larceny from the 
Person.” 

It recites, that the act of the 8th of 
Eliz. had provided, that the offence of 
stealing privily from the person, without 
their knowledge, should be felony with- 
out clergy; and as such, liable to the 

unishment of death: and that the act 
Hes not been found effectual, for preven- 
tion of the crimes therein mentioned, 
and that therefore it is expedient, that 
so much as is abvuve recited, should be 
repealed. 

And farther relates, that it might tend 
more effectually to prevent the crime of 
Jarceny from the person, not being rob- 
bery, if it were more severely punish- 
able than simple larceny. 

And it then enacts, that so much of 
the act of Eliz. as above, be repealed. 

And in the second sect. it farther 
enacts, that stealing from the person, 
whether privily, or not, without such 
force as to constitute robbery, shall be 
punishable in the person actually com- 
mitting it, and in those present, aiding, 
and abetting, by transportation for seven 
years, or for life, at the discretion of the 
judge, or court, before whom the con- 
vietion takes place, or imprisonment in 
the common goal, house of correction, 
or penitentiary house, for not more than 
three years. 


[ would observe, that, although capital 


_ felonies without clergy continue to be 


still added to our acts of parliament, it 
1s A great satisfaction, this great and very 
frequent source of capital convictions 
Is removed, And that, as the commence. 


_ ment has been so judiciously and suc. 


cesstully made, a correspondent progress 
may be reasonably hoped. It’ is also a 
satisfaction to observe, that in some late 
acts, offences which would formerly have 
been made felonies without clergy, have 
been made punishable as misdemea- 
nors. 

I recollect, however, but four in- 
stances, in which, during this reign, 
offences, before punishable with death, 
have been made punishable as misde. 
meanors, or as clergyable felonies. The 
One is deer-stealing, under certain cir- | 
cumstances that do not come within the 
black act, so as to be capital by that; 
the other, the concealment of the birth of - 
an illegitimate child, by the mother ; the 
thud, the imputed crime of witchctaft ; 


[Dec, 
and the fourth, that of stealing 
from the person. Stealing pry 


The preamble of the act whic . 
1565, subjected this offence to death 
curious, It recites the frequent a 
mission of it at sermons, and at times f 
service and Common prayers, in churel. 
and chapels, and in the palace and pits 
sence of the prince, as well as in ¢ 
of justice, and fairs and markets (in which 
latter places it is not now unfrequen 
and at the time of execution for murther 
or other criminal charge (at which alc 
it is still, and perhaps, encreasingly fie, 
quent), and that they proceed jj 
thus privily and feloniously taking the 
goods of good and _ honest subjecs 
from their persons, under the cloak of 
honesty in their apparel, countenance, 
and outward behaviour, without regard 
to time, place, or person, or fear of God, 
Jaw, or punishment, to the utter undoing 
and impoverishing of many. 

Property is now so differently circun- 
stanced, that this latter consequence, it s 
needless to observe, very rarely now ie 
sults from this crime. Beccaria on 
Crimes and Punishments, is the principal 
writer on this interesting subject. And 
since the revolution in America, the 
Chief Justice Bradford, I think, of New 
York. It had also drawn the attention 
of the benevolent Jonas Hanway. 


Warts 


Horse Chesnuts.—Besides the uses 
mentioned of this most beautiful tee, 
which, with the elegant tamarisk, e 
owe to Bishop Grindal, im_ consequence 
of his exile in the reign of Mary, and bs 
return in that of Elizabeth, might beat 
ded its fitness for making candles, w" 
some addition of oil. And its 1 
ableness fur stakes to trees, and other 
rough work. a 

Fiber sey of Pencil gon al 
Washing lightly with milk, I nr om 
employed for that purpose ; " of 
whether the richness and delicacy 
touch, may not suffer from it. 


P.S. There seems to be no doubt, but 
the punishment of death might a cee 
and benefit be abrogated 19 all — P 
those which the law of nature, ~ servis 
saic law (I do not mean howeres 5 wn 
the latter in some inetanest, — the rt 
Jewish polity) have regard le seth tbe 
atrocity, and the most incompa hatte [ 
personal safety of society- o 
believe, would not amount to six. 


Troston e Loft? 
Sept. 35 1309. Cartt 
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rds, Ido, however, acknow- 
ledge, that I think with Major Cartwright, 
that” appear to have slipt out of their place ; 
they should be at the head of the following 
paragraphy p. 158, ** Person,’’ not ** pro- 
perty.” And in p. 158, 1. 12 from bottom, 
tor ** oth plan,” reac * Sth Article.” 


157, the wo 


a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

AVING observed in a late number 
I of your interesting miscellany, a 
jeter from Dr. Lettsom, mentioning a 
method of taking off impressions of 
leaves, plants, &c. I beg leave to men- 
tien to you a way which, though not so 
expedatious as that mentioned by Dr, L. 
is, I think, more accurate in taking off 
the most minute veins and fibres. 

The method I allude to is this :-—Take 
half a sheet of fine wove paper, and oil 
it well with sweet oil: after it has stooda 
minute or two, to let it soak through, rub 
off the superfluous oil with a piece of pa- 
per, and Jet it hang in the airto dry: after 
the oil is pretty well dried in, takea 
lighted candle, or lamp, and move the 
paper slowly over it, in a horizontal di- 
rection, so as to touch the flame, till it is 
perfectly black. When you wish to take 
off impressions of plants, lay your plant 
caretully on the oiled paper, and lay a 
piece of clean paper over it, and rub it 
with your finger, equally in all parts, for 
about half a minute: then take up your 
plant, and be careful not to disturb the 
order of the leaves, and place it on the 
book, or paper, on which you wish to 
have the impression: then cover it with a 
piece of blotting-paper, and rub it with 
your finger for a short time, and you will 
have au impression superior to the finest 
engraving. The same piece of black pa- 
per, will serve to take off a great number 
of impressions; so-that- when you-have 
once gone through the process of black- 
Ing it, vou may make an ilipression in a 
very short time. 

The principal excellence of this me- 
thod is, that the paper receives the in- 
pression of the most minute veins and 
hairs; so that you may take the general 
cuaracter of most flowers, much superior 
to any engraving. The impressions may 
aiterwards be colored according to na- 
ture. Your's, &c. 

Hull, Sept. 23, 1809. W. H. L. 

re 
Te the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
HAVE now been employed five 
years in writing a poem, called the 
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Deluge, having taken that grand over- 
throw of Nature for the basis of a poeti- 
cal story, which, perhaps, in five years 
more, will be presented to the public, 
To give reasons for the bolduess of the 
attempt is not now my intention. Every 
man thinks himself capable of doing 
something ; the public alone can judge, 
whether he is able to do any thing as it 
ought to be dune. During the progress 
of my work, I have occasionally noticed 
in new publications incidents and ideas, 
bearing a nearly parallel direction to 
those I have introduced ; and by Mr. 
Cumberland’s sketch of Armageddon, 
I perceive there are, and will be many, 
coincidences, both of scene and thought, 
between Mr. Townseud’s work and mine. 
That I may not be charged with drawing 
succour fiom more sources than I really 
have, (as Mr. T.’s work will, in all pro 
bability, appear before my own,) T have 
ventured to send to your publication an 
outline of the poem, of which not a 
page is quite finished, though the matter, 
as far as the sixth book, is formed. I 
shall just add an extract, in which there 
appears a great similarity to the one from 
Mr. Townsend, given in the Review, and 
observe, that we both seemto have drawn 
copiously from Milton, 

Your’s, &c. J. B. 


Boox Ist. 

Introduction.—Rising of the last day ; local 
description ; Noah's reflections on the finish- 
ed ark; the Archangel Uriel and another 
angel descend in a celestial car; Uriel’s 
speech and instruction to the family of Noah 
—leads them to the ark—directs the other 
angel, by the sound of a trumpet, to collect 
from all regions, in pairs and sevens, the ine 
habitants of air, and the beasts; descrip- 
tion thereof ; entry into the ark ; Uriel shut- 
ting the doore-puts on it the burning seal of 
God; the angels ascend, wrapt in intolera- 
ble brightness; having gained the middle re- 
gion, Uriel assembles round him the spirits 
who have charge over the powers and opera- 
tions of this globe; their appearance; Uriel 
describing to them the irreclaimable condition 
of man; relates the high decree ; commands 
them to resign their different trusts, to loose 
the elements of earth, to break open the den 
of the central sea, release the internal fires, 
&c. then to ascend to their native heaven; 
hallelujahs ; Uriel rises to the second heaven j 
the others disperse to their several charges. 

Boox 2d. 

Description of the gathering storms in all 
parts of the world ; trembling of the earth 5 
terrors of mankind in the different hemi- 
spheres 5 Various descriptions of characters, 
and scenes of horror; Satan, seeing the depar- 
ture of the celestiais, is appreheasive of seme 
great convulsion, and gatacrs his demons he 
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the darkened hemisphere, addressing them 
with exultation, and a display of his own 
cunning ; they fly off to their pristine hell. 
The ark, secure in ambient fire, stands un- 
shaken in the clash of elements ; invocation 
of Truth—(Commencement of the episode) 
Noah, in the third person, begins to explain 
to his children the reason of God’s destroy- 
ing mankind, commencing with Abel’s death, 
and the expulsion of Cain, who, after fuund- 
ing a colony in the distant country, commits 
suicide, leaving his sons in a state of idolatry; 
their arts, inventions, &c.; various views 
and descriptions of primitive society. 
Boox 3rd. 
Address to the dawn; increase of the 


fiood; its effects upon animate and inani- | 


Mate nature; mingled storms of fire, hail, 
and rain; view of the internal changes of 
the globe, made by the flood, at this day 
evident in fossils, &c. ; retreat of the living 
to the mountains; the deluge reaches the 
mountains’ tops ; death of all flesh; burst- 
ing of a volcanic mountain; total subjuga- 
tion of all things by the victorious waters. 
(Episoce continued)—-Noah relates how the 
children of Seth (called sons of God) conti- 
nued to adore the true God under Adam ; 
their laws, employments, amusements ; 
Adam’s annual sacrifice and festival; letters 
taught to Enoch ; death of Adam 3 extension 
of the soas of God; mix with the children 
of men, of whom are the giants; idolaters 
threaten the death of Encvch, who is caught 


up by angels to heaven ; temple of Zaham, an ° 


allegory. 
Boox 4th. 

Total darkness surrounded the waters, 
which rolled on the earth forty days ; Satan, 
from the throne of hell, sends a messenger 
to this creation, to observe the situation and 
appearance of the world ; his journey through 
hell's territory, and the regions of night; 
first entrance into the planetary system ; 
passes the constellations ; view of the earth ; 
description thereof to Satan on his return; 
meanwhile, Uriel assembles five angels in 
the lowest heaven; description of that heae 
ven; after relating the Almighty’s will, that 
earth shall not utterly perish, he sends Urim 
and Zinghiel down to the internal part of the 
globe to stop the fountains of the great deep; 
their voyage through the circumambient 
flood; Zinghiei’s speech; closing of the 
seep; alteration of the shape of the earth ; 
formation of continents, lakes, &c.; their 
conversation ; travel through the globe ; re- 
light all the internal fires ; physiological de- 
scription 5 Iri stops the firmamental sluices ; 
binds up the snow, hail, &c.; Zeticl com- 
mands the winds to their receptacles, and 
opens wpon the earth a hot thirsty blast; the 
sinking of the waters; the angels ascend to 
a heavenly festival. 

Boox 5th. 

The sons of men make war upon the sons 

of God, calling in, as auxiliaries, the giants, 


whose chief, Gorkan, king of Anak, assem- 
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bles his forces; th ; 
Methuselah, at ieee Right 
different tribes; their sabia TANCE 0 tig 
Methuselah’s address; their sy nates 
token of fire from heaven ; a j mite 
thuselah as chief 5 his speech, WD Of Me, 
cil; army described ; arms, 
of the enemy, appearance of the giants, 
phants, stores, &c. ; order of battle = def “a 
the footmen ; success of the aie, 
tions of Noah (thena young man) se xe 
tan his friend ; general battle ; acts of - 
kan 3 death of Gezoranek the prowess of 
Tinal and Achor, two giants; Noah's ut. 
tack on _Tinal 3 Tinal slain by a shower of 
arrows ; in falling, he buries Noah and other 
beneath his shield ; the sons of God pursue 
the retiring rebel forces; are recalied by 
Methuselah; the army refreshed, ani a 
watch appointed, 
Boor 6th. 
Night.—Noah and his friend Joktan ex. 
tricate themselves from under the gian’s 
shield ; reconnoitre the enemy’s camp; view 
thereof at night; taken prisoners; grand 
council of the Anakims; idolatrous nites; 
Gorkan, Migdol, Gisgah, and others, dcdate 
respecting the battie; breaking up of the 
council; feasts and orgies; tacir quarrels, 
Morning.—Both armies prepare for battle ; 
Methuselah’s instructions to his leaders ; on- 
set; godly are repulsed; acts of Methuselah; 
they rally ; general battle ; ambuscade ; rout 
of the giant and elephantine force j coliect: 
ing the wounded ; godly sacrifice ; victorious 
hymn and song of the surviving ; lament 
tion of young Joktan and. Noab. 
Boox 7th. . 
Ominous appearance , the Anakims supet- 
stitiously terrified; withdraw (heir sores; 
march described ; court of Gorkan} aliure: 
ments of Mezirima, daughter of Ora ; 4 
duction of Jokcan ; Noah’s fidelity 5 wat #" 
the Azgads ; worship and offering to the idol; 
Nuah’s imprisonment ; his cemptations, #° 
condemnation ; his vision ; released by the 
angel Raphael ; return to his triends j 
ing of Noah and Hara ; their marriage, +* 
Boox 8th. ¥ 
The subsiding of the waters; ee 
of the formation of the uppet any 
earth ; resting of the ark on Mount ot 
the dove sent out ; appearance of ae 
Uriel, inthe lowest heaven, a Ten 
tutelary angeis of the earth 5 inf ‘a 
Satan’s intention to revisit the & ase Te 
structions thereon ; are sent out to ss food, 
getation, and prepare the earth berm 
&c. for man and beast; their opeF 
scribed. 
Boox 9th. 
Address ; (Continuation 
After a series of years, 
> 


of their territory 5 
request assistance, and that ’ 
command of the holy tibet 
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gith an army in his stead ; destruction of the 
ord ; battle ; meeting of Noah 
and Joktan; death of Joktan ; defeat of the 
holy tribes; the angel Raphael forbids Noah 
to renew the battle, as the Lord had forsaken 
them ; takes him up above the earth to meet 
Usiel, who shows him ail the nattons of the 
world, and their wickedness 5 tel!s him of 
the Almighty’s intention to destroy mankind 
by a food of waters; orders him to preach 
repentance; instructs how to build the ark; 
(couclusion of the Episode. ) 
Boox 10th, end last. 

Satan prepares his legions to renew the'r 
attacks upon men ; his rejoicing at the num- 
ber of his victims, and success of his arts ; 
his instructions to the demons, (taking a 
view of the modes of insernal influence) 3 
nature in her new robes 3 the second dove 
sent out; preparations for leaving the ark ; 
the angel Uriel descends with ten thousand 
angelic spirits in his train ; removes the Al- 
mighty seal from the door of the ark; leads 
out Noah, &c. and delivers to him the cove- 
nant of God. 

‘« Angels and cherubim, companions bright, 
Sons of Omnipotence, whose high commands 
To saints are ever joyous embassies, 
’Tis past the lips supreme, it is gone forth, 
That earth —— 
Ye that delight in fire, air, earth, or sea, 
Hie to your separate powers; louse all the 
winds ; 
From chains set free th’ outrageous fires ; 
unbar 
The portals of the liquid firmament ; 
Speak to the bellowing, indignant deep, 
To burst his ancient adamantine shell, 
And strength with strength o’erwhelm, &c.” 
F a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
h OT observing in your last any reply 
to your correspondent, page 178, 
respecting a method of setting pencil 
drawings, I can inform hin, that a mix- 
ture of milk and water, in about equal 
parts, poured gently (not washed on with 
a brush, as it would smear) will answer 
the purpose extremely well. 
know some artists, who throw in 
many of the principal shades with chalk, 
or pencil, and colour ever it, which has a 
good etfect for some subjects, as the 
masses of trees, fore-grounds, &c. and is 
& considerable saving of labour; a solu- 
tion of any of the gums is then used; 
those which ave the least affected by 
Changes of the aunosphere are best, 2s 
isingass. Care must be taken that it be 
hot too strong, or it will crack, and be 
lable to retain the dust. Somme use the 
Solution of gam for pencil-drawings, 
isiead of the above wash; but unless it 
€ ade very weak, ‘it is subject to the 
latter iuconvemience ; indeed, milk and 
Waler may be used for drawings which 
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are intended to be tinted, but the first 
wash is apt to work rather greasy. 
Chelmsford, Your's, &c. 
October 6, 1809. Ay Amateur. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
; the Memoirs of Lord Kames, lately 
published, among the characters of 
the celebrated Scotch writers of the las¢ 
age, a short account is given of the late 
Lord Hailes (Sir D. Dalrymple), in which 
the particulars of his literary character, 
and the merits of his various writings, 
historical, critical, and theological, are 
touched with much propriety and discera. 
meut, by the very learned author, Lord 
Wodehouselee. Amidst other particu- 
lars, his lordship observes, that ‘ the 
erudition of Lord Hailes was not of a 
dry, scholastic nature: he felt the beau- 
ties of the composition of the ancients: 
he entered with taste and discernment 
into the merits of the Latin poets; and 
that particular vein of delicate and inge- 
nious thought, which characterizes the 
Greek epiyrammatists; and a few speci- 
mens, which he left of his own composi. 
tion in that style, evince the hand of a 
master. It would not be easy to produce 
from the works of any modern Latin poet, 
‘a more delicate, tender, and pathetic ef- 
fusion, or an idyllion of g-eater classical 
purity, than the following iambicks, on a 
domestic calamity of the severest nature : 


On the death of his first wife, in childbed 
of twins. 
Vidi gemellos, et superbivi parens, 
Fausti decus puerperi ; 
At mox sub uno flebilis vidi parens 
Coadi gemellos cespite ! 
Te, dulcis uxor! ut mihi sol occidit 
Radiante dejectus polo! 
Obscura vite nunc ego per avia, 
Heu, solus, ac dubius feror !” 


Now, Sir, although I agree with the very 
learned biographer of Lord Kames, from 
whose work I have derived both instruc- 
tion and pleasure, that these verses are 
delicate, tender, and pathetic, in ahigh 
degree, I have some little duubt of the 
classical purity of one particular expres- 
sion. What I mean is, the phrase, feb: 
lis vidi parens. Tlie epithet, febilis, ap- 
pears to me to be here used in a sense, 
not warranted by any classical authority. 
The writer evidently meant the word (o 
signify, disconsolate, or deeply affected 
with grief, on account of hts losses. But 
flebilis 15 never, as I believe, used 10 that 
sense. Icis the quality of ercsling grief, 
which is expressed by this verbal adjec- 
tive, or the quality which renders the 
thing, or person, the subject Seni 
: us 
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Thus we have in Horace, Tu semper urges 


flebilibus modis— Multis tlle bonis flebslts 


occidit.—In Ovid, Elegia flebilis, Carmen 


frebile :—and Stephanus, in his Thesaurus, 


explains the word flebilis, by plenum 
lachrymis, vel dignum quod fleatur ; and 


cites many examples of its use in that- 


sense, but in no other. It may, no 
doubt, be alleged, that a person who 
has suffered such misfortunes as are here 
alluded to, is dignus qui fleatur ; but this 
is plainly not the author’s meaning. He 
intended to express his own deep afilicti- 
on and surrow, and not to express that 
he was the object of afiliction and sorrow 
to others; which last is the only legiti- 
mate sense of the word, I would, there- 
fore, with all respect, both for the author 
of these verses, who is certainly a very 
elegant poet, and for the judgment of the 
critic, who justly praises them, suggest 
an alteration of this epithet, and that the 
line should run thus: 


Et mox sub uno tristis, heu, vidi parens. 


If I am wrong in the foregoing criticism, 
and any of your learned readers shall 
point out te me a good authority, from 
an ancient classic, for the use of the 
word flebilis, in the sense in which Lord 
Hailes has here employed it, I shall be 
much obliged tothem. Your’s, &c. 


Oxford-strect, Nov. 14, 1808. RK. B. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Maga 


IT. the third volume of Lord Valenria’ 
. aentia’s 
Travels, lately published, page 420 
Is an inscription copied from a column 
in a mosque at Damietta. His lords) 
informs us, that to him,  J¢ js quite uns 
intelligible: that it is certainly not en. 
tirelyin Greek, nor any other characters 
but seems Cabalistic,” r 
To me it appears to be pure Greek: 
and the form of the letters to be that 
which is now commonly used in Greece 
and Asia Minor, and even in the mo. 
dern Greek books, printed at Venice and 
the lonian islands, as well as in Biblical 
Greek Manuscripts about the twelfth and 
succeeding centuries. I have ventured 
to supply a few letters which appear to 
me to have been defaced at the end of 
the first, second, and third lines; though 
Tam not convinced that the final M at 
the end of the first line, may not have 
been the initial of the name of the de. 
ceased, to whose memory it was erected. 
Above the inscription is an ornamented 
cross. I have used the leiters employed 
by our printers. 


zine, 


TON SON AOVAON\TON ATION 


FESLPrION. 


ie. MyncSnts ew, Kupie, ev tn Raridsia cx, 
dia Tov coy Surov roy Ayioy Pempyiov. 

*€ Lord! remember me in thy kingdom, for 
the sake of, (or through the intercession of,) 
thy servant, St. George.” 

KE isa well known abbreviation of 
KYPIE, Lord. St. George is the tute- 
lary saint of t!e Greek Church. 

You will reacily admit that this epitaph 


eech made by 


is an application of thes 
+ PP po our Saviour 


the penitent malefactor, 
on the Cross. she 
Mystic Suzi pxcu Kogit, oray exSng ev 77 Bazin 
CHR. 
«¢ Lord remember me when t 
thy kingdom. Luke xxiii. 42. 
Your’s, &c. Host 
Bedford, July 25,1809. Purr h'", 


hou comest 19 
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Ty the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


piteee have lately very generally 


stated the great obligations which 
the country 1S under to Mr. Spencer 
sith, for having shown his patriotism, 
by introducing the valuable plant which 
produces the ‘Turkey madder roots: of 
the importance of this plant, [ have long 
ween so well aware, that [ must assert 
my claim to the honour by informing you, 
that full twenty years ago, I imported 
seeds, from which numerous plants were 
duced, and have been circulated in 
considerable quantities amongst my 
fiends. I still retain plenty of plants 
forthe same purpose, and have in my 
possession, cotton dyed from roots of my 
own growing fifteen years ago, of a much 
finer colour than had ever then been 
produced in Britain. Some later im- 
provements in the process of dying, would 
probably produce a finer colour now, con- 
sidering the superior quality of the roots. 
Ishall probably take an opportunity of 
stating at large, the causes which have 
hitherto retarded its culture with success; 
they chiefly depend upon the climate, as 
the rvots require to be dried® without 
ire, which is found to injure the colour, 
and render itofasimilar hue to the Dutch 
wadder, or of a brick-dust tinge, instead 
o! crimson. Your’s, &c. 
I. L, Parcrps. 
Manchester, Sept. 10,1809. 


a 


Tv the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
"THROUGH the channel of your well- 
conducted Magazine, 1 beg leave to 
endeavour to bring the scenery of Esth- 
waite Lake into more general notice 
than it has hitherto obtained. It will 
not, Thope, be thought an intrusion by 
the admirers of the beautiful in nature, 
“S situations of less consequertte, are 
often more minutely described. The 
a perenne place to be mentioned in 
* Gescription, is Strickland Ease, a 
Yery beautiful peninsula, in Esthwaite 
*, @ sweet situation, admired by all 
p ~ of taste, who have seen it, which 
vale — thought an eligible place 
aan eman's retreat, Though it is 
a ard peninsula, it frequently forms 
ies de as the water, when high, over. 
meen . ee and thus totally sur- 
Cinta” ndeed it might, at a small 
pense, be made a complete and per- 


ee 
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etual island, by cutting through the 
isthmus, which is low and narrow, It is 
situated on the western Margin, and 
about half way up the lake, into which 
it stretches very far; is of a handsume 
elliptical form, comprehending upwards 
of nine and a half acres, and is fringed 
round with coppice and timber-trees, 
such as oak, ash, &c. In the middle it 
rises into a beautiful mount, crowned 
with cultivation. . 
The best view of this lovely and ine 
teresting spot, may be enjoyed by tour- 
ists, on the road from Cantmel to 
Hawkshead. When at about two miles 
from the latter place, the lake appears 
from the road at Easthead Pasture, 
where they may stop and obtain a good 
distant view of Strickland Ease, rising ° 
majestically from the bosom of the beau- 
tiful lake. A very fine near view of it, 
may he afterwards obtained by passing 
by it, as it is near the road. 


Should the travellers cross Winander- 


mere, at the ferry, and vo from thence to 
Hawkshead, they may also obtain a good 
view of the peninsula, from the east side 
of the lake, on the road betwixt Sawrey 
and Hawkshead, but they ought by no 
means to omit visiting the stations 
pointed out before. 


The beauties naturally possessed by 


this lovely spot, may be considerably ime 
proved by tasteful buildings, plantations, 
&c. Prime and pleasant situations for 
this purpose, are becoming scarce amongst 
the lakes. This place, on account of 
the singularity of its benny: situation, 
&c. cannot be matched in nd. 
resembles, more than any other situation 
in the neighbourhood, Belle Isle, the 
favourite retreat of J. C. Curwen, esq. 
for which the sum of thirty thousand 
pounds has been offered and refused, 

_This peninsula is situated in a very 1n- 
proving ne‘ghbourhood, and if builtupon, 
would form an elegant and healthful re- 
tirement, being admirably situated for 
fishing and field sports, as game Js plen- 
tiful in its vicinity. 


ngland. Ie 


The mountain scenery which surrounds 


this place at a distance, is awfully bube 
lime ; but to enjoy it I would recommend 


a personal survey. 


The editor of a periodical work, having 


published that there are musquitoes in 
the neighbourhood of this place, the au- 
thor of this has made enquiries concern- 
ing them, and cannot learn any thing 
certain. about the 
tenant of this spot, for upwards of seven 


~ years past, Says, 
3P 


m, except that the 


that there are no such 
insects 
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insects on the farm, of which it forms a 
part, nor does a person who lives at the 
farm-house, now know of them about 
the laud. If there are any troublesume 
species of gnats in the neighbourhood, 
I sheuld thik their numbers might be 
greatly diminished, or they may be toe 
tally eradicated by a better state of 
drainage and cultivation. I should ima- 
gine, that few ladics or gentlemen are 
so faint-hearted, as to be frightened from 
visiting this delightful country, on ac- 
count of such representation. 
Your's, &c. ae 
ee 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

AVING lately directed a consider- 
H able share of attention to the study 
of elucution, and duly estimating the va- 
lue of your Literary Miscellany, I beg 
permission to adopt it, as the medium of 
conveying to the students of oratory, a 
few preliminary observations on the su- 
perior branches of the science. _ 

Prior to the system of inflexion, the 
methods of treating the subject of enun- 
ciation, must have been vague and uncer- 
tain. The inhabitants of Ireland, the 
erudite sons of the North, could not rea- 
dily divest themselves of the repeated 
succession of circumflexes; nor could the 
students of the southern part of Great” 
Britain, though justly noticed for the va- 
riety of their modulation, make suitable 
advances in the art, without the advan. 
tage of established and invariable rulesof 
inflexion, deduced from some settled 
principle of nature. 

The improvement in the English lan- 
guage, which so sapidly advanced in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, began to de- 
cline during the great rebellion, in the 
year 1642, The prevailing cant of the 
enthusiasts, at the time of the usurpation, 
together with the dissclute manners 
which marked the reign of Charles II, 
tended much to lessen the value of our 
language: and when we take into consi- 
dération the manifest licentiousness of 
the writers of this latter period—writers 
of the first ability, prostituting their 
splendid talents, to gratify the depraved 
taste of the people, we shall nut feel 
surprised, that the minds of succeeding 
ages were contaminated, and the spirit, 
perhaps, of emulative genius, poisoned in 
the brd. 

The first attempt to model the lan- 
guage to some fixed standard, was made 
inthe latter part of the reign of Queen 
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at illustrious 
aside, 


ed state, was 
un, when Dr, 


Anne; but at the death of th 
princess, the plan was laid 

In this rude, uncultivat 
the language of Great Brit; 
Johnson began to collect examples and 
authorities tur his Dictionary ; in which 
he detined and determined the proper 
signication of words, and completely 
rectilied the then prevalent orthography 
and accentuation., ‘The next step lo. 
wards the improvement of lang 
ably introduced by Mr. Shendan, in a 
work entitled, ‘ British Education,” 
‘To this succeeded a valuable effort, by 
the same gentleman, to aflix a general 
standard of pronunciation; which, with 
the uncommon genius and abilities of Dr, 
Johnson, assisted in paving the way toa 
more correct knowledge and use of our 
language. Immediately after this, ful- 
lowed the discovery of i:flexion, or that 
termination, in which all speaking sounds 
may be resolved. It might be supposed, 
that a circumstance of such peculiar mo- 
ment, would have been embraced by the 
admirers of eloquence with avidity; but 
for years, it was totally disregarded, and 
buried, as it were, in eblivion. 

As the choice and disposal of words, 
wre the peculiar properties of well-con- 
structed sentences, so an adequate dis 
play of sound, to convey their precise 
meaning to the ear, should occupy a very 
considerable share of our attention. 

Quintilian reports, that the Greek and 
Latin orators, made no scruple to atiirm 
the efficacy of pronunciation ; and, that 
an oration, of little inherent merit, re 
commended by the graces of action, car 
ried greater weizht, than the best com- 
position, unassisted by its appropriate 
cesticulation. It is not to be wondered 
at, then, that direc.ly subsequent to the 
study of philosophy, elocution, and fans 
guage, were considered the principal ob- 
jects of attention, in the education ol 
their youth. But, that the attainment, 
which genius had acquired, might be wn- 
parted to others, it was necessary, rc 
the tones of pronunciation, should .. 
formed on rules, equally investigated by 
reason and ascertained by cena 
This could not possibly be effected wit : 
out a complete. analysis of the — 
voice ; for, as music could not have bee 
reduced to principle, without the hago 
knowledge of intervals and distance®, a 
elocution may be said to remain destitu 
of system, without an adeguate percep 
tion of the union, division, ayd subdir 


. . e 7 j " ndit 
sions. Notwithstanding, 
SIGH, of inflextons + howerery 


hIge, was 
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however, the apparent ignorance of the arrangement of suspension; “that the se- 
ancients, in pont of systematical inflexi- ries 1s necessarily connected with the cirs 
on, Cicero proves the excellence of the cumflex; and, that, as in ascending to 
wuricular organ of the Romans, when he the tonic, im minor scales of music, a 
gates, that, “in the repetition of a sharp major is requisite to render the key 
verse, the whole theatre was in an up- melodious, so, by analogy, in the ine 
war, if there were one syllable too many, verted order, or transpositive construc- 
or too few, in it. Not that the crowd tion of language, a suitable choice of 
was atall acquainted with the quantity inflexion is necessary, that the spirit of 
of poetic feet, nor had any notion of the proposition may be echoed to the 
numbers; nor could they tell what it was, ear, with just emphasis, and effect. 
which gave them offence; or why, or in These positions appear to be so well 
what respect, it was a fault’. Still so established, by the examples and autho- 
vestige of authority can be traced, from rity of the most eminent orators of the 
which we may suppose, the ancients had day, that illustration, or attempt at proof, 
aualyzed speaking sounds; indeed, from is superfluous, 
the indefinite specimen of Cicero onthe ‘That the most useful, as well as the 
subject, we may, with propriety, con- most polite accomplishment, may be more 
clude, that the various modifications of seadily appreciated, and more generally 
the human voice, were entirely unknown adopted, I shall, in a subsequent essay, 
to them, The refinements, therefore, submit a concise explanation of the the- 
which oratory acquired, in those ages, ory of inflexion. For the favor of your 
were in consequence of the well-regulated insertion, I shall feel obliged. 
taste which prevailed among the people,  Aentzsh Town, Your’s, &e. 
and not of information deduced from Nov. 6th, 1809. James Wricut. 
books and systems. —~a- 
r bs de wig egh*4 ity of 18%, acto To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
5 ’ ‘ periud, was 
supposed to he retrograde to the idea of | 
common maxin, and good taste ;—and BSERVING in your Magazine, for 
modulation was placed solely in the di- the present mouth of November, a 
versification of what might be termed a paper by Mr. Phillips of Manchester, on 
key note, the variety of syllables, or em=- the means of preventing the forgery of 
plasis, whether delivered long: or short, bank-notes, I could not but feel interested 
swift or slow; little or no advance in in asubject, which for two years has 
enunciation, conversational, or other- been the principal object of my atten- 
‘se, a a Science, could be expected. tion; and as I presume Mr. Phillips is not 
Nearly at the close of the last century, biassed in favour of any particular mode, 
the author of a small treatise, dedicated provided the good be effected, I shall, for 
to David Garrick, esq. entitled, “the the satisfaction of that gentleman, as well 
Art of Delivering written Language,” as such of your readers, as are afraid of 
Clearly pointed out the absurdity of such being cheated of their money, describe 
theory, by producing a convincing and) what has been che result of my studies 
philosophical proof of the inflexion of and application, to accomplish.a banke 
yeaking sounds, | Although this ingeni- note secarity. si aa. cpais Ulloa 
tr nites proceeded no further, the de- ~~ Mr. Phillips apea sn sy hoses hg 
son Was as satisfactory to those con- but partial security, to ebec ry + 
cerned in the argumentation, as it has combines the most distingsiones _ ae 
‘itely been valuable to students in elocu- in the kingdom, concluding | re ae ; 
“an. such a phalanx of talent, forgery wees 
Pe Hlaes Mr. Walker, a gentleman, be igri to encoeiiet Oe I cea 
be suti ssiduiy and perseveranbe cannot so it might, Pee he genius and judg- 
suliciently admired, not only explain- to be possessed of the ge J 


SIR, 


ed the different modifications of the ment of Heath, 
speaking voice, but also proved, that Fitler, 

lied modifications were niost intimately masters, $0 
Rae pr Auam and that in particular but it is well 
considerabt pronunciation, the sense was _ selves, 
t ~—s obscured, by adopting cone could copy an 
"NY modes of inflexion. It has also not originally &x 
’ ‘scertained, that certain modifying respect 
_ sentence, require peculiar quence, 
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Sharpe, Landseer, and 
to imitate the execution of these 
us to impose on the public ; 
known to these artists theme 
of very mferior talent, 
d copy, with what he could 
ecute; and that too, in 
»f much more consé- 
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note, That the public at large, are not 
competent judges of works off this de- 
scription, is too obvious to require come 
ment, and the varieties which must un- 
avoidably occur, even by the same artist, 
copying the same subject, would so puz- 
zie and distract the minute observer, that 
no judgment could be formed with any 
degree of certainty. The expense atten- 
ding such plan, may possibly be below 
the consideration of the Bank of England, 
but it would certainly be very much aug- 
mented to what it is at present. 

That I may not be understood asdiffer- 
ing in opinion from the artists, stated by 
Mr. Phillips, as having given their appro- 
bation to the above scheme, [I must quote 
what he advances being their sole object, 
pamely, “to defy the imitation of bun- 
glers in the art of engraving.” Withsuch 
it would most certainly have an effect, 
and save many a stupid fellow from run- 
ning his head against the gallows ; but 
there is little reliance to be placed in 
knavery always chusing such heads for 
its habitation. 

Mr. Phillips has mentioned the ruling 
machine, as an assistant, in conjunction 
with the water-mark, to form a basis for 
the ornament and writing. This con- 
junction, I should conceive improper; 
‘not only because the water-mark has been 
proved of no real service, but were the 
face of the note to be covered with ruled 
lines, the water-mark, at present hardly 
flistinguishable, would then be rendered 
invisible. But that the ruling machine 
affords the best means of security, among 
the inventions of the present day, is an 
opinion I am decidedly in ‘avour of; and 
it is on that principle, I founded a plan, 
which has, for upwards of a twelve- 
mouth, been before the public: a short 
account of which was inserted in this 
Magazine, of December, 1808; and in the 
Scots Magazine of May last, appeared a 
more detailed paper on the subject, b 
Alexander Henderson, esq. of Edin- 
burgh. Itis not only on account of the 
handsome manner Mr. Henderson has 
spoken of the invention, that J wish to 

efey to his paper, but more particularly 
his laudable anxiety to promote, what he 
conceived of commercial utility, is deser- 
ving of public notice, as his disinterested 
and persevering kindness, demands my 
warmest gratitude, towards a gentleman, 
to whom I am personally unknown. 

T hope, Mr. Editor, I shall be pardoned 
this little digression; if T have turned 
aside, it was to acknowledge a debt J am 
alraid I shall never beable to pay, = 


That engraved lines, divided with no 
other assistant than the eye, must, hows 
ever disguised their defects, be vreatl 
deficient in mathematical truth, will hard. 
ly be denied; and that an instrument 
capable of performing and dividing such 
lines with mathematical precision; must 
produce an effect, in point of executivn, 
very much superior, requires, I should 
imagine, no elucidation. The fact is so 
universally admitted by artists, that no 
one will or can undertake to match, by 
the common process, what has been 
done by the machine. The only objec- 
tion to the ruling machine on its origi- 
nal construction, furnishing the means 
of Bank-note security, was, its principle 
being so easily comprehended by the 
work produced, and consequently af. 
fording no security against its becoming 
generally known. ‘This has been veri- 
fied by the number of t!-ese machines 
now in existence. Various attempts 
were made to improve the operations of 
this instrument, which, being confined 
toa straight line, excluded its applica- 
tion from many parts of engraving, where 
waved lines were indispensibly neces- 
sary. The freedom and vartety required 
in these lines rendered the undertaking 
extremely difficult, and a stulf mechanical 
uniformity, resembling what may be seen 
on waistcoat-pieces, or paper snuils 
boxes, was all that was effected, and 
which, in picturesque engraving, could 
not be admitted. 

Tt was not till after several years aps 
plication to the study of this useful ob- 
ject, that I was fortunate enough to dis- 
cover a mode by which it might be 
accomplished, and having invented ay 
instrument, so difficult in its construc: 
tion, and different in its operations, 
from that generally known, a security for 
bank paper became my favourite a 
suit; and for this purpose, and with 
much labour and perseverance, [ at last 
effected a conjunction between twa 
lines the most opposite, or rather a com- 
bination of opposites, for not two lines 
on the plate were alike, yet all appeat- 
ing mathematically just, and "4 a 
spond with each other, As a wing 8 
tion of the appearance of the as . 
been given in a former Magazine, Is - 
here omit it. Having thus superse he 
the ruling machines, for not one 1 t ‘ 
country could make any resemblance 

° : lacknows 
my specimen, and tne univers’ Sof this 
ledgment of artists, that a wor Oo ms 
description was inimitable by the co! 


inions with 
mon process of engraving, opin! chick 
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+h T had the best opportunity ofbeing equally well executed by other machines on 
wuic . 


- Similar principles; but the machine for 
ndered this plan of secu - 
reer wae Still , ne objection waved ruling, 1 have no difficulty to assert, 
rity 0 a “an mind: for, however has never been imitated, and that it cannot 
remained 10 ? 


apt in mystery the operation, it was be imitated ae to make a forgery practi- 

5 ec < e . +4 . - 
Pa future period, it might cable, especially with the intervention of the 
possible, at some 1u p ’ g seta. 


be discovered, and I commenced my : 
audies anew, with the hope of finding : To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
remedy for this imaginary evil, and whic stR, 
J at last accompiished by means of a HEN a respectable individual an- 
check, exactly corresponding with every \ \ ticipates the useful political cou- 
jine on the note, and which, being cut 10 tem lations of an enlightened legislature, 
my form or at any part, would still be and comes forward ata great expense 
fund to match with the lines on the gig risque, to provide an institution for 
wie, By this means the whole was the relief of suffering humanity, I believe 
brought to such a nicety, that, provided your own benevolence will make you 
I should lose my private calculations, I€ 4 A yious to record it in your useful pages. 
would be impracticable, even fur inyself, The place I allude to, is in my own ime 
to match my own work with the check, mediate neighbourhood ; and after great- 
and consequently impossible, even ad- ly exciting my curiosity, has, on viewing 
mitting the principle to be discovered, it, as highly satisfied my mind, and. asto- 
that another instrument could be made, jy i<hed me with the novelty and ingenuity 
by which to accomplish the numberless G¢ jeg construction. An able, indepen- 
varieties to be checked. dant, and feeling mind, an intellect clear 
These checks, I propose, should the ang ingenious, a courage enterprizing and 
plan ever be acied upon, to be publicly firm, were all required to bring to matu- 
slid, Their application is easy; they rity such a plan and establishment as 
supply the want of the knowledge of en- that of Dr. Fox’s asylum for lunatics, at 
graved lines, and would enable a child to Brislington, near Bristol: for there, se- 
determine the truth or untruth of bank- cure from the possibility of escape, or the 
paper, in the tenth part of the time it means of injuring themselves, or others, 
cali at present be done in any bank of the most deranged patients enjoy safety, 
the United Kingdom, free action, fine air, emchanting pros- 
From the approbation this plan has re- pect, quiet, the luxury of a bath, the so- 
ceived from highly distinguished charac- ciety of their equals in former rank, the 
fers, particu.arly in Scotland and Lreland, illusion of familiar intercourse, freedom, 
aswell as the public testimonies, which and taste, at every little interval of con- 
lave repeatedly been given in its favour, valescence ; the comfort of religious ordi- 
éven prior to the invention of the check, nances, and that hope, which the hum. 
by many of the first artists in London, bled children of affliction always derive 
there is every reason to hope it will ulti fom formal public prayers. 
mately find countenance with those im- To effect these ends, an enormous ex- 
mediately concerned, or, at least, be the pense has been cheertully incurred; and 
neans of awakening a spirit of enquiry, 4 sort of little village erected, connected 
respecting the best mode of preventing by enclosures with the Doctor's reste 
positions, s6 frequently and daringly—gence, where each separate class of naite 
practised on the public. kind, from the prince to the labourer, 
Weston Place, James ARCHER. may equally enjoy every benefit de- 
Snall. Por Hospital, Nov. 13, 1809. scribed, yet without even a renga of 
ofan Mr. Phillips mentions < the unpa- their vicinity. Phe buildings alone a 
mode of ruling invented by Mr. said to have cost 25,0001. placed in the 
“ndseer, to defy the imitation of the most centre of a fine farm, every way accepta- 
sul.” L think it necessary to state, that ble to the patients, at proper periods ; 
t Landscer, much and deservedly as he i although in sight of the high road 
is admired as an engraver, has never, to my _ Bath a unconnected with neigh 
oledge, invented a ruling machine; nor is es “agin directions, while the site 
"= Practice of it necessary>to an artist of Ma fty plain, undulating, and en one 
usmerit. ‘The fact is this—I have for years 1s a lofty p d by a fine river and woods, 
done the ruling part of plates for Mr. Land- side bounde y “ nt bills, andon a 
ects and a great proportion of the first en- in view of magn) ‘dr healthy, and fer- 
Bravers in London, by a machine invented by _ soil that is at once ary, ‘ 


Myselt, Sut which I, by no means say, is not tile, The 
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The whole is in the owner’s hands, and 
possesses, besides the line of buildings be- 
fore-mentiened, av elegant ornamented 
cottage, near the gate; and a snug retired 
farm-house, where every accommodation 
can be procured for a person of fortune, 
sv as to calm the suspicion of a slightly 
wounded understanding, asto the opinion 


-of the world; which olten, we see, dis- 


turbs such objects at intervals, otherwise 
of composure, with the idea that they are 
considered as madmen, by all who sce 
them under the same rvuof with lu- 
natics, 

‘The construction of these buildings, ts 
ais interesting as the plan is judicious; be- 
ing all flat-roofed, and covered witha 
species of chunam, of the owner's inven- 
tion, that hitherto bas resisted rain, as 
well as lead could do: the whole of the 
joists, beams, and staircase, being com- 
posed of cast-iron, and the gutters and 
pipes, of stone-ware, by which means all 
fear of conflagration is completely done 
away ; there is indeed scarcely any wood 
employed im the building, except in 
flooring; and cach fire-place is so secured, 
that no patient can set himself on fire ; 
vet all enjoy the sight of one.—The bed- 
steads are also of tren, and screwed in 
their places, and ali articles of furniture 
so adjusted, that it is impossible to injure 
themselves, orothers, with it, during the 
night or day; fur a principal thing to be 
guarded against in apartments tor the 
insane, is the frequent desire they all 
have, at times, to commit suicide: but to 
proceed with regularity in this picture, 
let me commence, as I did when first [ 
obtained a view of it, by the principal 
mansion, 

This consists of a very handsome mo- 
dern house, the lower part of which is 
destined to the reception of the Doctor’s 
numerous family ; and so contrived, that 
the principal patients, who occupy the 
upper part, cannot, except by permission, 

lave any Communication whatever with 
the domestic establishment, being se- 
parated by two light doors of iron, 
painted to look like wood, one of which 
conducts to the females’ chambers, the 


other to the apartments of the male 
patents. 


Beneath is the kitchen, and other offi- 


ces, fitted up with steam-apparatus for 
cooking several dinners at one time; a 
forge, brewhouse, &c. and all inacces- 
sible to any one unconnected with its 
operations, by means of doors that open 
by secret springs, only known to the 
persons whose duty leads them there. 
This house has its back court for ex- 


[Dec. 1, 


ercisc, walled safely in, with a mound in 
the centre of it, that just rises igh 
enough to admit of the eyes of the pa. 
tients viewing the surrounding hills 
country, without being themselves seen, 
Phere are seven of these roomy enclo. 
sures, each accessible to the different 
classes of patients, in their several se. 
parate houses, the outermost of which js 
allotted to the lowest class of men, mostly 
varish-paupers, who are taken every care 
of, on very mederate pensions; and who, 
as well as the rest, enjoy the treedom of 
access to the open air, with the constant 
attendance of a separate keeper, at all 
hours of night or day, when it is deemed 
salutary. In these houses, there is a 
general sitting-room, and common table; 
and in each the same mount and gravel. 
walk, and rabbits have the general range 
of them all by passages, as they are 
found to afford considerable amusement 
to the confined, while they themselves 
encrease in perfect security. 

To prevent disorder or neglect, the 
whole of the left-hand houses are allotted 
to males, and no keeper can, on any 
pretence, quit the house 1 whicly he ts 
stationed, without ringing a bell for the 
porter, who has the master-key of all the 
sections; and ean, in case the keepers 
needs any article, or any assistance, be 
immediately apprised by touching the 
outermost door-bell ; the spring of which 
is only known to the guardian of that 
ward. b 

To the right-hand, the first smai 
building contains an elegant bathing: 
room, with a niche, for giving a bath by 
surprise, from a strong jet @eau, 
such as refuse the dip, and which has 
conveniencies for both hot, cold, oF 
vapour-bathing ; this building bas also its 
apartments for patients, 1s near the -- 
firmary, and overlooks the lawn, bers 
above the surrounding wall which Cit- 
cumvallates the whole range of buiidugs. 
Next to it stands also a separate stiue- 
ture, containing private rooms, _ 
very capacious laundry, drying yard, ¢ a 
These are connected with a kitchen, a 
extensive fruit-garden, of about four 
acres, surrounded by a lofty wall, “s 
side of which consists of a very * 
range of low buildings, that serves vite 
boundary to the courts of EXErCisey ale 
is entirely warmed by flues: 10 this a 
building, are the cells for mamlacs, : 

= - and who, %Y 
are violently disordered; an fo ant 
being thus placed, are kept ye se 
quiet, while at the same time [Df 

revented from disturbing others. 
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ments, and cystematical order, kept other, and the family; occasionally dining 
ranquil to that degree, that no one at table with them, under no other 
sould conjecture it to be the abode of seeming restraint, than they might he 
nagiaes; and alter visiting every part of expected to submit to as invalids, under 
in company with a gentleman, my the advice of a physician ; being, I ob- 
neighbour, in which we passed more served, never contradicted, however ab- 
‘an twe hours, without hearing the surd their remarks; and only controlied 
test outery, or seeing any symptoms in their attempts to infringe the rules of 
iat could induce us to think they sut- the institution. One result of the giving 
ed any uneasiness, one of the party, the free access to the courts at all times, 
attaking leave, paid the Doctor a de- had I found been, that they were far less 
ved aud handsome compliment, by  clamorous than usual; and the day being 
turning to me and saying, “ If, by the fine, when I was there, I observed that 
decrees of Providence, yl should ever be the generality were lying on the bauk of 
ailicted with the malady, which we have the mounts, musing, or viewing the hills 
‘ust seen so well accommodated, and from their suinmits. 
vently relieved, [ entreat you to instruct To superficial observers, it may seem 
uvyfamily to place me here.” that madness would level all feelings, 
Nothing indeed seems to be wanting, and that thus separating them into gras 
connected with the comforts of the in- dations of rank, might be unnecessary, 
habitants of this extensive building; fura but it is not so; on the contrary, 
chapel is provided for the convalescents, etiquette is more than useful, it is abso- 
where service is regularly performed, lutely necessary to be observed; and no 
and a large shaved bowling-green, in punishment, I am informed, so speedily 
view of the front of the building, en- reclaims them from disobedience, as a 
closed by green hedges, is always used threatened short exile to the ward of a 
asa daily promenade, for such as are lower class. Since this establishment 
orderly and obedient; while others are bas been completed, or about the same 
ailowed with their keepers, to extend time, it seems to have been a generally 
their walks ‘round the whole estate and received opinion, that mansions on a 
am, which is all in a ring-fence, and large scale of this kind, were wanted in 
divested of every common thoroughfare. every county; and the legislature has 
fhus T have given you a slight sketch of accordingly passed an act, for the purpose 
aplan, that every one must wish to see of enabling the magistrates to erect 
more general, at a period when it is by them; as vet, I believe only one has been 
all medical men confessed, that insanity established; butas many will, doubtles-, 
making rapid strides in this Island; originate from this act, I dunk this 
but before I conclude, it may be both sketch of a building, planned and axe- 
inusing, interésting, and useful, to state cuted by a gentleman, who has long 
Cat, besides the ordinary system of made the care of this dreadful malady 
_o practised in. other respect- his peculiar study, may be generally use- 
wile houses, the rellecting mind of our ful, by pointing out what seems to me, 
humane professor, bas adopted one pe- to he an almost perfect model for Minis 
“warity, which report states to be very tation. Your's, &e. 
G. CUMBERLAND. 


eectual in calming, and very essential 
Ile i ae 
Jonthly Maguzine. 
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oon towards completing a cure. babs ; 
Om all the lower order of his pas To te Editor of the « 
dtired oe onally, in their several ac- = SIR, 
a bili dct or trades; and I was 
‘ wer 4 ears than astonished, to find 
fe ae vHacksmith working at the hy anecd ap hacsties, 9 Shy Seon p27 
he ; preparing locks and bars, for Printing; and asr ~ 5 ee '; rab ape 
Purpose of confining others in the ed the honour ol this useful invention, 
wine ‘state, during his lucid intervals; claimed the nativity ot Homer. — 
"ule in the grounds, other insane people Avery slight consideration wee phere, 
nere Making hay ; ‘and in the laundry, however, that these claims and preten- 
Yo more female patients busily em. sions are founded in ignorance or er- 


Ploved in ironing |i the art of printing being, when first 
oning linen. The better sort ror, } ‘cation of © very 


& ; x 
So, as rauch as possible, seem doubtful’ used, only a new appli 


if they a * ° - . n 
are confined, as they practice ancient mvenuon. 
' . 
"awing, needte-work, take hale hileas: All your readers, who re Cape Sea 
impression of a broad seal on the i 
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4d pay and receive visits from each Charters 


EF. have fur two or three centuries 


been amused, and imposed upon 
lotes of the origin of the art of 
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Charters and Grants of the tith and 
12th centuries, will discover in them 
the origin of block-printing, (that which 
was first practised,) and will be sensible, 
that the pretended novelty of the discu- 
very of this art at Haerlem, Mentz, &c. 
consisted in nothing more than making 
the impression on Paper, instead of 
Wax! 

The origin of seals may be referred 
back tothe rudest ages, anterior, doubt- 
less, to the earliest records, and must 
have arrived at considerable perfection, 
before the same principle was applied to 
the art of coining, which we know to be 
at least three thousand years old. 

Those who have, mistakenly, had at- 
tached to them the honour of the whole 
discovery, it is well known, made use 
only of wooden blocks; but the greatest 
improvement in the art of printing was, 
doubtless, that of moveable types, made 
at a subsequent period. Our modern 
steryotype printers would, however, carry 
us back again to solid pages, blocks, or 
seals ! 

Let us then hear no more of the won- 
derful anecdotes about Laurentius, Faus- 
tus, and others, to whom the invention of 
this art has been ascribed; but let us 
expunge them from our books, and bury 
them with the national vanity which first 
gave them currency. 

London, 


Your’s, &c. 
Nov. 4, 1809. 


Common SENSE. 
i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
IVE me leave to interpose a word 
B or twe in vindication of ** honest 
John Bailey,” the dictionary-inaker, who 
bas not had fair play in your Magazine. 
In one place he is charged with having 
defined the word “ Gregorian,” as a 
wig so called; and, in another, it is 
stated, that, in the edition of 1785, the 
absurd definition of thunder, as ** a 
noise known by persons not deaf; a 
bright flame ;” is continued. Now, in 
the second edition, printed in 1736, the 
above articles stand as follows :— Gre- 
orian On" one Gregory, a barber in the 
Strand,}] a cap of hair.” This is not 
only a just definition, but, at the same 
tune, a curious article. It is immedi- 
ately followed ‘by another, and a very 
or one, relating to the Gregorian 
alendar, and totally unconnected with 
the other.® 


In the same edition, thunder is de- 





-—s 


* See Magazine for November; p. 577, 


On the Thermometrical Calendar. 


[Dec. 1, 


fined ‘a noise in the lowest 
the air, excited by a sudden 
sulphureous exhaiations ; 
which seemsas if it passed through arches,” 
When this was first altered remains 
be ascertained ; but I cannot enn, . 
that Bailey himself would hay 
sense for nonsense. 
. Your's, &e. 
Nov. 7, 1809. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Maga 
SIR, 
PON looking over the different eo. 
lumns usually to be found in the 
calendars of our almanacs, such as sun's 
rising, moon’s age, time of high water, 
&c. it occurs to me, that in addition to 
these, the mean temperature (in degrees 
of Fahrenheit) might be stated, not only 
of each month, but of every day of the 
month, taken from the observation of 
several years, as applying to any putti- 
cular place ; and on this subject I beg 
leave to offer a few remarks. 
e For the sake of illustration, I annex 
the mean temperature of each month, as 
calculated from the observation of seve. 
ral years, in this city (Edinburgh), with 
the degrees of progression, froin heat to 
cold, and from cold to heat. 
1 - - - January 36 
February -- 37 --- 1} 
$3 - - - December 37} 
March - --+--+40 --- 5} 
44 - - - November 4! 
coe e 44h +22 74 
7 - - = October 
2+. 51 --- Gf 
54h - = - September 55 
June - - +57 ---5 
di - = - August 
- = -61f --- 1} 
Annual Mean 477; 


From this table it appears, in the first 
place, as is pretty well known, that July 
is the warmest, and January the coldest, 
months in the year, and that there 1s 4 
progression in temperature, from the one 
to the other, but that this progression 's 
far from being regular or umtoin 

From the winter solstice to the vernal 
equinox, aud from the summer solstice 
to the autumnal equinox, the advance 
{rom a cold to a milder, and from a warn 
to a colder, temperature, 1s $0 slow, 2s 
to require the mean of several years - 
ascertain its existence; for if we ™ . 
some particular years, we find this a 
reversed. Thus, in 1807, February “ 


colder than January, aud a 


t region of 
kindling of 
a rattling Noise, 


rt Suppose, 
c exchanged 


E, 


zine, 


April 
P 48 
May 


60 
July 
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February. From the vernal equinox to the 
summer solstice, and from the autumnal 
equinox to the winter solstice, the pro- 
gression of temperature Is tore than as 
rapid again; the progression of the 
spring and autumn months exceeding 
that of the summer ana winter months 
in the proporuon of above five to two, 
and gradually increasing till we come 
tothe middle point between the equi- 
noxes and solstices, then decreasing gra- 
dually after. Thus, for instance, the 
rogression of that from January to 
March is 4; from March to May 114; 
that of cold, from July to September, 
is 64; from September to November 14. 

It is to be observed also, that the heat 
of two months only in June or August 
may, in some particular years, exceed 
that of July; while the cold of four 
other months, namely, November, De- 
cember, February, and March, may oc- 
casionally exceed that of January, so 
that the range of our coldest weather 
in winter greatly exceeds that of our 
warmest 1n summer. 

If careful, observations were made 
throughout different climates, similar to 
the above, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the mean and progressive tem- 
peratures, in as great a variety of situa- 
tions as possible, a good deal of impor. 
tant information might be added to the 
general stuck, particularly when com- 
parisons might be made, and inferences 
drawn, as to the influence, for example, 
of continental or insular situations, and 
their fitness or unfitness for promoting 
vegetation, and of course agricultural 
pursuits, &c. And for still farther elu- 
cidating this subject, an estimate of the 
quanuty of rain falling each month by 


itself, taken from a mean of several years’ 


observations, would be also highly neces-- 


sary, 


These hints are submitted to your 
readers, with the view of pointing out 
some uses to ‘which the keeping of cor- 
rect meteorological journals may be ap- 
ped. Other advantages to be derived 
12M such studies may, no doubt, suggest 

emselves to others. 

Edinburgh, Your's, &c, 

. 13, 1809. G. W. 


ee 
. For the Monthly Magazine. 
R. ADAM CLARKE, and the IMPERIAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
BEG leave, through the medium of 
- Jour valuable Magazine, the enemy 
clusion, and the exposure of impos- 
lure of every kind, to call the attention 
ONTHLY Maa. No. 19%. 


Adam Clarke, and the Imperial Encyclopedia. 481 


of the public to what I apprehend is a 
very shabby trick of some of * the eclec« 
tic sect.” On the wrapper of the No. 
vember number of your entertaining 
miscellany, there is an advertisement of 
a new Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 
under the title of the ‘* Imperial Ency- 
clopedia,” by William Moore Johnson, 
A.M. and Thomas Exley, and sanctioned 
by the recommendation of Adam 
Clarke, L.L.D.” Many of your readers 
well know, that Dr. Adam Clarke is a 
man. of considerable erudition, as a ge- 
neral scholar, and of much-famed talents 
as a pulpit orator; that he is, nearly, if 
not quite, at the head of the numerous 
sect of Wesleyan Methodists; by whom 
he is, of course, considered as an oracle 
in every thing that relates to literature, 
science, and religion, But it is not so 
well known, that Dr. Clarke is a near 
relative, I believe the brother in-law, of 
one of the conductors of this new Dic- 
tionary, namely, the Rev. W. M. John- 
son. Such, however, is the rumour in 
our remote corner of the country: and 
if it be not true, it is quite — that it 
should be stated publicly, that Dr. 
Clarke, or his protegés, may contradict 
the statement as publicly. I apprehend, 
however, they will not be able to do this. 
Now, Sir, I have no aversion to either 
methodists, or methodism; but I have a 
ggeat hatred to deception, and every 
thing that stands at a distance from 
plain-dealing. Of course, 1 donot like 
to see a recommendation sent into the 
world, and a into the metho» 
distic part of the world, with all the au- 
thority of an “ Imprimatur,” printed 
upon the cover of the thirty thousands 
of the Methodist Magazine, to be re- 
ceived as the disinterested opinion of 
their most celebrated preacher, by the 
hundred thousand well-meaning readers 
of that Magazine; when, in fact, no re- 
commendation can be conceived to ema- 
nate from a more interested source. A 
gentleman, whose character 1s known, 
recommends to the public a work, partly 
compiled by a near relative, whose cha- 
racter is not known; and that public, 
who know nothing of that relationship, 
attach to the recommendation @ yt 
sand times its real value, ap account o 
iri f the motives that might 
their ignorance v ‘oh 
and doubtless had some weight, 
= coe a character thus “ accurately 
roduced,” to use Dr. Clarke’s own 
fo I shall not here dwell upon 
ye of the recommendation ; 
cates troduction of “as far as I 
the cautious " Q have 
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have had leisure to examine it, (which 
may, for aught we know to the contrary, 
e just as far from the first page to the 
second ) and of the value of the work, in 
so small a compass,” as “ four handsome 
volumes in quarto,” (double the size of 
Greégory’s Dictionary of Arts and Sci- 
ences, by the way:) but I must say, that 
if this mode of puffing off a brother-in- 
law’s performances be consistent with 
the present genius of methodism, it 
must be sadly lowered in temperature 
since the time of its establisber; for, 
whatever I may think of John Wesley, 
of his excellencies, or of his defects, he 
had not in his composition a particle 
of what was found in that of Ignatius 
Loyola, - Your’s, &c. 
Kochdaule, Lancashire, Anti-Menpbax. 
November 7, 1809. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HAT the House of Commons is not 
what it was when first constituted, 
and that corrupt and improper influence 
1s exercised over it, no person is bold 
enough todeny. ‘That, like an old mansion, 
it 48 very much out of repair, is a truth 
that every person is obliged, however un- 
willingly, to acknowledge, although every 
observer stands in silent dread of the 
consequences. I have not observed a 
pian brought forward likely to remedy 
the evil; therefore, notwithstanding I 
feel myself very unequal to the task, as 
no other person comes forward with a 
om, [think it my duty, from the love I 
ave to my country, and a dread of the 
convulsion we seem evidently upon the 
brink of experiencing, through the me- 
dium of your valuable Magazine, to 
propose the under-mentioned regulations 
to the serious consideration of the pub- 
lic, not asa plan, but as a mere sketch, 
that may happily turn the attention of 
some persons far better qualified to do 
justice to the subject. I must confess, I 
see great danger, and very little good, 
likely to arise trom universal suitrave, 
I think every voter should esteem the 
privilege, and think it a high honour to 
be in possession of a vote. In the com- 
mon concerns of life, we seldom find that 
which is the business and duty of a whole 
parish, for instance, is so well attended 
to, as if it cancerned only one or two 
individuals; that body of men, who, 
through habits of sober industry, are 
least likely to be influenced by corrupt 
and improper motives, I think, Are as a 
body, more likely to be met with in the 


Plan for a Reform in the House of Commons.  [Dec. 1, 


middling classes of society. Persons 
who are continually experiencing the 
pressure of want, or are aspiring after 
grandeur of appearance, far beyond their 
income, I think very likely to sell their 
vote to the best purchasers. Ou the othe 
hand, the middling class of society, by 
having their time and attention fully 
occupied mn arranging and conducting 
their various trades and occupations, are 
not so likely, on every trivial occasion, to 
put forth that energy that ought to le 
reserved for cases of real national im- 
portance; the greatest evilof a popular 
government, is the ease with which a 
popular cry and fermentcan be produced 
by those persons, who seek to hide their 
base designs amidst the general confu 
sion; by which: means the people get be- 
wildered, and no real essential good is 
done : the cry of no popery, fully evinces 
what I allude to, [ think non-resident 
freemen, and little forty shilling free- 
holders, have been productive of a great 
deal of evil; as elections are often turned 
about by people, who are not even 
known or thought of, at any other time, 
I am no politician, and delight in the 
shades of privacy ; therefore, I shall thank 
you, if you think my observations deserve 
a place in your valuable Magazine, not to 


annex my name to them, by doing which 


you will oblige, Your's, XC. 
Woodbridge, 


October 25, 1809. 
An Outline of a Plan for a Reforma 


the House of Commons. 

1. Asitis very desirable, as much as pet 
sible, to conform to ancient customs, those 
boroughs, that at present return meinbers to 
Parliament, to continue so to do under (he 
following regulations; but the exclusive tgst 
of hurgage tenures to be done away. 

29, That all owners of copyhold estates, 
of the value of ten paunds per anuum, to be 
entitled to vote for members of Parliament 
for the borough or county. a 

3. That all owners of freehold estates, 
of the value of five pounds per annus ” 
entitled to a vote for the borough or co a 

4, That the renter of a farm, on ite of 
atter two years’ occupation, of the ead 
forty pounds per annum, -be entitled toa 
for the district, or county. f the 

5. That the renter of a messuace, . ns 
value of twenty pounds per anoum, o a 
lease, or after two years’ occupation, " 
titled to a vote for the borough, or enser 

6. That no freeman of any ano 
should be entitled to & vote, unless he oe 
owner of, or occupies, a house, * ae 
within the county, or within twenty anes 
the borough, of the anaual value Of © 
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nds; and of which he had been tenant one interested persons be set aside, as the jaw in 
est: no other case allows a man to be a judge in 
7, That all boroughs, that at present his own cause, therefore the House requires 
seni members, continue so todo, provided, them to withdraw before a division. 1 think 
after the above regulations, there are 500 it would prove their cause to be a very bad 
“glectors 3 if less than that number, and more one, if they durst not trust it with the restof 
“than 200, either to sead one member, or to the House. 
add one or two surrounding, or adjoining a 


hundreds, to form a district, as local circum- . aah 
stances may direct, or the 200 electors may To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


uest. 
4 That populous towns, that do not at B* pleased to acquaint your corre- 
sent send members, in future do so, in spondent, Capel Lofft, in answer 
the proportion of one member for every 400 to his question in the Monthly Magazine 
electors; the number of members andelec- that I have in my possession a square 
tors to be regulated every ats =" . piano-forte, made by Zumpe, in 1768, 

if any public-spirited member coule be in- and which, for a smalt one, is a very 


duced, from a principle of duty, to bring fer , ‘ 
ward the above, or any more suitable proposi- ‘good one; the keys act in the common 
manner, and strike two wires; it has the 


tions, and then move, that all representatives iy . . 

of boroughs, where, for the two last general mark xviii. upon it, which I have always 
glections, a less number than 100 electors Understood to be the number he had then 
had possessed, or then possessed, the right, made. Your's, &c. 

the proof to rest with the members, and to be London, R.K.D. 
made within fourteen days, that their vote as September 21, 1809, 
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CORONATION or NAPOLEON, in tar CHURCH or NOTRE DAMP, 
aT PARIS, DECEMBER @, 1804, 


HE total interruption of communication between England and France, for several 

years past, has prevented our receiving, till lately, an accurate representation of 
one of the most extraordinary events of modern times. We have, however, at length 
received the annexed engraving, which is not less interesting, as a representation of this 
coronation, than as containing portraits of six personages, whose names will always con- 
tinue (o be fu:nous in the History of Europe. 


The drawing was made at the moment when Napoleon placed the crown on his head. 
The Empress is kneeling to receive the crown, which stands on the Altar, from his hands 5 
and the Pope, seated at the Altar, is pronouncing the holy benediction, 


The brothers of Napoleon, Lovts, since King of Holland ; and Joseru, since King 
-9f Naples and Spain, are prominent figures in the ceremony. Monat, now King of 
Naples, and then Commandant of Paris, stands to the right of Napoleon; and behind, 
wre Cardinal Fescu, since Coadjuter to the Prince Primate of the Confederation of the 
Rhine; and Cardinal Carrara, the Pope’s Legate: all of them are striking likenesses. 


The grand throne on which the Emperor; Empress, and Pope, afterwards took their 
Scuts, is represented in the back ground. The body of the church, filled with all the 
authorities and dignitaries of France, is more to the left. 

Further particulars of this ceremony, were given in the Monthly Magazine, published 
January 1, 1805. Aé that time, considering the dreadful sacrifices which France had 
made to establish a government of liberty, we could not treat this ceremony other, than 

#5 @ scgne in the drama of the Revolution, destined to glitter for un hour, and be for 
_ Svtten. The genius of Buonaparte has, however, given it a degree of solidity and cone 
! sequence, which renders it, in-an historical and political sense, the greatest evenl of 
these eventful times. Since that time, France has’ extended its dominion to the shores 
_ Othe Bultic, to the Adriatic, the Tagus, and the Pillars of Hercules; she has con- 
“quered and overturned all the ancient monarchies of the European Continent ; and 
“whatever may be the justice of her cause, or the final destiny of Napoleon, avd the 
‘Buonaparte fumily, these events will live in the page of history, and never cease to 
-., Possess considerable interest with mankind, 
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MEMOIRS AND REMAINS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 





BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF 
JAMES ELPHINSTON, Esa. 

LIFE spent actively in the cause of 

religion, of virtue, and of learning, 
extending to within twelve years of a 
century, and that century the eighteenth, 
cannot fail to be replete with instruction 
aud interest. Could the life of the man 
whose name stands at the head of this 
memoir be traced in detail; could his 
actions, his sentiments, his motives, his 
Studies, and avocations, be investigated 
through the various stages of hi> earthly 
existence, the result would probably 
afford the volumes of biography one 
of their greatest ornaments, as it 
would present a complete career of uti- 
lity, wisdom, and innocence; of piety 
mingling with cheerfulness; of glowing 
temporal affections subsiding into resig- 
nation by the influence of eternal hopes ; 
of native simplicity in union with great- 
ness of mind. “Much as such a memoir 
is to be wished, the author of the present 
tribuie to his memory not only feels 
himself unequal to the task, but has not 
the means of accomplishing it; yet, from 
2 long personal knowledge of him, and 
from materials supported by concurrent 
testimonies, he willattempt to collect such 
facts, and to record such opinions and 
sentiments, as may afford a striking re- 
semblance of the venerated friend whose 
memory he wished to have seen pre- 
served by an abler hand.* 





* The Rev. William Hawtayne, rector of 
Elstree, in Hertfordshire, one of bis most 
esteemed friends, and who had been his pupil, 
whose permission, had he not left England, J 
have not a doubt I should have received, to 
throw into a note the following extract of his 
answer to a letter requesting him to compose a 
memoir of Mr. Elphinston: 

*¢ It would certainly afford mea sincere 
pleasure to manifest the regard J had for our 
departed friend, as well as to pay every atten- 
tion in my power to his estimable and exein- 
ey widow, But I feel that neither my ta- 

ents nor habits would enable me to do him 
justice in the way you mention. A sketch of 
Mr. Elphinston’s life might embrace many 
topics, and might make a reference tg his 
works absolutely necessary; at least, very 
desirable. That alone would be a bar to my 
undertaking the aflice in my present state of 
exile. Perhaps the most striking feature in 
his character was his piety, his integrity, and 
his ardent attachment to the religion and the 
laws of his country. He was the lover of his 
king, and the friend of mankind, And what- 





James ELpuinston was born at Edin. 
burgh, on the 6th day of December 
1721. He was the son of the Rev. Wil. 
liam Elphinston ; his mother’s maiden. 
hame was Honeyman; she was daughter 
of the minister of Kinet, and the niece 
of Dr. Honeyman, Bishop of Orkney, 
By the marriage of his sister with the 
late William Strahan, esq. the King’s 
printer, he was uncle to the Rev. Dr. 
George Strahan, vicar of Islington, and 
of Cranham, and prebendary of Roches. : 
ter; to the present Andrew Strahan, 
esq. M. P. who succeeded his father as 
his Majesty’s printer; to the late Mis, 
Spottiswoode, the wife of John Spottis. 
woode, esq. of Spottiswoode, in Scot- 
land; and to the late Mrs. Johnston, the 
wife of the late Andrew Johnston, esq, 
father of the present General Johnston, 
and of the Lady of Sir Alexander Monro, 
bart. 

Mr. Eiphinston received his education 
at the high school of Edinburgh, which, 
for many generations, has been among 
the most celebrated of the British em- 
pire for learning, and the eminent scho- 
lars it has produced.. When he was 
there, Mr. Alexander Findlater was the 
master of it, to whom he paid a tribute, 
which deserves to be here recorded, not 
only for the beauty and grateful spirit rt 
displays, but for the extraordinary resem- 
blance it bears to the writer of it, who, 
at the time he wrote it, was himself the 
master of a school, and may be said ta 
have drawn his own picture, while he 
thought he was only painting that of his 
tutor. It is addressed in a letter to one 
of his schuol-fellows, and is as follows :— 

“ Nor reflects it common bonour on 
our early education, that, at the distance 
of seven and thirty years, one half of so 





ever might have been his foibles, they were 
lost in the counterbalance of his virtues. 
Such indeed was my constant opinion of him, 
and I always felt myself highly gratified, 
when I thought I had obtained nis approba- 
tion. It ig, perhaps, true that I had seea 
more of him than you, but I do not know 
that that would give me any advantage 5 = 
those who had known him for a time mig 
have known him always, so simple were hte 
manners, and so undeviating his seqeor, 
Though much might be said on this score, 

think it would be impossible to pass over # 
mentiun of his literary merits, and those B& 
nuine traits of character which he has him- 
self given in his correspondence. 1 am cae 
tirely without assistance of this kind. vi 
pymerods 
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gumerous a Class of school-fellows should 
be still in full health and activity ; and 
that two aud forty years, which have 
connected Its members, have never been 
able to disunite any two, or to fix a stain 
ypon aay one of them. 

« But while we thus demonstrate a 
rirtuous education, the source of lasting 
health and happiness, as well as of end- 
jess friendship, can we withhold a tear 
due to the living and the dead? Above 
all, to the memory of such a master as [ 
am persuaded none of us has elsewhere 
found? His success evinced at once his 
ability and care. His ruling passion 
was indeed the success of his scholars ; 
of which he gave a sigmal instance in the 
year 1731 or 1732, when, in the name of 
ten of them, he published, after some 
provocation, a literary challenge, which 
the crowded, and thence glaring school of 
Dalkeith, was much too wise to accept. 

“ But when I think of his kindness 
and impartiality, his steadiness and mo- 
desty, his prudence, and his piety; when 
memory proves unable to retrace one 
defect or one excess in hisconduct; one 
uigoverned passion, or one unguarded 
word, during the happy course of a tui- 
tonto which Towe my little all, I can- 
hot but look back with grateful venera- 
tion, and gazing at a star of such magni- 
tude, hide my diminished head.” 

From the high school, it is presumed, 
Mr. Elphinston went to the College of 
Edinburgh, as he mentions in one of his 
letters a recollection from college, where, 
orsoon after he left it, he became the 
tutor of Lord Blantyre. He took a plea- 
‘ure in boasting of being a tutor when he 
"as scarcely seventeen years old. 
el ut the time he came of age, he 
: introduced to the celebrated histo- 
oa arte, whom he accompanied in a 
“ {rough Holland and Brabant, and 
ee a where he remained some time 
velle ein the house of hisyellow-tra- 
er and friend, received great civilities, 
and perfected his knowledge-and_ prac- 
tice Of the French language, in which he 
hot ONly conversed, but wrote, both in 
Prose and verse, with the facility and ele- 
bance of the most accomplished natives. 
rg death of Mr. Carte, ten years 
the bello einaton mentioned him in 
fiend § manner in a letter to a 
é. You will, I am sure, condole with 

On the loss of my valuable friend Mr. 
arte. He was in London some weeks 


rh preparing for the publication of his 
He was most cordial 


wth volume, 
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good company; but he breathed no Jess 
benefit to the public than to his friends. 
He told me, that after finishing his bis» 
tory, when he could play with his ume, 
as he phrased it, he meant to animadvert 
upon Lord Bolingbroke. Though this 
last must fall by his own inconsistence, 
what has England not lost in her histo- 
rian? and how light t@ me, in compari- 
son, was a group of deaths, that crowded 
upon us in One morning, which separates 
ly might each have claimed a tear, but 
which were all swallowed up in My. 
Carte’s.” 

On Mr. Elphinston’s leaving France, 
he immediately repaired to his native 
country. His woridly circumstances, 
fortunately for many, were such as ren- 
dered it necessary tor him to employ his 
talents andattainments, with a view to 
his support, and soon after his return te 
Scotland, he became an inmate in the 
tamily of James Moray, esq. of Aber 
cairny, in Perthshire, to whose eldest 
son he was tutor, and who, it appears 
from a letter of his mother’s, had become 
hispatron at that early period of bis life. 
The manner in which she mentions it gives 
a pleasing idea of patronage. ‘I heartily 
bless God for your sgfety and welfare, 
and that you enjoy the good company ot 
your patron, which I know you so much 
wished and longed for.” The patronage 
that excites such longing is truly delight. 
ful and noble; it at once stamps a cha- 
racier of worth on the protected, and of 
good sense and amiable feelings on the 
protector. How long Mr. Elphinston 
remained at Abercairny is uncertain; but 
in the year 1750 he appears taking an 
active part at Edinburgh in the circula- 
tion of Dr. Johnson’s Ramblers, the 
numbers of which, with the author’s cone 
currence, he re-published in Scotland, 
with a translation of many of the mottoes 
by himself. As the advertisement by 
which he announced the publication on 
the ist of June, 1750, cannot but be 
considered at this day as a curious docu- 
ment, and as it presents no inconsiderk- 
ble trait of the character of the editor, 
the insertion of it here will not be deem- 
ed irrelevant. It was found in print 
among his papers: and opposite to the 
word EpinBuRGH, the date of June 1, 
1750, is written in hisown hand. __ 

«¢ Just published, on a fine viet 
paper, and ina small octavo size, ~ ut 
binding in pocket volumes, Tue Ram- 
pier. To be continued on TussDays 
and Fripays. Nullius addictus, §¢. 
Eprnpurce: .printed for the worn’ 
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sold by William Gordon and C. Wright, 
a their shops in the Parliament Close, 
price one penny each number, and regu- 
larly delivered to subscribers in town, or 
sent to the country by post. 

*“ Tis Paper, which lately began its 
course at London, seems very happily 
calculated after the manner of the Spec- 
TATOR, inavariety of moral and critical 
essays, equally solid and agreeable, to 
ipprove taste while it entertains it; to 
expo:e vice, with all the force of ridi- 
cule, as well as of argument; and to set 
forth virtue in all hercharms. This be- 
ing the sole design of the Rawvaier, he 
never ranges in the regions of politics, 
and conveys neither news nor advertise- 
ments. ‘The reception he has met with 
in his native country, and which he must 
indeed meet with, wherever learning and 
knowledge, digested by genius and virtue, 
wherever delicacy of sentiment or 
beauty of style, is admired, flatters his 
Scottish editor, that he introduces to his 
countrymen no unacceptable acquaint- 
ance, by having prevailed with this new 
writer, ‘ blessed (as the Remembrancer 
justly paints him) with a vigorous imagi- 
nation, under the restraint of a classical 
judgment, and master of all the charms 
and graces of expression,’ to renew in 
Scollund his Rambles at half the London 
price.” 

Johnson was highly gratified with the 
successful zeal of his friend, and tran- 
scribed himself the mottoes for the num- 
bers of the English edition, when pub- 
lished in volumes, afiixing the name of 
the translator, which has been continued 
in every subsequent edition, 

In the year 1750, Mr. Elphinston, 
while residing in Edinburgh, lost his 
mother, of whose death he gave a 
very affecting account, in a letter to his 
sister, Mrs.Strahan, then living in London, 
This being’ shown to Johnson, brought 
tears to his eyes, and produced rom his 


pen one of the most beautiful letters of ' 


condolence ever written. It was pub- 
lished among his other works. This debt 
Mr, Elphinston had a melancholy oppor- 
tunity of repaying about two years atier, 
when Johnson lost his wife ; and again, 
1759, on the death of his mother; 
nor was it paid in coin less sterling.* 
In 1751, he married Miss Gordon, 
the daughter of a brother of General 
Gordon, of Auchintoul, and grand- 
daughter of Lord Auchintoul, one of the 





-* Those of these letters which are Original, 
will be given in our next Number, 
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ge of Justice. } 

the revolution of 1688. ‘Sc 
years after hi ri owe 
years after his marriage, Mr, Elohinston 
left Scotland, and fixed his abc 
the metropolis of England 
Brompton, and afterwards at Kensing. 


senators of the colle 


abode hear 
> first at 


ton ; where, for many years, he kept a 
school in a large and elegant house, « 
posite to the king's gardens, and which, 
at that time stood the first on entering 
Kensington. This noble mansion has 
since, not only been hid by new houses 
suine of which stand upon the old slay. 
ground, but detaced by the blocking g 
of the handsome bow-windows We Ag 
ing to the once elegant ball-room, at thc 
top of the eastern division of the buuse, 

On that site of learning, Mr. Elphin. 
ston not only infused knowledge, taste, 
and virtue, into the minds and hearts of 
his pupils, but seized every opportunity 
of sacrificing to the Muses himself, and 
of extending instruction and service to 
the larger circle of the world. In the 
year 1753, be made a poetical version of 
the younger Racine’s celebrated poem 
of Religion, which at the suggestion of 
Richardson, the araiable author of Cla- 
rissa, &c. he sent to the author of the 
Night Thoughts, whose applause it re- 
ceived ; both for the utility of the work, 
and the spirit of the translation, Find. 
ing no English grammar, of which he 
could approve, he, about this time, com- 
posed one himself for the use of his 
pupils, which he afterwards published in 
two duodecimo volumes. In 1763, he 
published his Poem, entitled, “ Fidue 
cation.” -It is a complete plan of reason, 
detailed in spirited verse, and evinces 
not only the just ideas he had conceived 
of the province he had adopted, but his 
powers to execute }t: 


«¢ Of al] the arts that honour human kind, 
The first must be the culture of the ming; 
And of the objects that our care employ, 
The most momentous is the rising boy 5 
How then to form the infant head and heart, 
To mould the outward, with the inward 


part ; ; iF 

To trace young genius from its latent 
springs, . 

T’ explore what each denies, and what | 
brings ; 

T° improve the powers, as nature bids them 
play, 

To make the passions own bland reasons 
sway ; 

To rear the child to youth, the youth to 
min, 


Be my advent’rous theme.” ==" , 
The purity of his plan, and at te 


same time the independence of his mind 
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in the execution of it, may be contem- 
jared with pleasure in the two tollowing 
extracts from his correspondence ; the 
frst is an answer to a gentleman, request- 
ing his opinion respecting the education 
and choice of a profession for his grand- 
con; the second is to a baronet, whose 
grandson was under his tuition, and who 
required very frequent accounts of his 

progress. z 

“If you mean to make him a scholar, 
and to tit him for any profession or state 

of life, that requires the qualification of 

a gentleman, he must, Ttiiak, Sir, ap- 
ply himself for some years to the four 
languages, Fnglish, French, Latin, and 
Greek; and the fundamental knowledge 
they convey: more years, however, or 

fewer, according to the two above- 
hinted requisites, and to the method, as 
well as situation, in which that four-fold 
study is pursued. Then, and not till 
then, seeins the time for philosophy and 
mathematics; for drawing, fencing, and 
other accomplishments, at once of the 
hody and the mind. Dancing may, or 
may not, accompany the languages. 
History, with her hand-maids, geography 
and chronology, never must be parted 
from them. Nor should the manual part 
of writing be neglected, while thought 
and style are gradually formed trom 
translation to composition ; and wiiile a 
regular course of arithmetic prepares for 
the mathematics. 

“Numberless indeed, and nameless 
are the attentions due to the formation, 
internal and external, of a young gentle- 
man; not only for the immediate con- 
veyauce of knowledge and good habit, 
but for rendering them effectual in future 
lite. To this end, nature must be can- 
didly consulted for the manner in which 
sé may be best modelled towardsthat 
Profession or pursuit, which she alone 
Can sately direct, 

“Every considerate person must al- 
low, Sir, with you, the native as much 
the most important tongue, as others, 
however excellent, are chiefly to be stu- 
tied for her sake; and no living language 
lsacquirable, in such easy purity, as in 
that part of the native country where it 
$s most politely and purely spoken. You 
must not wonder, if among the various 
“hguages, ancient and modern, I deal 
Ny T bestow my first and constant care 
eb gs ;or, if l deem my situation, 

au else, so peculiarly in- this, 


Adapted to the education of my young 
Countrymen,” 


3 
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The other passage referred to is as 
follows : 

“On your return to town, I make no 
doubt of atfurding so candid a judge all 
manner of satisfaction; as L have always 
been ambitious of the scrutiny of the 
knowing, because, though they ‘have the 
most extensive ideas of perfection, and 
thence the most ardent desire towards 
its attainment, yet thev too best see 
what sieps have been taken, and how far 
weak humanity, i her best exertions, 
can go, 

* To promise weekly letters, Sir, you 
know is impossible; but you will ever 
find me more ready to perform, than 
to promise. Ifmy pupils cannot satisfy, 
without weekly interruption, it is certain 
they never will satisfy ; for neither they, 
nor [, can do many things at once. As 
for the mama’s contriving avocations, 
that in visits the young gentleman may, 
by stolen letters, too careless, or toe 
something, perhaps, to be called his own, 
expose either himself or his masier, what 
can be the tendency? if not, that the 
child should learn to distrust, or to im- 
pose upon him, in whom, (if deserving 
the name of a master,) his confidence 
should be fixed, as in a parent, and 
thence naturally to distrust and impose 
on the rest of mankind; while such very 
tendency tells him, that he cannot con- 
fide in himself. 

‘¢ Nor need I now, Sir, repeat my fond 
opinion of your most amiable, and most 
hopeful grandchild; who, if he have but 
common justice done him, will make the 
fixure, nay, attain the happiness, (tenr- 
poral and eternal) that you wish. If] 
continue to enjoy the honour of his tue 
tion, T must have it in iny own way, 
which [ am proud to know, in every im- 
portant part, entirely coincident with 
yours, And indeed, Sir, he who has 
any eyes, must see for himseif; and he 
who has no eyes, must not surely be 
honoured with the highest human trust, 
which I think you have laid, however un- 
deservedly, on your, &c.” 

What can be more admirable than 
this readiness to show he understood bis 
duty, combined with a firmne-s that was 
not to be shaken by interested motives 
into servile compliances? That av man was 
ever more faithful, competent, or inde- 
fatiyable, in the trust he had undertaken, 
and the disinterested spirit with which 
he performed it, was but too clearly mae 
nifested, by his having amassed no fur- 


te ~ / 
tune when he relinquished & ; no 
us 
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his habits had always been those of I flattered myself that 


economy and temperance. 

It was impossible for a man like Mr, 
Elphinston to live at Kensington, with- 
out adding to the number of his friends, 
the great character who was then rector 
of the parish, Dr. Jortin, It has been 
always a boast of the writer of this we- 
moir, that from lis situation as a pupil of 
Mr. Elphinston’s, be had the honour of 
being presented to Dr. Jortin, Dr. 
Franklin, and Dr. Johnson, a triumvirate 
not easily matched. The death of Jor- 
tin, in 1770, was severely telt by Mr. 
Elphinston. 

Mr. Elphinston was always a ready 
champion in the cause of innocence. 
Among other occasions, one that hap- 
pened, while he resided at Kensington, 
was of an extraordinary nature, During 
the mayoralty of the famous John Wilks, 
one William Gibbs, a parishioner of Ken- 
sington, being accused by a worthless fel- 
low of having robbed him on the high- 
way, was tried at the Old Bailey, and 
found guilty. no spite of this, upon en- 
quiry made by the inhabitants of the pa- 
rish, the man was clearly found to be in- 
nocent, and to have been elsewhere at 
the time of the pretended robbery. In 
consequence of this, a petition was drawn 
up for him, and signed by the inhabitants; 
but Mr. Elphinston, not satisfied with 
being among the subscribers of the peti- 
tion, wrote a letter to Wilks, in which 
he stated the grounds that manitested the 
man’s innecence with convincing perspi- 
cuity. The letter is extant, and reflects 
the highest honour on the writer. It was 
successful; but the man had lost his 
health in prison, and died soon after his 
jiberation. 

In March, 1776, Mr. Elphinston gave 
up his school, but continued to reside in 
the same house in Kensington for some 
tine longer, employing himselfin a trans- 
lation of Martial, the proposals for pub- 
lishing which, he now began to circulate, 
He removed from Kensington in 1778, 
and in the same year lost his wife. His 

rief on that event was deep. “Such a 
Fes,” as Dr. Juhnson wrote to him on 
the occasion, ** lacerates the mind, and 
breaks the whole system of purposes and 
hopes. It leaves a dismal vacuity in 
life, that affords nothing on which the 
affections can fix, or to which endeavour 
may bedirected.” tis remarkable, how 
ingenious grief is in starting accusations 

of deficiency towards a beloved object 
torn away from all future attentions. In 
a letier to his nephew, lie says, ** thoogh 
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? I Was neither in. 
sible to what I ep. 


poignant are the re. 


attentive, nor insen 
joycd, various and 

grets I now feel, when I reflect how im. 
pay I promoted the happiness of 
rer I certainly held dearest on earth 

and how often, [ rather intended, than 
administered, the numberless assiduities 
indispensable to the comfort of one who 
composed every comfort to me.” The 
consolation and affection he received 
from his friends, and the flowing in of 
subscriptions to his translation of Mar 
tial, conspired to draw him from despond. 
ence; and, being advised to visit Scot. 
land, he gave up his residence in London, 
disposed of his furniture, and in a short 
time set out upon his journey. In Scot- 
land, he received numberless civilities, 
and there was a talk among his friends of 
the necessity of establishing a professor- 
ship of the English language at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, with a wish that be 
Should fill the chair. The idea had been 
suggested by Mr. (soon after Sir John) 
Sinclair, of Ulbster. The Lord Chief 
Baron Mongomery, Dr. Robertson the 
Historiographer of Scotland, the Earl of 
Dalhousie, who had been Mr, Elphin- 
ston’s pupil, Lord Elphinston, and 
others, consulted on the subject; but it 
fell to the ground: and in the autumn of 
1779, he returned to London, having pre- 
viously given a course uf Lectures on the 
English language ; first at Edinburgh, and 
then in the public hall of the University of 
Glasgow. 

He now published his system of or. 
thography, under the title of “ Propriety 
Ascertained in her Picture,” and deter- 
mined to support bis theory by practice ; 
to make an effort to change the whole 
system of etymology for that of analogy; 
to set derivation at defiance, and to cre: 
ate a revolution in favour of pronunciati- 
on; or, in his own words, to make Ortho- 
graphy the Mirror of Orthoepy. From 
this time, for the rest of his lite, whate 
ever he published or wrote, was commll- 
ted to paper in his new mode ol spelling. 
Though a bold, romantic, perhaps 'm- 
possible scheme, it is the Icss to be = 
dered at, when it is considered that t rc 
early and great object of his phileleg™ 
pursuits, was to establish, on —- r 
basis, the orthoepy of the English oA 
guage; an attempt, that could give “ 
little hope of success, while the form, 
which the sounds of words were printets 
remained in its unsettled state, on gp 
ing neither entirely on etymology, © 


. ‘ miv 15 
analogy ; but founded, as it certainl} a 


frien 
ga 
time 


oe ee ae He a hvlCU Chee 
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onheterogeneous, and arbitrary custom, 
without principle, and without rule. 
The recorder of this plan, 1s far from de- 
fending it; not, however, because he 
thinks it irrational, but because he he- 
eves it impossible; and he therefore 
ts that it was attempted by one 
whose competent knowledge of the 
English tongue might have been 
turned to such great advantage in other 
branches of philological disquisition. Nor 
is it to be denied, that, while Dr, Frank- 
lin was his great, if nothis only supporter, 
in his new system, Dr. Johnson, and other 
friends, who respected and loved him, 
saw with pain that he not only lost his 
time, but injured his purse. But Mr. 
Elphinston was a Quixotte in whatever he 
judged right: in religion, in virtue, in 
benevolent interferences, the force of 
custom, ora host of foes, made no impres- 
sion upon him; the only question with 
him was, should it be or should it not 
be? Such aiman might be foiled in an 
attempt, but was not likely to be diverted 
from one in which he thought right was 
to be supported against wrong., The 
worst that can be said of his perseverance 
in so hopeless a pursuit is, that it was a 
foible by which he injured no one but 
himself. 
Painful, indeed, is it to think that aman 
of such merit and virtue, should, by a well 
Meant undertaking, contract means of 
comtort already but too narrow: but, in 
Ir, Elphinston’s casé, this pain is Com- 
pensated to the observer, by contem- 
plating the rectitude of soul, and perse- 
Yerance in fragality, that preserved his 
nnd untainted and unbroken. He lived 
Upon the square with the world, and, sup- 
ported by conscience and temperance, 
health and spirits never forsook him to 
~ last day of iis life. In his sister and 
heen law he had real friends; but 
we oe _ of Mr, Strahau, in his opi- 
metal ‘4 Elphinston’s scheme, and 
me se the latter, who defended his 
whiete ae. Created a difference, 
. 2 one time, wore the appearance 
Without ha¥ing the reality of alienation 
aS was full d. Mr. Strahan died 
in theron - proved, r. Strahan diec 
dre o d 785, and bequeathed a hun- 
i we “ S a-year, a hundred pounds 
aieitakes pa and twenty guineas for 
pressed ’. o os Elphinston, who ex- 
generosit nye t, “ deeply sensible of a 
trated J yt re not then first demon- 
sister a efore fully known.” His 
month coo her husband about a 
tee wing ; y her will left her brother 
ve ed a-year more. Noble spirits; 
“TuLy Mag. No, 192, 


corked, and threw overboard. 
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Ye have now received him in the mansions 
of bliss, where your generosity is uncea- 
singly repaid with a glorious and eternal 
interest, It the voice of a mortal cau ace 
company an angel through the everlasting 
gates, receive with his heavenly, the 
earthly tribute, of one who now wafts it 
as his pen passes along the paper that 
records your worth ! 

Mr. Eiphinston was no solitary being; 
a more social or affectionate heart was 
never bestowed on man, Being now 
easy in his circumstances, he espoused a 
lady, who, though many years younger 
than himself, had the discernment to ap= 
preciate the merits both of bis head aad 
heart. On the 6th of October, 1785, Miss 
Falconar, the daughter of the Rev. James 
Falconar, and the niece of Bishop Fal- 
conar, bestowed her hand upon him; and 
a happier marriage, as proved by an ex. 
perience of four and twenty years, has 
seldom been celebrated. 

Soon after their marriage, the brother 
of Mrs. Elphinston, on a voyage to ludia, 
wrote a letter to his sisier, wuich was 
to have been sent by a vessel met at sea, 
but ke tinished :i too lare, the vessel being 


-under weigh; upon this, be consigned the 


which he 
It was 
picked up nme months after tue date of 
it by some tishermen, on the coast of Nore 
mandy, near Bayeux, Lins cireuiastance, 
apparently trivial, proved of great ime 
portance 1 the lite of Mr. Eiphiuston, 
as it was the cause of a triendsip with 
M. De Delleville, the judge ot the Ad- 
iniralty at Bayeux, from which he re= 
ceived mach gratification, Be-ides this, 


letter to un empty butte, 


it appears to have afforded the ce'ebrae 


ted St. Pierre some arguments in favour 
of his visionary system respecting the 
tides. 

In the year 1787, Mr. Elphinston once 
more visited Scotland, where he was 
again received with affection and respect 5 
and after a short stay returned to Eng- 
land, and fixed his residence at Islington, 
where he continued for some years, cul- 
tivating friendship by social intercourse 
and epistolary correspondence ; and 
where, having preserved a large collecion 
of letters, during the space of forty years, 
he amused himself in his leisure, with 
arranging and publishing a selection of 

hem, 

ae the spring of 1792, drawn by 
friendship, he removed from Islington ta 
Elstree, in Hertfordshire, where his me 


was devoted to the same rational enjoy- 
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ters; where old age gradually and not 
uneasily, advanced upon. him; and where, 
reposing on the atfection, and supported 
by the increasing assiduity, of an amiable 
and exemplary wife, le lingered cheer- 
fully on the verge of eternity, prepared, 
if ever man was, to obey, with equal 
cheerfulness, the summons to pass it. 
About three years ago, the conveni- 


‘ence of being near ‘own, induced him to 


take a house at Hainmersmith, where he 
continued ull his death, which took place 
on the 8th of October, 1809, i the 88th 
year of Insage. Though he inay be said 
to have possessed uninterrupted health, 
yet a few wecks previous to his dissolu- 
tion, one of iis legs swelled, and put on 
an appearance that exeited apprehen- 
sion ; but tiis was totally removed, and 
he continued well and happy during his 
remaining days, on the very last of which 
no unusual symptoms were observed to 
create alarm. He went to bed rather 
earlier than usual; but woke in the night, 
and endeavouring to sit up found him- 
self too feeble, on which Mrs. Elphin- 
ston called in her sister, and shortly after, 
he breathed his last, without a struggle 
ora pang. He was buried at Kensing- 
ton. The same unwearicd and never- 
failing attention whieh Mrs, Elphinston 
had bestowed upon him for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century, continued after life, 
He had many years ago rather hinted, 
than expressed, a wish to her, that his 
remains might be deposited there ; the 
recollection was followed by a read 
compliance, and he was attended thither 
by a number of friends, who loved and 
revered him. 

Mr. Elphinston’s works were nume- 
rous: a critical investigation of them 
would lead to great length; most of them 

ossess sterling merit,which, however, has 
ees veiled by the orthographical cloth- 


“ang he perseveringly gave to all he wrote. 


He was a great scholar, and an exccllent 
critic. Asa poet, his versification was 
sometimes flowing and smooth; at 
others, unharmonious, and sacrificed not 
only te sense, but too often to rhyme, 
in which he allowed no licence. As a 
prose writer, he had early habituated his 
_ to an inverted arrangement, which 
1 carried into alinost every subject he 
touched upon; but he was seldom ob- 
scure, and at times wrote with a simpli- 
city, which showed that he had the choice 
of style, as is apparent in the extracts 
inserted above, as well as throughout his 
eerrespondence, which is, unfortunately, 
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nalogical ortho. 


published in bis own a 
graphy. 

But, after all, it is as aman 
Christian that he excelled : as a sop 4 
brother, a husband, a father to many 
though he never had children of his ow, - 
as _a friend, an enlightened patriot, and 
a loyal subject. His “ manners were 
simple, his rectitude undeviating.” in 
religion he embraced the state es:ablishe 
ment to its full extent: his piety, though 
exemplary, was devoid of shows the sii. 
cerity of it was self-evident: but, thoush 
unobtrusive, it became impatient on the 
least attempt at profaneness; and an 
oath he could not endure. On such oc 
casions, he never failed boldly to correct 
the vice, whencesoever it proceeded, 

Mr. Elphinston was middie-sized, and 
slender in his person; he hada peculia: 
countenance, which, perhaps, would 
have been considered an ordinary one, 
but forthe spirit and intellectual emana- 
tion which it possessed. He had singu. 
larities, some of which were undoubtedly 
foibles. He never complied with fashion 
in the alteration of his clothes. Ina 
letter to a friend, in 1782, he says— 
“ Time has no more ebanged my heart 
than my dresy:” and he might have 
said it again on the 3th of October, 1809. 
The colour of his swit of clothes was in- 
variably, except when in mourning, whiat 
is called a drab; his coat was made mw 
the fashion that reigned when he re- 
turned from Frante im the beginning ot 
the last century, with flaps and buttons 
to the pockets and sleeves, and without 
a cape ; he always wore a powdered 
bag-wig with a high toupee, and walked 
with a cocked hat, and an aimber-hended 
cane ; his shoe-buckles had seldom been 
changed, and were always ol the saine 
size ; and he never wore boots. It one 
be observed, however, that he lately, more 
than once, offered to make any change 
Mrs. Elphinston might deem nyt 
but in her eyes his virtues and worth hae 
so sanctified his appearance, tat ne 
would have thought the alteratiol 
crilege. Mr. Elphinston’s wana? al 
bles originated, some in virtue Itsc’ i a 
others in the system he had cay he 
down for preserving the pulity the 
English tongue, As an instance, 4 al 
former, when any ladies were onl 

. # “a re at a Gisee 
pany, whose sleeves were at 8 0%" 
from their elbows, or whose nanan ae 
at ull exposed, he would fuicet aM 
place to place, look askance with pi na 
convulsion of his left eye, avd neve wl 
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sill he approached some of them, and, 

jnting to their arms, Say, ** Oh, yes, 
ageed | it is ery pretty, but it betrays 
more fashion than modesty ;” of some 
gnilar phrase: atter which he became 
cond humeured, 1a respect to the fuible 
fron the other SOUTCe, it consisted in 
taking the liberty of correcting others 
i che Mispronunciation of their words ; 
bot, far from meaning to hurt.or offend, 
it was evident that his intention was to 
oblive; and, if it was not always received 
with deference, it ought atleast, always 
wo have been attributed to the simplicity 
of his character, never to impoliteness, 
sill Jess to churlishness. 

How were these foibles obliterated by 
the genuine kindness of his heart, and 
the benevolence of his soul! It were 
endless to relate the instances of them: 
ane shall sutice, and conclude this tri- 
bute to his memory, which might easily 
he swelied to duuble its bulk, by detai!- 
jy his virtues, sentiments, and upinions, 

He had a friend, who lost a virtuous, 
amiable, and most beivved daughter. 
The grief that such a loss inflicts is not to 
be soothed by the condoling of language. 
The wretchad man fled from the spot 
where his happiness had received the 
blow; he fled also from society. Mr. 
Liphiuston, who understood nature, as- 
sured him, that under his roof he should 
finda room, where he might grieve un- 
disturbed. This real friendship was ac- 
cepted. Tn his house he remained for 
weeks, left entirely to the impulses of his 
own feclings, After awhile, the conver- 
sation, that was not forced, was courted, 
and a degree of relief insinuated, which 
could never have been bestowed by active 
coudolence, My child has opened her 
ams to receive him: she has paid her 
father’s debt in heaven, which he could 
Hever have acquitted on earth ! 

ft. -C.-Daiiasy 
ACCOUNT OF THE LATE 
CAPTAIN JOUN EVANS, 
, OF THE 24TH REGIMENT OF FOOT, 

HE subject of this narrative was 
born about the year 1777, at, or 
which ear a in the county of Cork; in 
; linea ourhood his father possessed 
Pay. OF considerable value, Joha 
anal ee son, was destined for 

“Ot the learned professions, and ac- 
cordingly received an excellent education 
oe College, where he imbibed a 

es iF Classical literature, which he 

cy continued to cultivate through 
We; le did not; however, remain long 





hear, 
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enough to take a degree; but, influenced 
by the charms of a red coat, the fickle- 
ness of youth, or, perhaps, more probably, 
by the circumstance of having a near 
reiation (the late Lord Clarina) high in 
the army, he quitted the academic shades 
for the more busy scenes of a military 
career, and became an ensign in the 24th 
regiment early in the year 1796. This 
regiment he joined at Moutreal, in Ca- 
nada, during the same summer, and 
seon acquired considerable estimation 
amongst the officers of the corps, as weil 
as the inhabitantsof the place. In 1797, 
he obtained his lieutenaney, and accon- 
pamed the regiment to Quebec; where 
he was soon, though unwillingly, involved 
inan affair, which, in some measure, caste 
gloom over his future existence. ‘This was 
aquarrel (if such it could be called) witha 
Lieutenaut Ogeiby, of the 26th reginent; 
the particulars of which, it may not be 
useless to relate, as they exhibit, in a 
strong pot of view, the folly of pertina- 
city, and the danger of altercation, even 
though the sutyect of dispute be unin. 
teresting and wisignificant. 

At this period, the barracks at Ques 
bec being more than full, Lieut. Ocelby 
was accommodated with a room (as a 
guest) in a bluck-house occupied by Lieut, 
Evans. One night, after Mr. Evans had 
retired to rest, Mr. Ogelby came in, and: 
a conversation ensued, which*turned upon 
the good things which the messes uf the 
24th and 26th regiments respectively 
produced; this proceeded with the most 
perfect good humour ull they came to 
the article of spruce beer, which Mr. E, 
said he did not think could possibly be 
better at the latter than at the former 
table: the other instantly, and With un. 
accountable warmth, insisted that it was, 
Evans, expressing surprise at such unne- 
cessary heat, Mr. Qgcivy repeated the 
assertion with unbandsome violence 3 
when Lieut, Evans said, “ If you talk in 
that way, you must mean to insinuate that 
Llie!” to which the other replied, “ f 
do, and you are a damned lying rascal 
On this, Lieutenant Evans desired a 
friend, who was present, to shut the 
door, and the conversation closed. In 
the morning, Mr. Evans desired the same 
mutual acquaintance to exapostulate witht 
Mr. Ovgelby upon the impropriety of the 
language he had used, and ca port out 
to him, that, as no fourth person was av- 

uainted with the affair, a quiet 4)» logy 
micht be made, and the offence forgat tens 

o however, of act eding to tive 


jnstead, | uy 
moderate and proper proposal, DLs. Use : 
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by repeated his insulting language, and 
declared, ‘* That, if Mr. Evans did not 
nolice it as a gentieman ought to do, he 
would spit in his face to make him do so!!!” 
To another officer also employed by Mr. 
Evans to negociate an accommodation, 
he not only used the same language, but, 
showing some pistols and flints, expressed 
his confidence of neither missing his fire 
no: aim. Thus cepeatedly insulted and 
provoked, a duel was no longer to be 
avoided: they met; and after an ex- 
change of shots, an accommodation was 
again proposed onthe part of Mr. Evans, 
and indigiantly rejected by the other; 
another case of pistols was fired, the 
samme accommodation again proposed, 
and agam rejected; this was no longer 
to be bornemMr. Evans took aim, aud 
his opponent perished. The Court of 
King’s Bench was about to sit, and in 
three or four days Lieute;,ant Evans sur- 
rendered to, and was instantly tried by, 
the laws of his country; when, after a 
most impartial investigation and able 
charge from Lord Chief Justice Osgood, 
the jury, without hesitation, gave a ver- 
dict of acquittal.* 

This unfortunate affair, however un- 
avoidable, cast, as I have before said, an 
occasional gloom over the future days of 
Lieutenant Evans, for, never was a duel 
named, but his countenance fell, and his 
Spirits instantaneously fled. 

Mr. Evans afterwards accompanied 
his regiment to Halitax, in Nova Scotia; 
and, in 1799, returning from that place 
to England, was taken prisoner by a 
French privateer. After being plunder. 
ed and kept on board for many weeks 
(though not otherwise ill-treated) he was 
Jauded en the Spanish coast, and in the 
neighbourhood of Corunna, trom whence 
he proceeded on foot to Operto, where 
he was fortunate enough to meet with 
Captain Donolly, then of the Narcissus 
frigate; that officer took him, and others 
Similariy situated, on board, treated 
them like brothers, and, in the month of 
May, 1300, landed them safe upon Eng- 
lish ground. At the time Lieutenant 
Evans arrived, the regiment was about to 
embark for Egypt; being, however, un- 
€quipped, and having private affairs of 





F Lest 4 svould be suspected of partiality 
an the foregoing narritive, L think it right to 
add, that the Miuutes of the Trial, taken 
Verbatim, are in my possession; and, that 
Mr. Osgood, the Judge, Captain Ware, of the 
OH0th regiment, and Captain Sinclair, of the 


‘sya! artillery, the principal witnesses, are 
iL LD existence, 
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180) 
linportance to arrange, he did not ac. red 
company it upon that expedition, but re. Cen 
joined it at Liverpvol in the followin certa 
year. Towards the close of 1804 he Th 
obtained letters of service to raise ‘tin ass! 
fora company in the 23d regiments but Pl 
early in 1805, having little prospect of heat 
Success, and the 24th regiment bein both 
again embarked, he rejoined that cor s, fair, 
and served in it at the reduction of the byt 
Cave of Goud Tlope; when, being senior if | 


lieutenant, he succeeded to a company, 
vacant bv the death of the ever-to-be-la. Fro 
mented Captain Foster, who was killed 
at the taking of that colony, This pro. 
motion brought him to England in the 
followimg year, in order to join the second 
battalion of the regiment. With this bat 
talion he proceeded to Guernsey, and 
from thence, in April of-the present year, 
to Lisbon; he advanced with it into 
Spain, and was mortally wounded in the I! 
neck, whilst exhibiting every proot of 
gallantry and skill at the recent battle of 
Talavera; he almost instantly lost all 
sensation in his arms and legs, and in 
this helpless state the first assistance he s 
received was from a private soldier, 
named Weaving, of the light infantry 
company, 3d foot guards: this mau had 
conveyed him to a place of security, 
given him water to drink, and adminis 
tered every comfort which bis limited 
means enabled him to procure. 

Towards this man Captain Evans re 
peatedly expressed the warmest grati- 
tude, and desired the writer of this article 
to prove it by more than words; some 
pecuniary reward has accordingly ro 
given: his captain has been furnishe 
with a written testimony of his conduct ; 
and his name is now publiched to the 
world by a grateful friend. ‘That ew 
had not time to see the deceased U 
many hours after he was wounded, = 
he found him lying in the place to # ar 
the friendly guardsman had conveye 
him. When addressed, he said to = 
‘¢ This is just the way your poor aut 
Foster* died.”—I endeavoured to r 
him hope; but he shook bis head, sag 
aware of his approaching pyrene 
emphatically pronounced the Oe . 
but glorious words, “ The will of Go = 
done :” these words he frequent'y i 
peated during the two days that he jin 


— 





——- 


* It is somewhat singular, that on 
which slew him, struck in precisely a or 
vital part as that which occasioned Cogtale 
motion, by destroying his predecessor, \°t"” 
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hospital at Talavera, and 
ee expired, with, 1 trust, ‘*a sure and 
then expired, Wir? nenatel 

ertain hope O! a joyful resurrection, 

The deceased was @ man of strong 
asions, but of a sound judgment, an 

a 

enlighiened mind, and a most excellent 
heat. "He was a general fgvourite with 
both sexes, and with all ranks. lo the 
fair, his suciety was always acceptable ; 
by the men it was eagerly sought. Many 
in perplexity have benefited by his ad- 
vice; many in difficulty by his purse. 
From the soldiers he exacted discipline 
and subordination; but to their wants he 
was scrupulously attentive, and to their 


red i the 
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failings humanely considerate. In his 
person he was greatly indebted to nature, 
being in height about five feet nine, 
remarkably well made, capable of. en- 
during excessive fatigue, aud extremely 
active. 

Such was Captain Evans; and the 
early death of such a man may surely be 
looked upon as a national loss. By a 
very extensive acquaintance, both mili. 
tary and civil, he will be long regretted, 
I need not, and cannot say, what is and 
will be felt by his more immediate asso- 
ciates and friends, 

‘Be C, 
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SCARCE TRACTS, WITIT EXTRACTS, AND ANALYSES OF 
SCARCE BOOKS. 


ee 
It is proposed in future to devote a few Pages of the Monthly Magazine to the 
Insertion of such Scarce Tracts as are of an interesting Nature, with the Use 
of which we muy be favoured by aur Correspondents; and under the same Head to 
introduce also the Analyses of scarce and curious Books, 
SG TT 


# 4 Voyage to England, containing many 
things relating to the state of Learning, 
Religion, and other Curiosities of that 
Kingdom. By Monsieur Sor biere. 
As also, Observations on the same Voy- 
age, by Dr. Thomas Sprat, Fellow of 
the Royal Society, und now Lord Bi- 
shop of Rochester. With a Letter of 
Monsieur Sorbiere’s, concerning the 
War between England and Holland. in 
1652. To all which is prefixed his Life, 
written by M. Graverol. Done into 
English, from the French Original.” 
Lond. 1709. 8va. 

'AMUEL Sorbiere, it appears, from 

the Life prefixed to the work, was 
born of Protestant parents, and an ho- 
hest family, in the town of St, Ambroix, 

Septeurber 17th, 1615. In 1639, he 

Went to Paris to study physic; and, in 

1642, travelled into Holland. 

“Sorbiere, during bis stay in Holland, 
helped to translate Cambden’s Britannia, 
Which was to be put into one of the 
tomes of the great Atlas, and which one 

labert, @ priest, who had begun it, was 
hot able to go through with, because of 

iS beiag abliged to return into France. 
twas not long after, that he also trans- 
lated Sir Thomas More’s Utopia’ into 
rench, at the request of the Rhine- 
Fave, who was then Governour of 

Sluice; and could not otherwise read it 

in that languaye, save in an old transla- 

hon, of above an hundred years stands 


ing, by Bartholomew Aneau, author of 
‘ Alector,” who made so much noise in 
the world in his time, and by the Lord of 
Branville, in a Gaulish stile, which the 

Rhinegrave could hardly understand.” 

In 1645, Sorhrere returned to France ; 
buat again visiting Holland the next year, 
he married at the Hague ; and afterwards 
went to Leyden to practice. Here he 
printed a sceptical “ Discourse, on the 
Passage of the Chyle; and the Motion of 
the Heart,” a translation of; Hobbes’s 
Politicks; and, to oblige his father-in- 
law, who had some interest in the East- 
India Company, a Merchant’s Letter 
from Brasil, to another of his Friends at 
Amsterdam, 

- Phe inclination he had to rove from one 
province to another, brought him back 
again into France. I) 1651), he became 
principal of the College of Orange ; 
where, in compliance with the wishes of 
the governor of the city, he printed a 
«6 Discourse on the true Cause of the 
Troubles in England, with a Letter 
from a French Gentleman to one of 
his Friends at Amsterdam, concerning 
Cromwell’s Designs.” 

About the end of 1653, he went to 
Vaison, and turned papist, publishing at 
Paris, the next year, in pursuance to the 
custom of the umes, a Discourse cone 
cerning bis Conversion. 

At Rome, he became known to Pope 


Alexander VIL. by a strong invective 
egainst 
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against the protestants, having previously 
taking the clerical habit. 

Of his Journey into England, in Come 
pany with a lew Friends, more will be 
saut presently. [his works of minor in- 
terest were numerous, and more various 
m their subjects than might be at first 
suppused, 

He died, April 9th, 1670, leaving se- 
veral manuscripts ready for the press be- 
hind hinr. Sorberiana, a Medley of Jests, 
Hhistorical Facts and Remarks, (in imita- 
tion of several pieces which had before 
appeared under the names of Scaliger, 
Cardinal Perron, and Thuanus,) were 
published by his son after his death. 

The Journey to England, 1s given in 
the form of a letter. M. Sorbiere, hav- 
ing left Paris, “in the eompany of some 
very good humoured gentlemen of the 
Polish nation, whospoke Latin very well, 
and explained themselves midifferently 
wellin French,” arrived at Calais, just in 
time to accompany Madaine de Fienne, 
i» her passage to Dover; for whom the 
Duke of York, afterwards (James If.) 
had sent a vessel. Ilaving reached 
Gravesend, by the way of Canterbury, 
amd Rochester, he took the boat, (he 
says,) and the opportunity of the tide, for 
the greater expedition to go to London, 

‘“* The houses in London, (says M. 
Sorbiere, p. 13,) are not so high as those 
in Paris, nor so full of people, being net 
su commodious for letting lodgings: there 
is scarce above one family in a house, 
unless it he about the New Exchange, 
and the Court, where there are a vreat 
many lodgers, and rooms furnished, and 
Jett at reasonable rates, and a crowna 
week will serve very well. I had one at 
that price, one pair of stairs, near Salis- 
bury-house, for I was very desirous to be 
frequently with Mr. Hobbs, who lived 
with the Earl of Devonshire, his patron, 
ot whose admirable qualifications I have 
many things to say to you.” 

At page 35, we have a long and in- 
teresting account of the early meetings 
of the Royal Society, after it had been 
established under the protection of King 
Charlies Il. at Gresham College. ; 

Speaking of.a model of a floor, made 
by Dr. Wallis, the celebrated mathema- 
tician, he observes to his friend, “1 will 
shew voua cut of it, and you cannot but 
admire the invention: and indeed I made 
Mr. Hobbs himself even admire it, 
though he is at no good terms with Dr, 
Wallis, and has no reason to love him. 
For I must tell you, by the by, that the 
Doctor has not used him well; seeing 

1 
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after he had, pursuant to ¢] 
learned men, who make the 
diculuus to courtiers, by their controe 


1@ way of 
inselves ri, 


versies and malignity, endeavoured to 
reiute Mr. -Hobbs’s Mathematicks, he 
feii upon his scheme of poiiticks, and 
pushed the matter so far, as to make hina 
w bad subject; which very much pros 
voked the good old man, who, in the 
beginning of the civil war, had suifered 
fur the Royal cause, and never wrote any 
thing, either upon that occasion, or cone 
cerning any public affairs, but what 
might bear a favourable interpretation, 
Aud indeed, the king was so far from 
laying any stress upon Dr. Wallis’s ar 
guments, that to solace the old gentle. 
man, he gave him a yearly pension of a 
hundred jacobus’s. His Majesty shewed 
me a copper cut of his picture, in his 
closet of natural, and mechanical curi- 
osities; and asked me, If I knew the 
face? and what opinion I had of him? 
I told him what [ thought best and most 
proper; and it is agreed on all hands, 
that if Mr. Hobbs were not so very dog. 
matical, he would be very useiul and 
necessary to the Royal Society; for 
there are few peuple that can see farther 
into things than he, or have applied 
themselves so long to the study of Na- 
tural Philosophy: he is upon the matter, 
the very remains of Bacon, to whom he 
was amanuensis in bis youth; and by 
what I could hear of him, or observe by 
his stile, he hath retained very much ot 
him ; he has studied his manner of turtle 
ing things, and readily runs his discourse 
into allegory; but he bas naturally much 
of his good humour, and avreeable mien. 
‘“T know not how it comes to pass, the 
clerzy are afraid of him, and so are the 
Oxford mathematicians, and their ad- 
herents; wherefore his Majesty was 
pleased to make a very good comparison, 
when he told me he was like a bear, 
whom they baited with dogs to try him, 
He has in his grounds of politics, Un 
doubtedly, very much obliged crowned 
heads; and if he had fallen upon points 
of religion, or contented himself to write 
against the presbyterians, and the an 
tended bishops of his country, I shou 
have no room to find any fault ry 
him. But his philosophy having had Its 
birth and education iu Heresie, he is@ 
Stranger to just principles, in this he 
spect and has not as right an idea, ae 
ought to have of the ITierarchy. lick 
has no knowledge of the oan ai 
church, but what he had learnt +r 
protestaiit books of controversie, 


entertained 
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entertained him with a horrible repre- 
septation of it: and though he travelled to 
tome in his younger years, he had first 
read the mystery of, Lniquity in France: 
Let us, if possible, pardon the misfortune 
of his birth, and bud education, upon 
the account of his excellent accomplish- 
ments otherways, and let us pray God, 
tobe merciful to him, for if the reasons 
given in bis Leviathan, against the Aca- 
demicians, and Ficclesiasucks, could but 
extirpate those of his own sect, and gnaw 
of the gangreen of the chureh, they 
might serve for a sovereign remedy, to 
acivil society, in the noriherp parts of 
the Cluisnan world. But let us retura 
ty his adversary: the Doctor has less in 
him of the gallantman, than Mr, Hobbs ; 
and if you should see him with his Uni- 
sersity cap on his head, as if he had a 
portfeville on, covered with black cloth, 
and sowed to his calot, yeu would be as 
much inclined to laugh at this diverting 
sight, as you would be ready to entertain 
the excellency and civility of my friend, 
withesteem and affection, What I have 
said concerning Dr. Wallis, is not in- 
tended in the least to derogate from the 
praises due to one of the greatest ma- 
thematicians in the world; and who 
being yetno more than forty years of 
age, may advance his studies much tar- 
‘ther, and become polite. if purified by 
the air of the court at London. For I 
inust tell you, Sir, that thac of the Uni- 
versity stands in need of it; and that 
those who are not purified otherways, 
have naturally strong breaths that are 
noxious in conversation. This L plainly 
discerned, by having an opportunity to 
compare this subtle and learned Pro- 
fessor, with Mr. Lockey, the Oxford 
librarian, who had learnt at court, and 
it France, to put on an obliging. air, and 
courteous behaviour. He had the good- 
ness, not only to conduct me to the 
library, but all the colleges, and to in- 
troduce me to all the professors I vi- 
sited,” 
In other paragraphs, we have the au- 
thor’s reflections on the court, and no- 
bility of England; on the difference be- 
tween the Earl of Bristol, and Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon; on the origin of 
the power of the House of Commons: on 
the nature of the people; the Restoration; 
and Cromwell's govermment. But on 
€very one of these subjects, we find his 
views narrow, his reasonings partial, and 
iS mind altogether hostile to England. 
he Earl of Devonshire’s civilities at 
eld, however, appear to have ex- 
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torted from M. Sorbiere, an extraordi- 
nary portion of praise. He represents 
the very fishes in the pands to have 
leaped out of the water im the air, te 
behold, and to delighi themselves, with 
the beauties of the place. 

ile returns from it to the metropolis ; 

as he says, to view two or three things 
over again, which he thought he bad nat 
so well considered betore; but, in fact, 
ony to pass a censure on the English 
Stave. 
‘Tie play-house, he tells us, is divers 
ting and commodious: ‘¢ the best places 
are in the pit, where men and women 
promiscususly sit; every body with their 
company; the stage is very handsome, 
beg covered with green-cloth, and the 
scenes often change, and you are regaled 
with new perspectives, The musick 
with which you are entertained, diverts 
your time till the play begins, and people 
chuse to go in betiines to hear it. The 
actors and actresses perform their parts 
to admiration, as [have been informed; 
and so far as [ myself could judge of 
them, by their yestures aad speech. 
But the players here, would be of little 
esteem in France ; so fur short the Euge 
lish come of the French in thisway. The 
poets Jaugh at the uniformity of the 
place, ond the rules of tines. Their 
plays contain the actions of five and 
twenty vears; and after that, in the first 
act, they represent the marriage of a 
prince ; they bring in his son fighting in 
the second, and having travelled over 
manv countries. But above all things, 
they set up for characterizing the pase 
sions, virtues, and vices of mankind, ad- 
mirably well; and indeed do not fall 
much short in the performance. In re. 
presenting a miser, they make him guilty 
of all the basest actions that have heen 
practised in several ages upon Occasions, 
and in different professions. They do 
not matter, though it be a hodtch-poteli, 
for they say, they mind only the parts as 
they come on, one after another, and 
have no regard to the whule composi- 
tion.” . 

The English langnage itself is next 
attacked. But on a sudden, we find the 
author at Dever. preparing to re-pass the 
seas, He finishes hisjourney at Rheims, 
where he found leisure to revise his 
Journal, and send a relation of ittoa 
friend. ’ 

Afier the specimens which have been 

voted, it surely need not excite sut- 
prise, that Louis XIV. who was then 1m 


good understanding with the English 
| cvart, 
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court, should banish the author to 
Nantes; particularly when complaints 
were urged from another quarter, for the 
freedom whith he took in speaking of 
the Count of Uleteld. 

Dr. Sprat’s Observations, which ac- 
company the Vovage, are addressed in a 
Letter to Dr. Wren, Professor of Astro- 
nomy at Oxford; forming a spirited De- 
fence of his Country, from the unfounded 
assertions of M. Surbiere ; who not only 
reflects upon the English in general for 
rudeness; because he received ill lan- 
guave fron some boys at Dover; but has 
Jeft it problematical, whether he be- 
lieved what, he says, some have had the 
hardihood to assert, “that the English 
have skimm’d the vices of other coun- 
tries, and despise their virtues.” 


dn 





“* The Forme of Cury, a Roll of Ancient 
English Cookery, compiled about 1390, 
by the Master-Cooks of King Ri- 
chard II. presented afterwards to 
Queen Ehzubeth, by Edward Lord 
Stafford, and now in the Possession of 
Gustavus Brander, Esq. illustrated 
with Notes, and a copious Index, or 
Glossary. A Manuscript of the Edi- 
tor, of the sume Age and Subject, is 
subjoined By an Antiquary.”—inge- 
nivsa gula est.— London, 8vo, 1780. 


In the “ Pretace to the curious 
Antiquarian Reader,” Dr. Peyge, the 
editor of the work, descants largely on 
the progress of the culinary art, from 
early times. 

**The Aborigines of Britain, (he says,) 
could have no great expertness in cookery, 
as they had no oil, and we hear nothing 
of thew butter. They used only sheep 
and oxen, eating neither hares, though so 
greatly esteemed at Rome, nor hens, 
nor geese, froma notion of superstition. 
Nor did they eat fish. There was little 
corn in the interior part of the island, 
but they lived on milk and flesh ;* though 
it is expressly asserted by Strabo, that 
they had no cheese.t The later Britons, 
however, well knew how to make the 
best use of the cow, since, as appears 
from the laws of Hoel Dha, A.D. 943, 
this animal was a creature so essential, 
so common, and useful in Wales, as to be 
the standard in rating fines, &c. { 

** Hengist, leader of the Saxons, made 





. 


* Cesar de B.G. v. §. 10. 
¥ Strabo, lib. iv. 200. Pegge’s Essay on 
Coins of Cunob. p. 95. 


t Archwologia, iv. p.61. Godwin, de 
Praiul. p. 506, seq. 
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for King Vort. 


tle exquisite 
2 Cai 
be expected from a people then so a. 


grand entertainments 
gern,* but no particulars 
to us; and certainly lit 


tremely barbarous, as not to be able 
either to read or write, * Barbari homines 
a@ septentrione, (they are the words of 
Dr. Lister,) caseo et ferina subcruds 
victiiantes, omnia condimenta ud) 
respuerunt.’+ 

‘Some have fancied, that as the 
Danes imported the custom of hard and 
deep drinking, so they likewise intro. 
duced the practice of gormandizing; and 
that this word itself is derived fron 
Gormund, the name of that Danish king 
whoin /Kifred the Great persuaded to be 
christened, and called Ethelstane.t 
Now it is certain, that Hardicnut stands 
on record as an egregious glutton,§ but 
he is not particularly famous for being a 
curious Viander; it is true again, that 
the Danes in general indulged excessively 
in feasts and entertaimments,|| but we 
have no reason to imagine any elegance 
of cookery to have flourished amongst 
them. And though Guthrum, the Danish 
prince, 1s in some authors named Gor- 
mundus ;f yet this is not the right ety- 
mology of our English word, Gormandize, 
since it is rather the French Gourmand, 
of the British Gormod.** So that we have 
little to say as to the Danes. 

“I shall take the later English and the 
Normans together, on account of the 
intermixture of the two nations after the 
conquest, since, as Lord Lyttleton ob- 
serves, the English accommodated them- 
selves to the Norman manners, except 
in point of temperance in eating and 
drinking, and communicated to them 
their own habits of drunkenness and im- 
moderate feasting.tf Erasmus aiso res 
marks, that the English, in his tne, 
were attached to plentiful and splendid 
tables ; and the same is observed by Har- 
rison.ft As to the Normans, both Wile 
liam I. and Rufus, made grand enter 


~ 


eclive 


on, 


* Malimsb. p. 9. Gales. Mon. V1. 12. 
+ Lister, ad Apic. p. xi. where, see more 
to the same purpose 

t Spelm. Life of Alfred, p. 66; Drakes 
Ebor. Append. p. civ. 

§ Speed’s History. a 

Mong. Mallet. cap. 12. 

. Wilkins, Concil. I. p. 204 Drake, 
Ebor. p- 316. Append. p. civ. ¢v- 

** Menage, Orig. v. Gourmand. Lik 

++ Lord Lyttleton, Hist. of H. Ii.¥ 
p- 49. , — 165, 
tt Harrison,. Descript. of Britain, P- 
106, 
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winments;* the former was remarkable 
fran immense paunch, and withal was 
» exact, so nice and curious in his re 
sts¢ that when his prime favourite, 
William Fitz-Osborne, who, as steward of 
the household, had the charge of the 
cary, served him with the flesh of a crane, 
scarcely haifsroasted; he was so highly 
exasperated, that he lifted up his fist, and 
would have strucken him, had not Endo 
appointed Dapifer, immediately after 
warded off the blow.f 
“ Dapifer, by which is usually under- 
sod steward of the King’s house- 
hold,|| was a high officer amongst the 
Normans ; and Larderurius was another ; 
clergymen, then often occupying this 
post, and sometimes made _ bishops 
fom it.§ He was under the Dapifer, 
as was likewise the Cocus Donu- 
nice Coguine, concerning whom, his as- 
sstants and allowances, the Léber Niger, 
may be consulted.] It appears further 
from Fleta, that the chief cooks were 
often providers, as well as dressers, of 
victuals.** But Magister Coguine, who 
was an esquire by otlice, seems to have 
had the care of pourveyance, A.D. 
1340,¢f and to have nearly corresponded 
with our clerk of the kitchen, having 
authority over the cooks.{f However, 
the Magnus Coguus, Coguorum Prepo- 
silus, Coguus Regius, and Grans Queuz, 
Were othcers of considerable dignity in 
the palaces of princes; and the officers 
under them, according to Du Fresne, 


a 


* Stow. p. 102, 128. 

+ Lord Lyttleton observes that the Nor- 
mans were delicate in their food, but without 
excess. Life of Hen, IL. vol. iii. p, 47. 

} Dugd, Bar. I. p. 109, Henry. II. served 
to his son. . Lord Lyttleton, iv. p- 298. 

| Godwin de Presul, p. 695, renders car- 
ver by Dapifer, put.this-F cannot approve. 
See Thoroton, p. 23, 28. Dugd. Bar. I, p. 
41, 620, 109, Lib, Nig. p. 342. Kennet, 
“an Amt. p. 119. And, to name no more, 
Spelim. in voce. The Carver was an officer 
inferior to the Dapifer, or Steward, and even 
under his control. Vide Le). Collect. vi. p. 2. 
And yet I find Sir Walter Manny when young, 
be. Sarver to Philippa Queen of King Ed. 
pw lil. Barnes Hist. of E. UI. The 
=a had the name of Dupifer, I appre- 

N@, trom 1 i 
wen serving up the first dish. wv. 

§ Sim. Dunelm. col. 297, - 409. 
Malis. de Pont. p- 286, lve 
q Lib. Nig. Scaccarii, p- 347. 

Fleta, ll. Cap. 75, 

u Fresne @. Magister. 
0 Fresne, ibid. 


Mostury Mae, No. 192. 
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chief cooks are proveditors; di 
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were in the French court, A. D. 1385, 
much about the time that our roll was 
made, * Queus, Aideurs, Asteurs, Paiges, 
Souftleurs, Enfans, Saussiers de Come 
mun, Saussiers devers le Roy, Sommiers, 
Poulliers, Huissiers,’* 

“ In regard to religious houses, the 
Cooks of the greater foundations were 
officers of consequence, though unier the 
Cellarer ;¢ and if he were not a monk, 
he, nevertheless, was to enjoy the pore 
tion ofa monk.f But it appears from 
Somner, that at Christ Church, Cantere 
bury, the Lardyrer was the first or 
chief cook ;!| and ths officer, as we 
have seen, was ofteu an ecclesiastie, 
However the great houses had cvoks of 
different ranks;$ and manors and 
churches were «.tten given ad cibum and 
ad wvictum monachorum. A _ fishing at 
Lambeth was allotted to that purpose, ** 
But whether the cooks were monks or 
not, the Magistri Coguine, kitcheners of 
the monasteries, we may depend upon it, 
were always monks; and] think they 
were mostly ecclesiastics elsewhere: thus 
when Cardinal Otto, the Pope’s legates 
was at Oxford, A. 1238, and that mes 
morable fray happened betseen his 
retinue and the students, the Magister 
Coguorum was the legate’s brother, and 
was there killed.¢¢ Tlic reason given in 
the author, why a person so nearly al~ 
lied to the Great Man was assigned to 
the office, is this, ‘ Ne procuraretur ali. 
quid venenornm, quod nimis [i. e. valde] 
timebat legatus ;’ and it is certain, that 
poisoning was but too much in vogue in 
these times both amongst the Italians 
and the good people of this island ;tf so 
that this was a post of signal trust and 
confidence. And indeed afterwards, a 
person was employed to taste or take the 
assate, as it was called, || || both of the 
messes and the water in the ewer,gy at 








® Du Fresne, v. Coquus. The curious may 
compare this list with Lib. Nig- p- 347. ) 

+ In Somner, Ant. Cant. Append. p. 36, 
they are under the Magister Coguine, whose 


office it was to purvey ; and there again the 
fferent usages 


might prevail at different times and places. 


¢ Du Fresne v Coquus. 

| Somner Append. p- 36. 

§ Somner Ant. Cant. Append. 30. 
@ Somner, p. 41- | 

*® Somner, |. e. 


tt M. Paris. p. 4, 69 
¢ Dugd. Bors f p. 45. Stow, ps 134. M. 


Paris. p. 377. 517, M. West. pe 304 
ij] Lel. Collectan. vi. p. 7, 3€q» 
i Ibid. p- 9, 15. 
33 great 
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great tables; but it may be doubted, 
whether a particular person was appoint- 
ed to this service, or it was a branch of 
the Sewer’s and cup-bearer’s duty, for I 
observe, the Sewer is sumetimes called 
Pregustator,* and the cup-bearer tastes 
the water elsewhere.t The religious 
houses, and their presidents, the abbots 
and priors, had their days of Gala, as 
likewise their balls for strangers, whom, 
when persons of rank, they often enter- 
tained with splendour and magnificence. 
And as for the secular clergy, archbi- 
shops, and bishops, their feasts, of which 
we have some upon record, were so 
Superb, that they might vie with the 
regal entertainments, or the pontifi- 
gal suppers of ancient Rome, (which 
Yecame even proverbial,$) and certain- 
ly could not be dressed, and set 
out, without a large number of cooks.|| 
In short, the satirists of the times be- 
fore, and about the time of the Refor- 
mation, are continually inveighing against 
the high-living of the bishops and clergy ; 
indeed luxury was then carried te such 
an extravagant pitch amongst them, that 
archbishop Cranmer, A. 1541, found it 
necessary to bring the secular clergy un- 
der some reasonable regulation, in re- 
gard to the furnishing of their tables, not 
excepting even his own.” 

After this historical deduction of the 
Ars Coquinaria, Dr. Pegge furnishes the 
reader with a minute account of the ma- 
nuscript itself. This vellum roll, he says, 
contains 196 formule, or recipes, and 
belonged once to the Earl of Oxford. 
Mr, West bought it at the Earl’s sale, 


v 





* Compare Leland, p. 3, with Godwin de 
Presul. p. 695, and so Junius in Etymol. w. 
Sewer. 

+ Leland, p. 8,9. There are now tao 
yeomen of the mouth in the king’s housenold. 

+ That of George Neville, archbishop of 
York, 6 Edw. iv. and that of William War- 
ham, archbishop of Canterbury, A.D 1504, 
‘These were both of them inthronization- 
feasts. Leland, Collectan. vi. p, 2, and 16 
‘of Appendix. They were wont minnere san- 
guinem after these superb entertainments, 

. S32, J 
§ Sixty-two were employed by archbishop 
Neville ; and the hire of cooks at archbishop 
Warham’s feast, came to 231. 6s. 8d. 


|| Hor. II. Od. xiv. 28. where see Mons. 

acier. 

@ Strype’s Life of Cranmer, p. 451, or 
Lel. Coll. ut supray p. 38. Sumptuary laws 
in regard to eating were not unknown in 
ancient Rome. Erasm. Collog. p. 813 ed 
Schrev. nor here formerly, see Lel. Coll. vi. 
#-36, for 5 Ed, JI. 
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and Mr. Brander at Mr. West's, 
is presumed to be one of the Most an. 
cient remains of the kind now in bein 
rising as high as the reign of Kine 
Richard I, and has an additional value 
Stamped upon it, by having been present. 
‘ed to Quéen Elizabeth, in the 2th year 
of her reign, ‘by Lord Stafford’s heir’ 
The general observations which Dr. 
Pegge makes upon it are these: Tha: 
many drticles were in vogue in the four. 
teenth century, which are now in a man. 
ner obsolete, as cranes, curlews, herons, 
seals, porpoises, &c. and on the contra. 
ry, that we feed on sundry fowls which 
‘are not named, either in the Roll, or the 
Editor’s manuscripts, as quails, rails, teal, 
woodcocks, snipes, &c. Our cooks, he 
observes, had great regard to the eye, as 
well as the taste, in their compositions; 
flourishing and stewing are not only 
common, but even leaves of trees gilded, 
or silvered, are used for ornamenting 
messes. As to colours, which perhaps 
would chiefly take place in suttleties, 
blood boiled and fried, was used for dying 
‘black ; saffron-for yellow, and sanders 
for red, Alkenet is also used for colour- 
ing, and mulberries; amydon makes 
white, and turnesole pownas there, but 
what this colour is, the editor professes 
not to know, unless it be intended for 
another kind of yellow, and he should 
read jownas, for jaulnas, orange tawney. 
The messes both in the Roll, and in Dr, 
‘Pegge’s manuscript, are chiefly soups, pot- 
‘tages, ragouts, trashes, and the hike hotche 
potches, entire joints of meat being never 
served ; and animals, whether fish or fow, 
seldom brought to table whole, but 
hacked and hewed, and cut in pieces or 
gobbets; ‘the mortar also was in great 
request, some messes being actually de- 
nominated from it, as Mortrews, or Mor- 
terelys, as in the Editot’s manuscript. 
‘Now in this state of things, the gener 
mode of eating, he observes, must either 
have been with the spoon or the fingers; 
and this perhaps may have been the ss 
son that spoons, became an usual — 
from: gossips to their god-children, # 
christenings, and: that the powe: «a 
ewer, for washing before and after inner, 
was introduced. Table, orienoknn 
would be of little use at this time, and “a 
art of carving so perfectly useless as to 
‘almost anknown. | misip 
Forks, it should appear, were mot 7 4 
duced till the time of James I. Insho 


I 


| ichard the 
it is plain, that in. the days of Richar 
leontll oct ancestors lived rouch after the 
French fashien. 
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magnificent dishes, Says Dr. Pegge, (even 

the Roast Beef of Old England, ) must 

have been the product of later reigns; 
rhaps of Queen Elizabeth’s time. 

In several subsequent pages, Dr. 
Pegge travels through the most material 
sad most used ingredients of the diferent 
recipes ; incidentally illustrating the in- 
voduction of many articles of luxury, 

The abbreviations used in the manu- 
script, are expressed in the text of the 
printed copy, by the stypes which were 
projected tur Domesday Book, 

Throughout the work a great variety of 
passages are explained by Dr, Pegge, in 
the margin, after the manver exhibited in 
the latter of the two following recipes. 
And at the end of all is a copious glos- 
sary. 

The two recipes here given, are per- 
haps sufticient to explain the general style 
of coukery intended through the Rol!, 
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2: Connyng, in Grauey. } 

Take connyngs, smyte hem to pecys, 

perboile hem and drawe hem with a gode 

broth with almands blanched and brayed, do 

this inne sug” and powder gynger, and boyle 

it and the flessh th’with, flour it with sugar 
and with powder gynger, and serve forth,” ' 

Gele* of Fyssb. 

‘‘ Take tenchs, pykes, eelys, turbut, and 
plays, kerve hem to pecys, scalde hem and 
waische hem clene, drye hem with acloth, de 
hem in a pane do therto half vnegar and halfe 
wyne and seeth it wel, and take the fysshe 
and pike it clene, cole the broth thurgh a 
cloth into an erthen panne, do th’to powder 
of peper and safron ynowh, lat it seeth and 
skym it wel whan it is ysode, doft the grees 
clene, cowche fisshe on chargeors and cole the. 
pire thorow a cloth onoward and serve it 

orth.” 


* Gele, Jelly. 
+ Plaise. 
I Dof, i. e. do of. 
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CICERONI. 

HOSE who have travelled through 

Italy, well know the meaning of the 
word Crcerone; but many persons wha 
have not visited that ancient seat of letters 
and the fine arts, may not, perhaps, have a 
precise idea of it, the Continent, and 
particularly Rome, where this appella- 
lon probably originated, being herme- 
ucally sealed against the visits of an 
Englishman. . 

In the principal cities of Italy there 
are persons, who, as soon as a foreigner 
arrives, offer themselves to conduct him 
to see what is most curious, and explain 
t to hin ; and, on account of their 
speeches an the curiosities, &c,. the name 
of the great Latin orator was given them 
in jest, _ 

The greater part of these Cicerone are 
poor ecclesiastics, who often, to conceal 
their ignorance, give imaginary answers, 
wy are never at a loss fur something to 
ay. Lately, however, some well-inform- 
ed artists have taken this office upon 

mselves ; and we have been informed, 
J a person worthy of credit, that it is 
7 Come much the fashion in Italy 

onPioy such intelligent persons, who, 
4 Wweculgy the eye, and enlightening 
© Mind, of a young traveller, are more 
espesiall contribute to form hig taste, 
dusted J painting, than if he be con- 

"ed about by an ignorant Abbé, a 


Valet de Piace, or by a Gondolier; in 
which case the blind lead the blind. 
FEUDAL CLAIMS. 

The following is a specimen of as 
curious a claim as has been set up 
since the days of Aiolus, of doubctul 
fame. It has the advantage of being a 
faithful record from the annals of history; 

In the end of the fourteenth century, 
the celebrated, but long since destroyed, 
monastery. of Augustinians, at Win- 
shieur, in the province of Overyssel, were 
desirous of erecting a windmill, not far 
from Zwolle; but a neighbouring lord 
was desirous to prevent them, by de- 
claring that the wind in that district be- 
longed to him. The monks, unwilling to 
give-up the point, had recourse to the 
Bishop of Utrecht, under whose juris 
diction the province had continued since 
the tenth century. The bishop, highly 
incensed against the pretender, who 
wished to usurp his authority, athrmed 
that the wind of the whole province be- 
longed to lim, and gave the province 
express permission to erect a windmill 
wherever they thought proper. 

COUNSERVATORIO OF S. ONUFRIO, AT 

NAPLES. 

Burney, in his Musical Tour, gives 
the follawing ridiculous account of 
a school for instruction in music, of all 
instruments in one spot. 

It being holiday-tune, many aah ni 
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sent, who usually studied and practised 
in thisroom, The jumbling them alto- 
gether may be convenient for the house, 
and may teach boys to atiend to their 
own parts with firmness, whatever else 
may be going forward at the same time; 
it may likewise give them force, by 
abliging them to play loud, in order to 
hear themselves; but in the midst of 
such jargon, and continual dissonance, 
it is wholly impossible to give any kind 
of polish or finishing to their perform- 
ance; thence the slovenly coarseness 
so remarkable in their public exhibi- 
tions, and the total want of taste, neat- 
ness, and expression, in all these young 
musicians, ull they have acquired them 
elsewhere. The beds, which are in the 
same room, serve for seats to tie harp- 
sichords, and other instruments; but of 
thirty or forty boys, who were practising, 
I could discover but two who were play- 
ing the same piece: some of those who 
were practising upon the violin, seem to 
have had a great deal of hand. The 
violoncellos practising in another room ; 
and the flutes, hautboys, and other wind 
instruments, in a third, except the trum- 
pets and the horns, which are obliged to 
fag, either on the stairs, or on the top of 
the house. 

‘Theie are in this college sixteen young 
caustrati, and these lie ap stairs by them- 
selves, in warmer apartments than the 
other boys, for fear of colds, which 
might not. only render their delicate 
voices unfit for exercise at present, 
but hazard the entire loss of them for 
ever. 

ARABS, 

One of these wandering Arabs, (says 
Neibuhr,) having obtained for his share 
a bry of pearls, thonght them rice, which 
he had heard to be good food, and gave 
them to his wife to boil, who, when 
she found that boiling softened. them, 
threw them away as useless——P, 163, 
v. i, 

TURKISH SCIENCE, 

A Turkish merchant observing me di- 
rect my instrument towards the city, had 
the curkosity to look inte the glass, and 
was sur)-rised to see a tower turned up- 
side divun. He immediately spread a 
report that 1 was come to overturn the 
city (Alexandre). It was mentioned to 
the governor; and my Janissary would 
no longer walk with me, when I proposed 
carrying my instruments withme. Near 
& Village of the Delta, an honest pea- 
sant puid great attention to my opera- 
Bows, as 1 was taking different angles, 
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To show him something carious, I made 
him look through the same glass, He 
was greatly alarmed to see the village to 
which he belonged, turned upside down, 
My servant told him, that government 
were offended with that village, and had 
sent me to destroy it. He instantly in. 
teated meto wait but a few moments, 
that he might have time to save his wife, 
and his cow. He then ran in great 
haste towards his house, and I went 
again on board my boat.— Neibuhr. 


TURKISH OPINIONS OF MUSICAL SCIENCE. 
We played some solemn tunes, which 
are more to the taste of the orientals, 
than our gayer music. He seemed to be 
pleased, and offered each of us an half. 
a-crown at parting. The Arabs refuse 
no presents, however small; and he 
was not a little surprised, when we de. 
clined accepting his money; especially, 
as he could never couceive what in- 
ducement any person could have to leary 
music, if not to gain by it.—Neibuhr. 
GERMAN OBSTINACY. 

A nobleman here (whose authority over 
his vassals was su great, that he may make 
any one of them at his pleasure a sole 
dier.) wished to introduce some changes 
in the agricultural arrangements of his 
estate. Among other things, he directed 
that the ploughman should go out with 
his oxen at five, instead of eight o’clock 
in the morning. The fellow gravely re- 
plied, that the order could not be obey- 
ed; for, by the received custom of the 
country, no lords could commence work 
before eight. As my friend did not 
quite understand this kind of logic, and 
was unwilling, that the privileges of his 
rank should deprive him of the jabour of 
his cattle, he insisted that his injunctions 
should be attended to, The ploughman 
was inexorable. He was dismissed; 
and another appointed im his stead. 
The second was as obstinate as “ 
first. My friend changed soe ee 
again ; and no less than twenty dif con 
servants succeeded each other in | 
same situation, before he found - 
who would comply with his een — 
last, on condition of receiving a ; 
wages, the twenty-first agreed of em 
out the oxcn at the plebeian hour © ’ 
but after doing so for three days, 
came to his master, and requested to , 
relieved from his engagement, OF re z 
dismissed; ‘¢ for,” added he, 
made miserable ; I cavnot endure 
life I lead: IT am avoided by rs m 
friends in the village ; nobody will spe 
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to me, for having violated the custom f 
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ofthe country.” In short, Count 
found it useless to persevere, and was 
obliged co give up all the plans he had 
formed for the improvement of his estate. 
Thesame gentleman assured me, that 
even in his own castle in the country, he 
is the slave of several usages, which: it 
jsout of bis power toalter, On every pri- 
vate estate there are officers, correspoud- 
ing with those of the empire; he has 
therefore his chancellor, his counsellors, 
his almoner, &c. some of these have 
aright to dine with the lord; others bee 
long to the second table ; others to the 
third, &c. In short, he is obliged to 
keep several tables; on each there is 
a regulated number of “dishes, the 
quality of whichis also established, and 
the alteration of any one would be con- 
sidered as a violation of pusitive righty 
Lemaistre. 
ARABIAN SUPERSTITION. 

The latter politely directed us to an 
Arab, who could sell us a place where 
we might inter our deceased friend. 
The bargain which we struck with this 
man did not take effect; for the place 
bemg near the canal for the watering of 
meadows, the possessors had threatened 
our Arab with an action at law, if the 
water should fail en account of the 
Christian's Lody.— Neibuhr. 


Original Poetry. 


SPANISH NATIONAL VANITY, 


There is not a Spaniard who does not 
think his country the first in the world. 
The people have a proverb, which says 
Donde esta Madrid calle et mundo, Where 
Madrid is, let the world be silent. One 
of their authors has written a book, 
which has for its title, Solo Madrid es 
corté, ‘There is no other court than Ma- 
drid. A preacher, in a sermon on the 
temptation of Christ, told his audience, 
that the devil, according to holy writ, 
took the Saviour to the top of a hi 


mountain, whence all the kingdoms of 


the earth were discovered. He showed 
him (added he) France, England, and 
Italy; but, happily for the Son of God, 
Spain was hidden from his sight by the 
Pyrenees.— Bourgoanne. 


SACERDOTAL SINGING BIRDS. 


In the first church I entered at Ante- 
quera, I heard trom every part of it the 
singing of birds. 1 endeavoured to dis- 
cover the habitations they had been able 
to provide themselves in this holy, and 
frequented place, when I perceived se- 
veral cages suspended in the diiferent 
chapels, in which larks and canary birds 
sing praises to the Lord.— Burgoanne, 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


aa 


A TRUE, AND PARTICULAR AC- 

| COUNT OF, 

Ibe deuce of a trick, 

That was play'd by Qld Nick, 
On a grave an. a learned Professor : 

Pho was always precise, 

In exclaiming gainst vices — 
And was therefore, no doubt, the aggressor. 


A RETORT ow COWPER, BY ONE OP 
GILPIN’S FAMILY. 


wir Cowper was a clergyman, 
Th A learned wight was he. 

® mathematicks could he scan 5 
nd cunning chemistry. 


In Oxford, famous town, he dwelt, 
Professor was he there: 
nd many a curious lecture dealt 
With Credit, trom the chair. 

No wonder, for, when but a boy, 
And first his breeches thrust in, 
¢ threw away each childish toy, 


Aad saivel'd over Justip, 





Nay more, when he could hardly go, 
So learnedly he'd squall 

Hisa, 6, c, that uncle foe, * 
Him Solomon did call. 


He bore resemblance much, they sayy 
To famous Gilpin John; 

Who made such rapid speed one day 
Through wond’ring Edmonton. 


But John’s adventure cannot cope 
With that of learned Will 5 

Nor be compar’d, good folks, 1 hope, 
In horsemanship their skill. 


Once on a day, a milk- white steed 


He mounted, all so grave, 
To preach at ****, where was need 


Some precious souls to save. 


He gently pac’d along the stones, 
To leave the bustling town; 
For pavement hard, may break the bones, 


It one, perchance, fall down. 


~ ® The famous Dr. Joseph Cowper, sis 
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But soon as he Kad gain’d the road, 
And saw the way was clear; 

He smil’d, and sat erect, which show'd 
He had dismiss’d all fear. 


To holy men, it sure is true, 
The devil owes a grudge; 

For now his steed, *ganfret, and stew, 
And scorn the quiet trudge. 


For like a gad-fly, in the air, 
Old Satan, who'dsuspect him! 

Stung the poor nag, now here, now there 3 
Then popt into his rectum. 


On which the muchealarmed steed, 
Bounc’d forwards, with a crack ; 

And then set off, with frightful speed ; 
The deuce was in the hack. 


With body bent, and tugging hand, 
To check his speed he strives; 

In vain he scours along the land; 
¢¢ Needs must, the devil drives.” 


Swift as he flew, he saw each tree 
A prank in optics ptay; 

And whisk along as fast as he; 
But just the other way. 


And now the turnpike’s in his van, 
He bilks it with such clatter 5 

Amaz'd ; exclaims the turnpike man, 
6¢ Preserve us! What's the matter? 


6¢ That is a robber, wife,” cries he, 
** For none so fast would fiy, 

6¢ Unless in fearful jeupardy, 
€¢ Pursu’d, with hue and cry. 


‘¢Thick- head,” auoth she, ‘*’tis no such thing, 


¢¢*Tis for Moll Jones, our neighbour, 
«: He mother Midnight flies to bring, 
6* For now she groans in tabour.” 


Meanwhile the hero of our tale, 
Prefers a pious vow ; 

For now he spies, with visage pale, 
Before his nose—a cow. 


Ful! *g2inst her rump, with furious bound, 


He ran, despising stop; 


Th’ astonish'd cow, spun round, and round, 


As thof she were a top. 


Charybdis past ; now Scylla’s rocks 
Obstruction dire, display; 

In likeness of a monstrous ox, 
Slow limping in his way, 

Rouz’d to exert his utmost force, 
Which now began to flag ; 

He pulls, by jerks, th’ affrighted horse ; 
In zig, and then in gag. 


In vain he tugs the head-strong steed, 
His course will aot resign ; 

But still maintains, with spite and speed, 
The rectilinear line, 


Heedless of risk, of contact dire, 

He joins the ling’ring beast ; 
Head overt heels, they reach the mire 
To Nick,-delightful feast. a 


The learn’d professor first arose, 
And chuckled, when he found, 

Except the mischief to his cloathes 
That all was safe, and sound. ; 


** Surely,” quoth he, ‘a desp’rate fall 
Then bolt upright he steed, & 
Like Yorick’s famous Slop, inal} 
* The majesty of mud.’ 


Th’ astounded steed, arose also, 
And shook his plaster’d ears, 
And look’d so sad, and full of woe, 

That Will dismiss’d his fears. 


‘¢ Ah! ah!” cries he, ¢€ your looks demure 
“¢ Denote your spirit’s gone; 

** Aye, aye, your tam'd enough, I’m Sure, 
** So now, we'll gently on.” 

The saddle then, again he press’d, 
And. now the church he views ; 

But Nick, who ne’er was known to rest, 

- Again.the chace renews. 


For all at once, he smartly stung 
The spot, where snug he lay ; 

Loud snorts the nag, and Will now clung, 
And clinging, flew away. 


Off went his lat, he drops his twig 
In sore, and wild surprise ; 

And doubtless, had he worn a wig 
It would have gone likewise. 


What terror seiz’d the parish then, 
When first the furious beast 

Came rushing on, within their ken} 
Bestridden by their priest. 


*«T vow,” quoth Hodge, with eager stare, 
** It is no trifling matter 

‘© Our parson brings, with head all bare, 
** To church in such a clatter.” 


If 1,” cries Dick, ** have any skill, 
6¢ He’s riding of a race ; 

<6 Or else he comes against his will ; 
“‘ So desp’rate is his pace.” 


Meanwhile, poor Will, with eye askance, 
Beheld them bowing low ; 

But pass’d them, with as quick a glance, 
As arrow shot from bow. 


‘6 You Dick,” cries Tummas, * Dick I sayy 


‘* How comes it that our pastor, 
6¢ Instead of stopping here to pray, 
« Rides faster on, and faster ?” 


‘: For sartin sure, he’s t’aen a glassy 
‘¢ For none, with sober pate, 

‘¢ This day the parish church would pass 
‘s At such unseemly rate.” 


But lo! when Nicky now perceives 
The church; he "gan despair, 

At once his snug retreat he leaves, 
And bolts into the air. 

Loud was the crack, ’twas hardly less 
Than thunder from on high ; 

Or signal gun, of sore distress, 
By found’ring ship let fly. 


Thus 
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Thus off went Nick, with panting sides, 
The steed obeys the hand ; 

And now within a circle rides, 
Acknowledging command. 


Yet, still momentum did exist, 
And yet exert tS Sway — , 
Till Will gave one convulsive twist, 
And turn’d him t’other way. 


And now he gains the sacred door 
In sad, and woeful plight ; ss 
The parish all, both tfch and poor, 
Now hail him, with delight. 


All ran to help him, in his need 
Extend supporting hands ; 

And now, upon the funeral mead 
They place him ; and he stands 


A most forlorn, and piteous sight, 

His learned head all bare ; 
Enough it surely was—Oh quite j 
’ To make a parson swear. 


God bless the King-the Queen also, 

The Commons, great, and small 5 
And keep our arch, and deadly foe, 

The devile-from usall. = « 

a 
IRISH CASTLES. 
N an age of foul libels and squibs, 
Let us rhyme upon themes of mote note; 

Let us trumpet the charms of Miss Nibbs, 

And record how Lord Bottom could doat. 


Miss Angelica Nibbs, tall, and slim, 

And Lord Bottom, gigantic, and stout, 
Seem’d, selected by fate in a whim, 

Just to prove how-extremes come about, 


With a castle in Ireland so fine, 

With a paddock and carriage to boot 3 
And with giants and Neales in his line, 
Did Lord Bottom deliver his suit. 


Twould have melted a bosom of rock, 
To hear of his jordship’s domain ; 

All the rabbits, the bogs, and live stock, 
‘Twixt Cavan, and sweet Castleshane. 


With the wealth ‘of an heiress, yet weak, 
And as tender and fond-as a dove, 

Did Miss Nibbs hear his lordship first speak 
Of the pangs that he suffer’d from love. 


Tho’ her face bore the high-noon of life, 

Yet it brighten’d with vouth, as he spoke ; 
In her fancy she dream’d herself wife, 

Oh! the pity she-ever awoke. 


Such professions, such prospects, and sighs, 
Ne'er beleaguei’d the heart of a maid ; 
And she thought for so splendid a prize 
Fifty thousand might safely be paid. 
To be blest with a husband so Says 
With a title that envy ne’er "scapes; 
ad Angelica rashly said nay, a SS 
‘would-be punishment slight to lead apes. 
_ a smile she consented ‘to prove 
It that Conjugal sweets can supply ; 
te ch Peers, like Plebeians, can love, 
| Ante en Peers, hike Plebeians, can lis! 
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To the church then impatient away 
Flew the lord, and his juvenile fairs 
But alas! they might both curse the days 
That could hurry their frail bodies there, 


Near the altar, so meekly dispos'd, 
Such a tumult was heard at the doors 
That the page hymeneal was clos’d; 
So unhallow'd a din to explore, 


But who may describe the surprise, 
Or the bitter invectives repeat 5 
When a female with tears in her eyes, 
Call’d vengeance on Bottom’s decvit. 
Lord Bottom no more! for his wife, 
hat from Ireland had follow’d his track, 
Still exclaimede=‘‘ Oh thou curse of my 


life 5 
Captain Bottom, to Cavan come back !”* 
E. 
-—— 
INSCRIPTION. 


LEFT IN THE PAVILION ON THE ToP or 
THE PRECIPICE, IN THE PLEASURE 
GROUNDS OF HAVELOCKE, ESQ; 
AT ENGRESS, KENT, JULY 28, 1800. 


W OODLaND wanderers, here delight 
. Img, 
Spirit of the grove, I dwell ; 

Here, with sacred peace, inviting 
Echo from her airy cell. 


Here, these shady haunts defending, 
Deyads constant vigils keep 5 

And, with z+phyrs wavy wending, 
Rock the woods, and murmur sleep. 

Here, from storm and tempest rudery 
Gates of odour fill the air ; 

And the throstle, sweet obtruder! 

~ Soothes the tremblings of despair, 


You, perchance, from some proud citys 
Come to catch the laughing health 5 
‘Or, retiring here with pity, 
Spurn the splendid glare of wealth. 
Seize the moments now presenting 5 
~ Nuature’s gifts are ever good j=— 
Nature here, with art conventing, 
Weaves the shade and decks the wood. 


See the cypress green, aspiring 
On the cliffs romantic marge 5 
See the woodbine’s gay attiring, 
And the rose beneath enlarge. 
See Laburnum’s pendent tresses 
Wanton o’er the Rosmarine j= 
See the mandrake wildly dresses 
Many a s‘erub with liv'lier green, 
See the lily paly blooming, ; 
Laughs beneath the lilac’s shadej<« 
See the. sycamore englooming, 
Flings her arms across the glade. 


See. old Thames, in bold meanderingy 
_ Urges on his breezy wayj— — 
List, the lark, in ether wandering, 
Nature charms the live-loag day, . 
4 J, the 
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I, the Spirit, here presiding, 
Ever guard the good rom harm 3 
Here have they a sefe abiding: 
Wander then without alarm! 


But to you, ye sons of riot! 
Roving here to murder peace; 

Robbers rude of Sylvan quiet, 
From your harsh intrusivn cease. 


Progress of the Sciences since 17809, 
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Hence, in haste, lest fate attend you; 
Hence, from holy ground depart ; : 

Heace, nor near my tenple bend you, 
Till you're purified of heart. 

Woodland Wahderers! here delighting 
Spirit of the grove, I dwell! ; ; 

Here, with sacred peace, inviting 
Echo from her airy cell. 


James Jexniygs, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 


ee 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 
Report on the Progress of the Sctences 

Jrom the Epoch of the French Revolu- 

tion (1789) to the Yeor 1808, made by 

a Commission of the Institute of France, 

by order of the Emperor Napoleon. 

(Concluded from page 406.) 

AE astonishing expedition to Egypt, 

holds the first rank for natural histo- 
ry, as well as for all kinds of knowledve,. 
After it, the vovage to the South Seas, or- 
dered by your Majesty, has been one ofthe 
most fruitful, and the museum of natural 
history is become, under the same auspi- 
ces, one of the most complete inthe 
world. Itis, in some measure, only now, 
that we begin to form an idea of the 
wealth of the nation. The works of M. 
Lacepede, so worthy acomplement to the 
magnificent edifice, commenced by Buf- 
fon ; those of M. M. Geoffrin, Fabricius, 
Lamarck, Olivier, Latreille, Bosc, Brong- 
niart, and Shaw, for the history of ani- 
mals; those of M. M. Lamarck, Desfon- 
taines, Ventenat, Labillardiere, Decan- 
dolle; Palissot Beauvois, Wildenow, 
Wahi, Cavanilles, Smith, Swarts, and a 
great number of other botanists, for that 
of plants, augment to nearly a hundred 
thousand the number of living beings 
recorded in the grand register of the 
works of nature. 

But the methods now followed in the 
distribution of these beings, are of still 
more essential service to the science, 
than all the additions made to their list, 
It is only within our period, that sure 
methods have been discovered of arran- 
ging them all, in an order so graduated 
and subordinate, that the expression of 
their distunctive characters should also be 
that of their real relations; and that tie 
method should contain nothing more, 
than the science itself reduced to its 
most simple terms. The work which has 
contributed the most to the general 
adoption of this method of proceeding, 
is the Genera Plantarum of M, J ussteu, 





which appeared in 1789, and which 
forms, in the sciences of observation, an 
epoch, perhaps as important as the che- 
mistry of Lavoisier, in the sciences of 
experiment. 

The absolute comparison of vegetables, 
could alone serve as a guide in their dis- 
tribution, because the functions of their 
organs are tuo imperfectly known; thuse 
of animals, on the contrary, have had 
the advantage of being supported by 
rational foundations, established in some 
measure, @ priori, and it is comparative 
anatomy, that has furnished them with 
these foundations. 

The general study of this science will 
be the last character, which we shall 
assign to the present period ; for some 
years past, naturalists every where de 
vote themselves to its it is already the 
support, and the regulator of zoology; 
general physiology is indebted to it lor 
a great part of its discoveries, or at least, 
for the complement of its proofs; it 
throws light even on the history of the 
globe, by restoring species whicb the 
revolutions experienced by our planet 
seem to have destroyed. Will your Ma- 
jesty pardon in the man who ave 
you, the temerity of having named Aim 
self after his masters? “oh 

Here is, Sire, all that the time whic 
you are pleased to assign, permits us ~ 
pidly to state, respecting the jane 
which open, in the theoretical part o 
natural sciences, the age of Napoleon. 

The view which we have drawn ot * 
and which we shall have the honor 0 
laying before you, is not exaggeraced A 
have been ourselves astonished, W r 
preparing it, at the abundance an 4 
cundity of the works, which have P " 
sented themselves to Our memory, <. - 
our pen; respectable titles, which the, 
learned men of our days have acq™ 
to the gratitude of pasterity. id. 

The spirit which ‘directs them 15 still 


; discoveries 
more satisfactory thay tbe ‘hemselv€h 
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themselves, from the assurance which it 
veg of future discoveries. All these 
jypotheses, all the more or less Ingenious 
suppositlons, which were so much in 
ywue during the first two-thirds of the 
preceding century, are NOW rejected by all 
nen of real knowledge, and only procure 
for their authors a transitory reputation, 
Experience alone, precise experiments, 
made with weight, measure, and compa- 
rison, of all the substances employed, 
andof all those obtained, now constitute 
the unly legitimate mode of reasoning and 
demonstration, 

Thus, although the natural sciences 
srenot yet ruducible to calculation, they 
may still be submitted to a mathema- 
tial spirit; and by the circumspection 
with which they advance, they are no 
longer liable to have the same ground to 
go over again; all their propositions 
ue established with certainty, and be- 
come sy many solid foundations for the 
remaining superstructure. Neither is it 
bya partiality, which might perhaps be 
excused, that your Imperial Majesty will 
tnd the names of learned Frenchmen, in 
the first ranks of almost every branch of 
the natural sciences ; the voice of Europe 
assigns them this rank, as well as we; 
aid even in those parts, where it did not 
please chance, that our countrymen 
should make the principal discoveries, 
the manner in which they have received 
and followed them, in all their conse- 
quences, places them very near the first 
inventors, 

We may, we ought to declare it at this 
‘olemn moment, whilst we are their or- 
kins with the august chief of the state, 
Mit during these twenty years, while 
Wexampled prodigies of devotedness, 
O valoy, andoof genius, spread through 
‘very Country of the universe, the nates 
o! the heroes of France; those who 
i the sciences in this happy coun- 
o Hid not remain unworthy of having 

“ashare in the viory of the nation. 

* a ogress of the practical sciences, 
sill ' 7 connected with | the na- 
in en is included with them 
ne: asad. and it is accordingly 
ticule ridged history of medicine, of 
M ee of the arts and trades, that 
means eens it. But we had not the 

' tendering this history so com- 

€, as that of the theoretic sciences. 
ti ae — agriculture are not en- 
though ned to books ; even the first, 
othes cmontty more learned than che 
lies. d iffers with each pracutioner: 

Moutazy ta all its processes, would 

A@, 192, 
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be nothing without the genius, and the 
talents, of the individuals. 

: Agriculture has on its side this peculiar 
difficulty, that it is laterwoven with the 
political situation, with the system of 
taxes, the customs, and the temporary 
state of commercial relations: thus the 
myst certain processes, are often yet 
very far from affording the public ail 
the advantages which may be derived 
from them. 

The present period has, however, pro- 
duced in each of these sciences, disco- 
veries the most important and the best 
atiested, 

Were the vaccine inocculation the 
only discovery which the medical art 
had to produce, it would be suflicient to 
retlect everlasting honour on our times, in 
the history of the sciences; as well as te 
immortalize the name of Jenner, by as« 
signing to him an eminent rank amongst 
the benefactors of mankind. 

The acid fumigations proposed by M, 
Morvean, by destroying the germs of 
contagion, still more — than those 
which vaccination attacks, render ser- 
vices as useful perhaps, though less ap- 
parent, and justify the honorable recom. 
pence which your [imperial Majesty has 
decreed to their author. 

Your Majesty will find in our report, 
an abstract of the other works of medical 
men, of the different maladies, of the 
new treatments which have been intro- 
duced, of the new means which the 
sciences have furnished to the arts; you 
willalso see, in the chapter on agriculture, 
and in those on botany and zoology, the 
new specics, or varietics of animals, or of 
useful plants, with the new processes 
put in practice, fur the management of 
them. 

The fear of encroaching on the mo- 
ments which your Mejesty is pleased to 
grant us, prevents us from referring pare 
ticularly here to the labours of our ree 
spectible Vice-president, M. Tenon, on 
hospitals; the classic works of M. Corvie 
sart, on the organic diseases of the 
heart; of M. Hallé, on Uygtene; of M. 
Sabathier, on operations; of M. Pinel, 
on insanity, .and the distribution of 
maladies; of M. Portal, on phihysis, 
rickets, and pathological anaconny ; of 
M. Dessessarts, on the diseases of chil- 
dren; lastly, ta the new discipline introe 
duced into military surgery, by men ime 
pelled by a courage similar to that of the 
warriors whom they relieve. From the 
same motive we ovnit, though with reluc- 


‘ng into the details of the po- 
tance, enienng . T pula: 
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pular works and instructions, collected 
by M. M. Parmentier, Huzard, Tessier, 
Thouin, and Bosc, who have made 
kuown to cultivators so many important 


agricultural discoveries. 


“The chapter on technology, or the 
knowledge of the arts and trades, the last 
of our labours, will preseut improvements 
the most numerous, and the most various: 
from the most simple operations of rural 
and domestic economy, to the most com- 
plicated and delicate manufactures, there 
5 no process which has not experienced 


the beneficent influence of the sciences. 


The warming of apartinents, the heating 
of kitchens, and of work-shops, the light- 
ing of houses, and of streets, are performs 
ed with considerable saving; a new mode 


c, a variety of processes and 


of bleachin 


i 


eoipositions, have improved the art of 
painting cloths; dying in enamel, paint- 
ing in oil, are indebted to chemistry, for 
new colours; hides and skins ot all 
sorts are prepared in a third part of the 
time formerly required; the common 
earthenwares are infinitely more lasting, 
and more salubrious ; the poorest dwcl!- 
wgs are provided with white and solid 
glasses; the most indiJerent soils can im- 
prove their wines; the charcoal filtres 
every where assure the salubrity of the 
are manufac- 
us in foreign 
countries; even the mineral waters, so 
necessary In medicine, have been imi- 
tated artificially; lastly, the art of ste- 
reotype printing, brings to the poorest 


waters; all kinds of salts 
tured, as well in France 


enttage the coinpositions of genius; and 


it is to the natural sciences, tu the gene- 


ral taste which they bave inspired, to the 
hight which they have shed, even upon 
work-shops, that the public is indebted 
for all these advantages. 

If we had to address an ordinary 

prince, we should have dwelt chicAy on 
these immediate advantages; govern- 
ments for the most part fancy that 
they have a right to encourage the 
sciences, only in their immediate applica- 
tion to the wants of society; and un- 
doubt dly, the greatest part of the exten- 
sive view which we have sketched, may 
appear to them, as to the vulgar, onby as 
a series of speculations, more curious 
than useful. 
But your Majesty, nursed as it were in 
the most sublime sciences, is perfectly 
aware that all these practical operations, 
the sources of the conveniencies of life, 
ave only very simple applications of the 
xereral theories; and that no proposition 
te discovered in the scicuces, which may 
3 


[Dec. 1, 


not be the seed or source of @ thousand 


useful inventions, 

We may inform your Majesty, that no 
physieal truth is indifferent to the com 
forts of society, as no moral trath canbe 
inditferent to the urder by which society 
18 regulated ; the former are not even fie 
reign to the basis on which the 
the people aud the political rela 
hations rest. 

Feudal anarchy would perhaps stil 
exist, if gunpowder had not changed the 
art of war; the two worlds would still be 
separated without the magnet; and ao 
one can foresee what would became of 
their present relations, if the want of co 
lontal productions were to be supplied by 
indigenous plants. 

There is moreover another light, of an 
infinitely superior nature, in which a 
prince, like your Majesty, and a body 
such a3 that now admitted to the honour 
of addressing you, may, aud perhaps 
Ought, to consider the sciences. 

To lead the human mind to its noble 
destination—the knowledge of truth; 
to diifuse sound ideas amongst the 
lowest classes of the people ; to withdraw 
men from the empire of prejudice and 
passions ; to constitute reason as the 
sovereign arbiter and guide of public 
vpinion 3 such is their essential object: 
thus itis that they concur most power- 
fully in the advancement of civilization ; 
this is what ought to secure to them the 
protection of governments, who wish to 
render their power immoveable, by 
founding ic on tie Common welfare. 


State or 
tions of 


Our wish is to have worthily described 


the greatanass of tbe efiorts and succes 
ses of the learned men of our aye; to 
have represented to the supreme autho- 
rity, in their true light, these respectable 
men, constantly occupied in enlightening 
their fellow-men, and in multiplying lor 
them those general truths, which form 
the patrimony of cur species, and frem 
which so many useful applications flow. 

This hope alone has supported us 
through the long aud laborious carcer, 
in which we have been cngaged by the 
orders of your Majesty, and the conte 
dence of tie class which has chosen us 
be its organs. 

Your 5 vehi Majesty bas ordered 
this class to propose to you, the most = 
fectual means of keeping Up, 10 those wii 
cultivate the sciences, that —_— 
which animates them, of constantly -¢ 
recting their labours to the most oe : 
ends, and of assuring to them succes 
worthy of themselves. wishout 
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Without wishing to anticipate the mea- 
wres which the wisdom of your Majesty 
is preparing for the public education, we 
hive taken the liberty of submitting | to 
you some ideas for regulating the first 
‘ystruction in the natural sciences; and 
jor diffusing more widely through the 
country, technological, and agricultural 
tnowledge. We have also proposed to 
you to order the arrangement of a new 
cystem of the natural beings; the science 
requires this labour ; our Country is that, 
in which it may be executed with the 
greatest facility; and it would be grand 
tosee the name of Napoleon, already 
placed at the head of so many great mo- 
numents, of so many wise laws, of so 
many useful institutions, decorating like- 
wise the frontispiece of a fundamental 
work, Ofall the establishments, of all 
the labours ordered by Alexander, the 
history of animals, by Aristotle, is the 
only one subsisting, as an eternal testi. 
mony of the love of this great prince for 
the natural sciences. A word from your 
Majesty, may create a work, which would 
surpass, In extent, that of Aristotle, as 
much as your actions surpass, in splendor, 
those of the Macedonian conqueror. 

But of all the excitements to emulati- 
on, the principal will always be, Sire, the 
honourabic benevolence which: you conde- 
scend to manifest in favour of our exerti- 
ous; and the hope, that some of our la- 
hours may be quoted in the history of 
your reign, amongst the number of prodi- 
ges with which your genius has sur- 
tounded you. Such is for the future 
the only wish that can be formed by 
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those who have the happiness of be- 
ing your contemporaries. ‘The establish. 
ments which you have either founded or 
restored, insure to them an honourable 
subsistence ; your imunificence removes 
from them every solicitude respecting 
their old age; it offers to them, on all 
sides, means tor labour and experiments; 
what inducement could be wanting to 
them under a prince, who deigns to inter- 
est himselfin their researches; to call 
them around him, and’to recompense 
their success with his personal approba- 
tion? 
The Emperor's Answer. 

Gentlemen, presidents, secretaries, 
and deputies of the first class of the Iu- 
stitute. 

[ desired to hear your report on the 
progress of the human mind during these 
last years, in order that what you might 
have to state, may be heard by all nations, 
and reduce to silence the detractors of 
our age, who, endeavouring to cause the 
human mind to retrograde, seem to have 
for their end the extinction of it, 

I wished to know what remained for 
me to do, m order to encourage your 
jabours, and to console myself, for not 
having it in my power any longer to cone 
tribute otherwise to their success. The 
good of my ‘people, and the glory of my 
throne, are equatly interested in the pros- 
perity of the sciences. 

My minister of the home department, 
will report to me on your demands? you 
may rely constantly on the effects of ny 
protection. 





=~ r 
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’ AGRICULTURE. 

FACcTs and Observations relative to Sheep 
_ and Wool, Ploughs, Oxen, and other Sub- 
jects of Husbandry. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Somerville, 8s. 
wor Farmer’s Accompt Book for 1810, 

* AS, 

—_ ARTS, FINE. 

_ Studies from Nature; containing Seventy- 
tizht Outline Engravings of Scenery, selected 
fom the Mountaias of Cumberland, West- 
Morland, and Lancashire, from Drawings 


taken on the spot, and engraved by William 
Green, folio, 5l. 5s. 

Th@ Speculum ; an Essay on t2¢ Art of 
Drawing in Water Colours. By J. Hassell, 
Is. Gil. . ’ . . 

The Antiquarian and Top ographic:i Ca- 
pinet, Vol. Vis. 15s. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

The Gentlemaa’s Mathematical Compa- 
nion tor 1810, Ys. ts 

The Imperial Encyclopedta By Wiliam 


: .M. and Thomas Lxley. 
Moore Johason, A _. 
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Part I. 4to. 8s.; or No. I. (to be continued 
weekly,) 8d. 

A Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry. By Robert Woodhouse, A.M. 
F.R.8. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

BOTANY. 

Fuci ; or Coloured Figures and Descriptions 
of the Plants referred by Botanists to the Ge- 
nus Fucus. By Dawson Turner, Voi. II. 
royal 4to. 41. 13s. 

The Philosophy of Botany. By Dr. Thorn- 
ton, Parts XVII1l and XIX. 10s. 6d. each. 

DRAMA. 

The Patriotic Entertainment called the 
Jubilee, performing by the Drury-lane Com- 
pany, Lyceum, Written by Joseph Kemp, 
Mus. Voc. 1s. 

The Theatric Count,. a Tragi-comedy, in 
five acts, Ys. 6d. 

‘Remarks on Theatres, 7s. 

Considerations. on the past and present 
State of the Stage, with Reference to the 
Contest at Covent Garden. 2s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

The Elements of Astronomy, according to 
the Newtonian Principles. By George Rey- 
nolds. 5s. 

Tales for Youth, beinga series of Prose and 
Poetical Piecese By S.H. Piercy, 1s. 6d. 

' Logic made Easy, or a Short View of the 
Aristotelic Method of Reasoning. By Henry 
Kett, B.D. 3s. 6d. 

The New GeographicalGrammar. By the 
Rev. John Evans, A. M. No. I. (to be con- 
tinued weekly,) 8vo. 8d. 

A Set of Monosy!labic Lessons, printed 
with a large type, upon cartridge paper, for 
Schools conducted on the Rev. Dr, Bell’s 
Pian, 
= HISTORY, 

The Imperial History of England, from the 
Landing vf fulius Caesar, to the Commence- 
ment of the Reign ot George III. No. f. 
folio, (to be continued weekly,) 6d. 

History, Anecdotes, and Secret Memoirs, 
of the Legislative Union between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. By Sir Jonah Barrington, 
Pact J. imperial 4to. 11. 1s. fine paper, 21. Ys. 

LAW. 

Bibliotheca Nova Legum Angliz; or a 
Complete Catalogue of Law Books, arranged 
on a plan entirely new, and corrected to the 
present Lime. By William Reed, 12mo. 7s. 

Reports of Cases in the High Court of 
—e By F. Vesey, esq. Voi. XV. Part 

- 6s. 

The Laws of Gaming, Wagers, Horse-ra- 
Cing, and Gaming: houses. By John Disney, 
esq. Svo. 5s. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Court of Common Pleas, and other 
Courts, m Michaelmas and Hilary Terms, 
48th Geo. Lil. 1807 and 8 By William 
ae Taunton, esq. Vol. 1. Part 1. royai 8vo. 
8. 

_ A Digest of the Bankrupt Laws, with a 
Collection of the Statutes, and of the Cases 
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Courts of Law 
By Basil Mon. 


argued and determined in the 
and Equity en that Subject. 
tagu, esq. Svols Sl. 3s. 

Reports of Cases, argued and adina. 
before the Lords dade tA 
Prize Causes in May, June, and July, 
Ky Thomas Harman Acton, esq. Vol. 1. Part 
]. royal 8vo. 6s. 

A Treatise on Wills and Codicils, By 
William Roberts, esq. royal 8vo. 195, ' 

A Treatise on Pleading on the Equity Side 
of the High Court of Chancery. By George 
Cooper, esq. royal 8vo. 13s. 

_ Proceedings in the Vice-admiralty Court 

at Malta, in the Case of the King George 

Privateer, November 14, 1807; before the 

Right Worshipful ]. Sewell, L.L.D. 15. 
MAPS. 

A Map of Portugal, drawn from the various 
provincial Surveys, corrected by the nautical 
Ubservations of Dr. Vincente Tofino, and the 
Topography of Don Thomas Lopez. 45. 64. 

Pinkerton’s New Modern Atlas, No. Il, 
containing Switzerland, Scandinavia, and 
Southern Italy. 1!. 1s. 

MEDICINES, SURGERY, ANATOMY. 

A Treatise on the Operation of Lithotomy, 
in which are demonstrated the Dangers of the 
present Method of operating with the Gorget, 
and the Superiority of the more simple Opera- 
tion with the Knite and Statf. By Robert 
Allan, Surgeon, folio, 11. 11s 6d. 

A Selection of the most interesting Cases 
that have occurred in the Practice of emi- 
nent Practitioners in Medicine, Surgery, and 
Midwisery. lo which are added, an Account 
of New Medical Works, the late Improve- 
ments in Chemistry, Pharmacy, &. &. 
10s. 6d. ; 

MILITARY. 

A Pictural Plan, taken by an Officer, of the 
exact Situation of our Grand Expedi.ion in the 
Scheldt: shewing the Difficulty of Approwch 
to Antwerp. 53. ae 

A Narrative of the interesting Particulars 
attending the Second Siege of Zaragoz 
‘Translated from the Spanish, by William Buy, 
esq. 2s. 64. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Self Defence, or Pawnbrokers Defended j 
in Answer to a Pamphlet eatitlee * Pawn- 
brokers Detegted and Dissec:e¢.” 1s. . 

The Pleasures of Anuchy, a Dramatic 2¢r 
mon, to which is prefixed a Map iljusteative 

f the work. 3s. 6d- 

E A Letter addressed to Samuel Whitbread, 
esq. M.P. with Suggestions fer forming 
Asylum for Friendless young Ladies. Too 
had gratis of Miller, Albemarle: street. ei 

A Letter addressed to the Right wn rr 
Lord Mayor, on the subject of General o 
cal Relief to the Diseased Poor of the 
of London. By James Amos, jun. 4: 
cretary to the City Dispensary. %s 64. died, 
~ A Chinese Prayer, translaied for the Deno 
tal Improvement of Fanatics of every 


mination, Svo. Is. Ms, 
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Mrs. Galindo’s Letter to Mrs. Siddons ; a 
Narrative ot Circumstantial Facts, including 
Anecdotes, ec. of Mrs. Sidduns’s Lite for the 
igst Seven Years, with several of her Letters. 
.™ espondance de Madame la Marquise 
dy Deffand,3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

A Catalogue of the Library @f the Royal 
Institution, methodically arranged, with an 
A:pitabetical Index of Authors. By William 
Harris, Keeper of the Library. 15s. 

The Leisure Hour Improved, or Moral 
Miscellanies in Prose and /Verse, original 
and selected, foolscap. 4s. 

An Analytical View of the Medical De- 
pertment of the British Army. By Charles 
Maclean, M.D. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Evening Amusements ; or the Beauty of the 
Heavens displayed ; in which several striking 
appearances to be observed on various €ven- 
ings in the Heavens, during the year 1810, 
aredescribed. By Waliiam Frend, esq. M.A. 

NOVELS, ROMANCES, TALES. 

Old ‘Times Revived ; a Romantic Story 
of the Ninth Age. By Eyestas, 4 vols. 12mo. 
1). 

The Adventures of Gil Blas of Santillane, 
translated from the French of Le Sage. By 
Benjamin Heath Malkin, esq. M. A. F.S.A, 
4vols. dtu. 101. 10s. 8vo. 61. 6s. 

Ceisa Suited, orthe Rival Heiresses, 2 vols. 
Gvo. 1s. 

TheMysteries of FerneyCastle ; a Romance. 
By George Lambe, esq. 4 vols. 12mo, 11. ¢s. 

Rosa in London, by the Author of the 
Young Mother, 4 vols. dgmo. 11. Ys. 

Caroline Ormsby, or the Advantage of Edu- 
Cation, Izmo. 5s. 

The Castle or Arragon, or the Banditti of 
the Forest ; a Romance. By Miss Smith, 
4 vols. 1zmo. 11. Qs. 

The Son of the Storm ; a Tale. By Henry 
Siddons, 4 vols. 12mo. 186. 

Tales of Yore, 3vols. i2mo. 15s. 

The Italian Marauders, a Romance, 4 vols, 
12mo. 1], Fi Sau Pee — 

The Bravo's Son, or the Chief of St. Maldo, 
a Romance, 2 vuls. 7s. 

POLITICS. 

A Cursory Review of the late Adminis- 
tration j with a tew Remarks on the Strictures 
the Quarterly Review on Mr. Muore’s Pub- 
‘Cation, 1s. od. 

The Principies and Conduct of the War. 2s. 

POETRY. 


The Poctical Register and Repository of 


— Poetry for the Years 1806-7 >» crown 
Poetry for Children, by the Author of Mrs. 
icester’s School, 2 vols. 18mo. 3s. 

The Batties of Talavera, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

a . a Vivant’s Guide, or Gastronomy, 

in \" antos, From the Frenchot tercheux, 


Mercy ; a Poem on Lord Erskine’s Bill for 
eventing Cruelty to Animals, 1s. 
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on ae Bvo. 
ritis Orgics. By James G 
wae; aoaeaee 

The Beauties of the Lyric Muse ; 2 Col- 
lection of Poetry, comprising the choicest 
Productions of the British Lyre. 7s, 

Select Poetical Translations of the Classics 
of Antiquity. 7s. 

The Poetical Bouquet, selected from the 
Works of the most eminent British Poets. 7s. 

Poetical Narratives, Epistles, and Humor- 
ous Pieces, from the most eminent Authors. 
76. 

THEOLOGY. 

Reflections on the ‘lendency of a Publica- 
tion, entitled, Hints tothe Public and the 
Legislature on the nature and effect of Evan- 
gclical Preaching. By the Kev. John Hume 
Spry, M.A. 2s 6d. - 

the Year of Jubilee, considered in a Dis- 
course, delivered at the Unitarian Chapel, ia 
Essex stiect. By Thomas Belsham. 1s. 64. 

Five Essays on the Proef of Man's Future 
Existence. To which are prefixed Seventeea 
Sermons on Important Subjects, By Pendle. 
bury Houghton, 8vo. 7s 

The Jubilee, rendered a Source of Religious 
Improvement. A Sermon delivered at Wor- 
ship. street, Finsbury-square, October 25, 1809. 
By John Evaus, A.M. 1s. 

Six Sermons, ov some of the most Impor- 
tant Points of Christianity; as also Five Sere 
mons on Occasional Subjects. Bythe Rev. 
A. Frestou, A.M. Rector of Edgworth, Glo- 
cester. 10s. 6d. to Subscribers, 12s. 6d. to 
Non-subscribers. 

Greatness no Pledge of Happiness, a Ser. 
mon preached at the parish church of Simon- 
burn, on 25th October, 1809. By James 
Scott, D.D. 1s. 6d. 

Letters to the Rev. Daniel Veysic, B.D. 
occasioned by his Preservative against Uni- 
tarianism. By Lant Carpenter, L L.D. 12m0. 
7s. Gd. 

An Attempt to shew the Folly and Danger 


.of Methodism. By the Editor of the Exami- 


ner Weekly Newspaper. 2s. 6d. 

Sermons on several Subjects, from the 
Old Testament. By John Hampson, M, A. 
8vo. Ys. me 

The Jubilee, or Motives for Thanksgiving 
derived from the Character and Conduct of 
our most gracious Sovereign, preached at 
the Foundlisg Hospital. By the Rev. J. 
Hewlett, B.D 1s. 6d. ; 

‘Two Sermons on the Jubilee. By James 
Churchill, Henley. 1s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Nwyages and Trevels to Pekin, Manilla, 
and the Isle of France, between 1784 and 
1801. By M. de Guignes, French Resident 
in China, 4to ; 

" patent Excursions, or Tours into 
France, Switzerland, and Germany, in 1782, 
1787, and 1789. by the Rev. Thomas Pene 


pington, M.A, 2 vols. Bvo. 156. 
VARIETIES, 
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VARIETIES, Literary anp'Purrosopnica, 


Including Notices of Works in Hund, Domestic ead Foreign. 


*.* Authentic Commenicatwns for this Article will always be thankful 
AR a 


REPUBLICATION is announced 

of the works of Tuomas LEarne, 
which fetch at present enormous prices. 
‘The works will be published in the order 
of the following list. Robert of Glouces- 
ter and Peter Langtott’s Chronicles, each 
forming two volumes, are in great for- 
wardness, and will speedily be submitted 
as aspecimen of the styie in which the 
entire set will be executed. The price 
will be 15s. per volume on demy paper, 
and 4/. 14s. 6d. on royal paper, for Ro- 
bert of Gloucester and Peter Langtoft’s 
Chronicles; but tq those who subscribe 
for the entire set, a considerable reduc- 
tion will be made. 

List.—Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle.— 
Peter Langtoft’s Chronicle, as illustrated and 
improved by Robert of Brunne.—Chronicon 
sive Annales Prioratus de Dunstaple.—The 
‘History and Antiquities of Glastonbury. 
Jeannis Coafratris et Monachi Glastoniensis 
Chronica sive Historia de Rebus Glastonien- 
sibus.—-Thomz de Elmham Vita et Gesta 
“Henrici Quinti, Anglorum Regis. —Adami 
de Domerham Historia de Rebus gestis Glas- 
‘toniensibus —-Walteri Hemingford, Canonici 
ée Gisseburne, Historia Rebus gestis Edwardi 
I. Edw. Il. et Edw. LI. — Roberti Aves- 
bury Historia de mirabilis gestis Edwardi IIT. 
=LBenedictus Abbas Petroburgensis de Vita 
et Gestis Henrici HI. and Richardi L— 
Duo Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores veteres, 
viz. Thomas Otterbourne et Johannis Wet- 
hamstede, aborigine gentis Brittannice usque 
ad Edwardum 1V.— Historia Vite et Regni 
‘Richardi 11, — Gulielmi Camdeni Annales 
Rerum Anglicarum et Hibernicarum regnante 
Blizabetha.—Guliclmi Neubrigensis Historia 
sive Chronica rerum Anglicarum.—Jeannis 
Rossi Antiquarii Warwicensis Historia Regum 
Angliv.—home Sprotti Chronica.—Textus 
Rofensis.—Thomaz Caii Vindicie Antiquita- 

tis Academie Oxoniensis, contra Joannem 
Caium Cantabrigiensem —The Itinerary of 
John Leland the Antiquary.—Joarines Le- 
Jandi Antiquarii de rebus Britannicis Collec- 
tariea.—A Collection of curious Discourses, 
written by eminent Antiquaries oa scveral 
eras in our English Antiquities. —Joannis 
de Fordun Scotichronicum genuinum una cum 
¢jusdem Supplemento ac Continuatione.— 
Liber Niger Scaccarii.—Aluredi Beverfacen- 
sis Annales, sive Historia de gestis Rerum 
Britannia.—A new Life of Hearne, by the 
Egitor.—Titi Livii Foro-Jusicusis Vita Hen- 
rici Dedwelli de Parma Equestri Wcodwardi- 
ana Dissertatio—Religuie Bodleianz: or 
tome genuine Remains of Sir Themas Bod- 


bey. The Life of Aélfred the Great, by Sir 


ly received, 


Jghn Spelman, Kt. from the 
in the Bodleian Library. —Johaanis de Troke. 
lowe Annales Edwardii IL. Angliz Resi 
&c.——Guil. Roperi vita D. Thome 2 
Equitis Aurati, lingua Anglicana contexta, 

Masor Moore, of Bombay, tras com 
pleted his Elindu Pantheon, and it will 
be published in a few days, in one vo. 
lume, royal quarto, with upwards of one 
hundred Plates of subjects connected 
with the Mythology of the East Iudies, 
Faken from images, pictures, cains, ex 
cavations, and similar original sources, 

fu Authentic Narrative of Four Years’ 
Residence at Tongataboo, one of the 
Friendly Islands in the South Seas, bya 
Gentleman who went thither in the 
Duff, under Captain Wrtsoy, in the 
year 1796, faithfully composed from his 
own relation, by a Clergyman, is iu the 
press, and will be published im a fe» 
weeks. 

A work on the Origin and Constitution 
of the Parliamentary Boroughs of Eng: 
land, has just been put to press. The 
intention of the writer is to show, that 
all the privileges and immunities enjoyed 
at present, by the cities and boroughs ot 
this part of the united kingdom, are de- 
rived from the bounty of our ancient 
Kings. The contents of this work are 
founded on documents of the highest au- 
thority, Domesday Book, the chariers ut 
our early Kings, Public Records, and the 
Rolls of Parliament. ' 

Dr. SmyTue is printinga translation of 
Le Roy’s instructions tur Gouty aie 
Rheumatic Persons. : 

Sin Ricuarp Pullers announces 
the completion of a series of new 4 
meutary books, for the use ot schoo's, 
upon which he has expended upwards he 
a hundred thousand pounds, within te 
last-eight years. Their number ts or 
one hundred, besides books of recreatlon, 
und they include the ciearest jutroduc- 
tions to the most useful branches © 
knowledge, by able and approved oA 
thors. As the books in schovls, have " 
no degree kept pace with the Be fs 
improvements inscience, these new a 
may be expected to meet with estels 
encouragement, . 

A Catalogue of Books, publ 
London, between the first o! June, oa “ 
and the first of January, 1810, ™! 


; rae course of the 
published some time in the course 


original NS, 


Mori 
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iter month, ‘This Catalogue will be 
{in alphabetical order, according 
ty the names of the authors, and the sub- 
cts treated of in their works respec- 
wely. It will also contain a reference to 
‘different papers comprised in the 
wansactions of Learned Societies, pub- 
ished in the period above-mentioned, 
Itis proposed tu continue this Catalogue 
annually. P 

Mr. James SavaGe, editor of the pub- 
feation: called * the Librarian,” pro- 
poses publishing in the ensuing month, an 
tscay un the Varieties observable in the 
Structure of Parish Churches, from their 
Erection in the First Ages of Christianity 
iw this Island, to the End of the Vif- 
centy Century; by which a common 
ebserver will be able to distinguish the 
ave of nearly every ecclesiastical building 
ef the above description now standing. 

Mr, Savace will publish, in the course 
ef the present month, a Circumstantial 
accownt of the last Iiiness and Death of 
the late Professor Porson. This little 
work is cmbellished with two engravings, 
i fac-simile of the Professor's writing, in 
English and in Greek. 

Mr. Joun PEnwarne has obtained his 
Majesty’s letters patent, for his valuable 
iwvention of the ‘Terra Marmorosa, by 
which plaster-casts are made to resem- 
ble, both tu hardness and colaur, themost 
beautiful statuary marble; a discovery 
highly interesting to the lovers of the fiue 
arts, 

Some experiments have been tried in 
course of the present month, in the pre- 
‘euice of a cousiderable number of Lon- 
fou Surveyors, on a new Fire and Water 
Proof ‘Tetras, for roofs and ceilings, 
and it has been found to answer the 
host sanguine expectations. 

The Rev, Mr. Currot, one of his Ma- 
jésty’s Chaplains at the French Chapel 
loyal, St. James's, has just completed a 
work on @ question of the highest impor- 
tance, which has never before been dis- 
cussed: Whether a boarding-school, or 
domestic education, is best calculated for 


‘ restet 


me 


“ ") } , . . - : : 
females. This work, atonce didactic,. 


philosophical, moral, and religious, will 
)Ppear in the course of December, in one 
winsome octave volume. 

hate Forurs, of Edinburgh, has issued 
Fey sang for publishing by subscription, 

© frst volume of his Translation of 
oie Natural History, with Notes 
:, uuStrations, by the translater. 
thn ‘olunte, in large quarto, will con- 

a Life of the Author; a Preliminary 
‘sertalion en the Rise and Progress of 
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Natural History, from its Infancy to its 
present State ot Comparazive Maturity ; 
a ‘Transiation of the First Four Books of 
Piiny’s Histury, and a large Appendix: 
comprehending Biographical Notices of 
all the Authors, both Greek and Roman 
quoted by Phy, in his First Book, and 
to whose works he professes huunself’ ine 
debted for all- the materials for his: Hise 
tory; with which he was not supplied by 
his own personal observation and ex< 
pericuce. ‘These notices are arranved 
alphabetical urder. The First Book 
of the Natural Histury, includes the 
Prefatory Address to the elder Vespa. 
sian, and a very curious and compre. 
hensive Table, drawn uv by the author 
himself, of the contents of bis whole 


work, arranged in books and chapters, 


with references to. those writers from 
whose works he extracted his informa. 
tion, and of whom an account is giver 
in the Appendix, The Second Book 
contains the History of the Heavens, 
aud of the Terraqueous Globe; and may 
be regarded as a compend of ail the 
knowledge, whether real or imaginary, 
possessed by the ancients, of ihe sciences 
of Physical Astronomy, Meteorology, 
Physiology, aud Geology, The Third 
and Fourth Books, comprehend the 
Geography of the Ancient Continent of 
Europe, and of the Islands connected 
with it. The mass of curious and in- 
teresting information, contained in that 
portion of Pliny’s extraordinary work, 
which is here otfered to the public, will 
be found highly deserving of the atten- 
tion of every reader ; and more especially 
of those, who cannot have recourse to it 
ia the original, In the critical and sci. 
entific notes which accompany the 
volume, the translator has endeavoured 
to correet those erroneous theories and 


avihor’s enquiries. 
will yo to press, as soon a3 a competent 
number of subscribers shall boave beeu 
obtained; and the tansiatur, i encou- 
raged, will persevere In his task, aud 
exert such diligeace and dispatch in the 
execution of it, as the extent aud diffte 
culty of the undertaking may enable him 
F te 
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to command. In the second volume, he 
expects to bring down the translation to 
the end of the Twelfth Book. Time 
volume will, of course, include the Geo- 
graphy of Africa and of Asin; the 
History of Human Inventions; a field 
of investigation, which was peculiarly 
congenial to the author’s bold and inde- 
fatiyable spirit of research; and in 
which he has laboured with eminent 
success; the Natural History of Qua- 
drupeds; of Aquatic Animals; of 
Birds; of Insects; and Botanical Disqui- 
sitions concerning the genera and pro- 
perties of those plants, on which Pliny 
has bestowed the designation of Odorant. 

An Lnstitution is established at Leith, 
on a scale of considcrable extent, at- 
tempting to combine the diffusion of 
literature, Opportunities for mercantile 
information, and convenience for com- 
mercial pursuits, with the pleasures at- 
tending the intercourse of polished so- 
ciety. Hence the building will comprise 
an exchange, coffee, and reading-rooms ; 
the formation of a library, with assembly 
and tea-rooms. ‘The foundation-stone 
was laid about three weeks ago. 

Mr. Smart, teacher of Elocution, is 
printing a work on English pronunciation, 
on a new plan; by which it is presumed, 
that foreigners and provincialists, on 
plain ‘and recognised principles, will be 
enabled to overcome ditticulties fre. 
qvently thought insurmountable. 

r. Brisas, of Lancaster, formerly 
head master of Ackworth school, has 
just finished a new English Grammar, 
upon which be has becn engaged at in- 
tervals during many years. 

Dr. Staxciirre, well known as a 
popular lecturer, is ahout to publish a 
volume of Chemical Experiments, for 
the use of students, consisting of nearly 
one thousand, in the various brauches of 
that science. ‘This work, Blair’s Gram- 
mar of Chemistry, and Nicholson’s Dic- 
tionary, will form a complete course tor 
students, 

Mr. Jackson intends, during the 
winter, to deliver the following courses 
of Lectures in the city of London: 

A Course of Philosophical and Experi- 
mental Chemistry, in sixteen Lectures. 

A Course. of Mineralogy, and the Che- 
mistry of the Arts, in twelve Lectures. 

A Course of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy, and the Mechanic Arts, in 
twenty-five Lectures. 

Mr. Jackson’s Lectures in the Surrey 
Tustitution this season, will consist of 
twenty-five on Natural Philusophy, and 
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twelve on the Chemical Operations of 


Nature. 

Mr. Cuarres Bett, 
lish Letters concerning 
the Urethra, in an octa 
Piates. 

Dr. Sroxes has in considerable for. 
wardness, a Botanical Materia Medica, 
consisting of the generic and specific 
characters of the plants used in medicine 
and diet, with synongms and references 
to medical authors. 

There will speedily be published, the 
Encuetripion Mepium, or a young 
Practitioner’s Pocket Companion, being 
a Conspectus of the flew Pharmacopeiias 
of the Colleges of London, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh, with a collection of Formule 
arranged in classes, a copious index, and 
tabies of synonimes anuexed; by Wit- 
LiaM THamittoy, M.B. of Magdalen 
liall, Oxford. 

The author of the Refuge, has in the 
press, a piece on the suticrings of Christ, 

Mr. Moritmer’s new Dictionary of 
Commerce, Trade, and Manufactures, 
will appear in a few days. 

Mr. AvaMs, Geographer to the King, 
has just produced a new and elegant pair 
of uine-inch Globes, to accompany the 
improved System of Geography of Dr. 
SMITH. 

Professor Wuarre will shortly publish, 
under the title of * Synopsis Criseos Gries. 
bachiang,” an explanation, in words at 
length, of the marks and abbreviations 
used by Grirspacu, im his edition ot 
the New Testament. 

Mr. Grorce Ensor, has nearly realy 
for publication, the first part of a Treatise 
on National Government. : 

Mr. Ricuarp Waxxex has published, 
in the Medical Journal, some observa 
tions which demonstrate the extraor 


will shortly pub. 
the Diseases of 
Vo volume, with 


dinary effects of carrots, in the cure of 


sores and ulcers, whether venereal, cal 
ccrous, or scrophulous, by correcting 
their morbid disposition. The method 
of preparing the roots 18 as crowd 
The carrots having been previously 
cleaned, by scraping and washing, are 
cut into thin transverse slices, and boile 

till quite tender; after which they are 
taken out of the water, and beaten - 
mortar, to the consistence of a soft pulp. 
This may either be applied in per 
tions with the hand, and kepton wit 

a cloth and roller, or it may be SP _ 
upon a cloth, and laid on like a comm 

pouluce, Iris best when fresh prepa ; ’ 
and should be changed twice 4 y 
This simple application, corrects 
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getor of ‘|-conditioned sores, rectuces 
them to a perfectly healthy, or gooc. 
conditioned oes = thickens and dis 

‘nishes the discharge. z 
4} J. Hooxery F.LS. of Nor 
wich, is lately returned from Iccland, 
where he spent the summer, in livesti- 
gating the natural history of that country. 
He travelled with a retinue of Icelanders, 
as far up the country as the pereumal 
snow would permit; pitching his tent 
wherever interesting objects, such as the 
Geyser springs, invited, He made a 
large collection of specimens of quadru- 

ds, birds, insec's, piants, and minerals. 
He likewise purchased, 1m diilerent places, 
Icelandic books, weapons, dresses, Nc. 
at high prices. It.is to be regretted, 
however, that nearly the whole of his 
labours were lost, by the vessel in which 
he embarked for London taking fire, and 
being burned to the water’s-edge. The 
crew and passengers were saved by ano- 
ther vessel, which fortunately happened 
to heave in sight. Mr. Hooker, after 
whom the president of the Linnean 
Society named his new genus of mosses, 
is already well knowa to the lovers of 
Natural History, as the discoverer of 
Bucbaumia aphylla, as well as by his 
scientilic drawings for the valuable 
work on Fuct, by his friend Dawson 
Turner, of Yarmouth; and his descrip. 
tions of several mosses, gathered by Dr. 
Buchanan, during his journey to Nepal, 
published in the last volume of tne Lin- 
nzan Transactions. 

The Bath and West of England Ayri- 
cultural Society, have published a report 
oa the important subject of wool, in 
which they say, 

“Tt is with the greatest satisfaction that 
they are able to state, what has clearly ap- 
peared toa large majority of their members, 
who have duly investigated the subject, that 
Wool grown in.Great Britain, is equally fit 
. . the purposes of the manufacture, with 
st which can be exported from Spain, 
al ms oe More especially they 
thas 4 a or More successive years, found 
Malan rom a cross between the original 
theis ee and Ryeland Ewes, and from 
mya. variously intermixed, for se- 
aa 4 — yore, any further recur- 
line te ck org beige has, in every in- 
lend ol “* the trial has been made, 
as sacha : and casimir, finer than those 
sles, for e * rom the most noted Spanish 
ny beeen yrs purpose of composition. 
tended oe a stiil remain widely ex- 
interest 4; ngst Persons most immediately 

*d in the decision, the Bath and West 
STHLY Mac, No, 192, 
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of England Society, in order to put this ques. 
thon to atrial, from which there can be no 
appeal, offer a premium of eight guineas to 
the grower, and ten guineas to the mane- 
facturery of the finest picce of navy blue 
broad cloth, dyed in the wool, not less than 
twenty-three yards in length, which shall 
be exnibited on Monday, December 18, 1809, 
made from any Clothin; wool irom ‘he sheep 
tribe, grown in any country; and also pres 
miums of six and sour guincas to the grower 
and manufacturer of a piece of uniform white 
casimir, not less than twenty five yards in 
length. In order to qualify a competitor fur 
this premium, the name of the | anufece 
turer, and pile, or species of weol, and of the 
grower, (it British,) to be contained in a 
sealed paper, having on the outs:.e a marks 
indicating the piece of wool to which it 
refers, and which it must accompany, Such 
paper will not be opened till tic examining 
committee shall have made their report on 
the merits of the respective cloths; which 
report will be pronounced from the chair, om 
the day ofthe annual meeting.” 


FRANCE, : 
M. G. B. Sace has ascertained the 
existence of alumine in meteoric stones; 
a circumstance not noticed by tKtaprotiy 


Fourcroy, or Vauquelin, who have given . 
This he 


analyses of those substances, . 
ascribes to their having employed fusion 


through the medium of alkalis, which is, 


known to alter the nature of some earths, 
Having vitriolized some of the meteoric 
stones of Aigle aud Salles, near Vilice 
franche, in the Lionese, M. Sage obs 
tained alum from both, but in uuequal 
proportions, the former yielding ones 
fourth, but the latter nut more than 
one-eighth. As the fracture of stones 
of this description shows, very impere 
fectly, the arrangement and brilliaucy of 
the native iron which they contain, the 
same chemist, in order to examine it on 
a large surface, has had a vase turned 
from an aerolite of Salles. It exhibits 
parcels of iron of irregular configurations, 
which have a silvery lustre, intermingled 
with very small spots of a greenish yel- 


luw, disseminated in a quartzose gangu@: 


of ashen grey. , 
M. Rampasse has discovered in an ald 


quarry, upon a hill, near Bastia, in 
Corsica, a calcareous earth, embedded 
‘na stratum of calcareous stone, and 
containing, among other substances, va- 
rious kinds of bones. Several specimens 
of thesd he has transmitted to Paris for 
the inspection of M. Curvier, who states, 
that among them is a head well cbarac- 


terized, — must have belonged = 
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genus lagomys, of which there are at 
present but three species known, all of 
them discovered in Siberia, by Pallas. 
From several experiments, on the in- 
fluence which the shape of the still has 
on the quality of the product of distilla- 
tion, M. Curaupav deduces the follow- 
ing conclusions :—1. That shallow alem- 
bics, though very fit for the distillation of 
cértain fermented liquors, may some- 
times alter the quality of the pro- 


-ducts.—2. That the inconveniences 


arisiug from the employment of shallow 
alembics in distilling wines, arise from 
the facility with which evaporation takes 
place in them.—3. That a high tempe- 
rature is always necessary to carry over 
the ‘peculiar aroma of the wine, and, 
perhaps, that too arising from the action 
of heat on the principles of the winec.— 
4. That deep alembics ought to be 
preferred to shallow ones for the distil- 
lation of wine.—5. That the best di- 
mensions for an alembic, with regard to 
its figure, must be such, that the surface 
of the liquor heated shall be constantly 
greater than that from which the evapo- 
ration takes place, in the proportion of 
four to one. 
The imperial conservatory of music at 
Paris have made avery favourable re- 
port on the new musical instrument, de- 
nominated the Clavi cylinder, invented 
by M. Curapni, which we recently no- 
ticed. This report describes it as re- 
sembling the flute and clarionet in the 
high notes, and the bassoon in the lower 
Keys; it admits, however, that the in- 
strument is not so well adapted for 
lively strains as to solemn music ; but its 
effects in the crescendo and diminuendo 
are highly evel M. Chladni himself 
gives the following account of his inven- 
tion :=The clavi-cylinder cottains a set 
of keys, and behind this a glass cylinder, 
seven centimetres in diameter, which is 
turned by means of a pedal and a loaded 
wheel. This cylinder is not the sounding 
body, but it produces the sound by fric- 
tion on the interior mechanism. The 
sounds may be prolonged at pleasure, 
with.all the shades of crescendo and di- 
minuendo, in proportion as the pressure 
on the keysis increased or diminished. 
This instrumeat is never out of tune. It 
contains four octaves and a half from 
wt, the lowest on the harpsichord up 
to fa, ‘ 
We have frequently had occasion to 
notice the progress made on the Conti- 
ment, IM extracting sugar from the beet- 
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that the el. 
nd kilndned, 
Stitute for cof. 


root; and it now appears, 
low beet, when sliced a 
furnishes an excellent sub 


fee, particularly if grourd With a small 
quantity of Turkey, or West India coffee 
It requires much less sugar ‘than the fo. 
reign coffee, and is said to be much 
stronger. M., VENN EN, Of Coblentz, 
claims the merit of having discovered 
this new application of beet-root, He 
cautions those by whom it is Cultivated, 
against stripping the plant of its leaves 
for feeding cattle, as is generally prace 
tised, as it not only injures the growth 

of the plant, but materially alters ihe 

qualities of the juice. 

Great exertions are making in every 
department of France to produce sub- 
stitutes for sugar, and prizes are daily 
offered by the various economical socie. 
ties of the continent, for the discovery 
of the most proper material for that pur- 
pose. The saccharine matter of the 
grape has been the chiet subject of the 
recent experiments of the French cle 
mists. 

A literary society, entitled the Ionic, 
has been founded at Corfu, the principal 
of the so-called Seven Islands receutly 
ceded by Russia to France. It has al- 
ready proposed a prize of 600 francs, for 
the best treatise on the Statistics of these 
islands. The president of the senate of 
those islands has also offered a prize of 
the like value, for the best answer to the 
following question :—‘ Why do the inhas 
bitants of the Idnian islands, though net 
deficient in talents, occupy themselves 
only with frivolous and unimportant ob- 
jects? and by what means may their 
genius and attention be drawn to things 
of higher consequence ? 

GERMANY. 

‘A German chemist has made known 
the following process for making a beau 
tiful lake:—-Take any quantity of orn 
neal, on which pour twice 1s weight 0 
alcohol, and as much distilled waters 
Infuse for some days near a gentle fire, 
and then. filter. To the filtred liquor 
add a few drops of the solution of “ 
and a fine red precipitate will be — 
Continue to add a little solution of - 
every two hours, till the. whole of ™ 
colouring matter is precipitated. Last ‘t 
edulcorate the precipitate by veh 
in a large quantity of distilled water, * 

then dry it. 

From the analysis of the fresh leaves 
of blue wolfi-bane, aconitum mapenis 


; : aay § 
cultivated in a garden near Paris), * 
. Srginace 
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SrervacHER has found, that this vegeta- 
ble contains green fycula, an odorant 
aseous substance, which he Suspects 
to be virulent; nuriate of ammonia, 
carbonate of lime, and phosphate of lime, 

The Jablonowski Society, at Leipzig, 
has proposed the following prize-ques- 
tions, for the year 1810:—In history, the 
origin of cities, and civil economy in Po- 
land: in mathematics, to analyze the 
various theories, on which, according to 
Leibnitz, Newton, d’Alembert, la Grange, 
'Huilier, and others, the infinitesimal 
calculus depends; and to determine 
which of them deserves the preference : 
in natural philosophy, a comparative 
consideration of the grounds, for and 
against admission bf peculiar substances 
in light, heat, electricity, and mague- 
tism. 

M. Asramson, of Berlin, has exe. 
cuted a medal, allusive both to the re. 
turn of their Prussian Majesties from St. 
Petersburg, and also to their expected 
arrival in their own capital. The idea 
was furnished by the privy counsellor 
Wolf. It has received the approbation 
of the royal pair, on account of the ad- 
mirable execution, and the resemblance 
of the portraits. On one side, the 
heads of the king and queen are repre- 
sented in the same manner as those upon 
ancient coins. On the reverse, is seen 
the altar of the country, upon which a 
sacrifice is offered to Fortuna reduz, 
wlio holds the hélm in her right hand, 
and a cornucopia in her left. The de- 
sign of the medal is explained by the in- 
scriptions, which are as follow: Fortune 


reduci desideratissimorum Friderici Gue . 


lielmi TIT. et Lovise. On the exergue 
are the words, Vota soluta clolocccviii. 

Dr. Micnary FRieDLanpDgER, of Paris, 
has presented to the Gymnasium of Ber- 
lin, a cabinet of minerals, containing up 
wards of 200 specimens. 

Several German artists have of late 
turned their attention to the art of paint- 
ing on giass. Professor Frrex, of Ber- 
lin, has made great improvements in the 

urning of pictures in glass, and has re- 
cently finished a beautiful painted win- 

ow for the catholic church in that city. 

I. Bunter, of Urach, in Wirtemberg, 
's0 burns colours in glass $0 exquisitely, 
that his worksare not.to be distinguished 
from the best of the ancients. 

; € Prince of CoLiorepo Mansrecp, 
te caused the collection of paintings, by 

~ Most eminent Italian masters, left 

im-by his father, to be arrangéd in his 
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palace at Prague; and directed that, be- 
sides the gallery, a convenient apatt- 
ment should be prepared for such sr- 
lists as wish to copy any of the pictures 
or prints. 

The new edition of Winckelmann’s 
works, commenced by the late Professor 
Trernow, of Weimar, will be continuéd 
by Professor Meyer, of the same place, 
All the smaller pieces, originally writ- 
ten in German, together with M. Fer- 
now’s observations and additions, occupy 


‘the two first volumes, which termnaie 


with the Essay on Allegory. The suc. 
ceeding volumes will consequently com. 
prehend Winckelmann’s grand work, 
the History of the Arts, and a transla- 
tion of the Discorso preliminare to th 
Monumenti antichi inediti. : 
M. Grisier, the engraver, of Leipe 
zig, is engaged upon a new botanical 
work, by the celebrated Pallas. It con- 


tains descriptions and delineations of 127 


beautiful, and, for the most part, new 
vegetables, of Russia and Siberia, on one 
hundred folio plates, and forms an indis- 
pensible supplement, or third volume, 
to the Flora. Rossica. The drawings 
were executed under Pallas’s direction, 
by M. Geisler, the faithful companion 
of his travels, and the descriptions are 


. from the masterly pen of the former, 


RUSSIA. d 

The Rev. Mr. BeresForD, the trans- 
lator of several collections of German 
poetry into English, who went some 
years since from Berlin to Dorpat, as 
professor, has lately been appointed 
preacher at Moscow. * 

AMERICA. , 

By letters recently received from Mr, 
Mawe, from Rio de Janeiro, we are in- 
formed, that he has received permission 
from the Prince Regent, to travel and 
make observations in the mining district 
of the Brazils.. He has already passed 
some months in the government of St. 
Paul, where he discovered a variety of 
fine clays, fit for making porcelain, and 
other purposes; and is lately returned 
from the mines of Canto Gallo. The 
gold mine of Santo Rita 1s situated be- 
tween two rocks of sparry lime-stone, & 
circumstance not befor e known to exist 
in that country. TheSe districts, of a 
country so rich in valuable productions, 
until now unexplored by any mineralo- 
gist, cannot fail to prove highly interest- 
ing to the lovers of natural history. | 

The following extract of a letter, disco 


vers,the progress made the —— 
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of the Indians in the southern parts of the 
United States. It is dated Creek Ocon- 
ne, Junuary 22, 1809:— 


Your favour of the 22d of October was re- 
ceived on the last of December; and my not 
acknowledyin. the receipt of it sooner, has 
been owing to a painiu! indisposition, which 
rendered writing difficult, This letter is the 
first fruit of my recovery. Just after the pe- 
riod of our first acquaintance, (about thirteen 


"years ago,) 1 was appointed by the President 


of the United States, an agent for Indian af- 
fairs south of Ohio, and especially charged 
with the plan of civilization. Ihave ever 
Bince been occupied in this important concern. 
J will not give vou my opinion of the plan of 
the missionaries heretofore sent among the 
Indian tribes, or of their success 3 nor will I, 
to a man of your benevolent mind, attempt to 
contrast my humble occupation with the pass- 
ing scenes of the civilized world; my endea- 
Vours to civilize the aboriginal men of Ame- 
gica, (scarcely meriting a paragraph in a 
newsp:per,) with the learning, ingenuity, 
and accomplishment of ages, incessantly oc- 
cupied in riveting the shackles of slavery on, 
and deteriorating the men of Europe—there 
the honoured subject of the historic page, 
and the theme of the poet’s song. But I will 
tell you my plan, how | have pursued it, and 
My prospect of certain ultimate success. 

I began with the pastoral life, my charge 
being hunters. I recommended attention to 
saising stock, particularly cattle and hogs. 
Our climate suits both; and we abound, 
winter and summers, in grass, reed, or cane. 
It is not so favourable to the propagation of 
horses, though we have great numbers of them. 
J next recommended agriculture, and raising 
of fruit-trees, particularly the peach; then 
domesric manufactures; then figures; and 
Jastly, letters, "I set examples in all things 
inyself, and teach the objects of my care also 
by precept: I teach them morality; to be 
true to themselves; to respect their own 


rights, and those of their neighbours ; and to * 


be useful members of the planet they inhabit. 

On all fit occasions, I inculcate, above all 
things, an aversion to war, as the greatest 
curse which can afflict a nation; to be just; 
to be generous ; and, particularly, to protect 
the stranger and traveller in their land, I 
Jeave the affairs of another world to be intro- 
guced by the Father of all Worlds, or such 
of his benevolent agents as to his wisdom may 
seem mect. 

‘Thus acting, I have prevailed on a fourth 
part of my charge, to leave their clustered 
Situation ip the old towns, and move out, for 
the creates conveniency of raising stock, and 


“pinplosing good ianc in cultivation; to make 


ences; to,plant fruit-trees ; cq raise and spin 
coston, and,in several instances, to weave it; 
to depend on their farms for food; and, aided 
by the whee] arid the loom, for clothing; to 
eck, in their improvements, for the neces- 


‘the succeeding three or four, 
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saries of life ; and in hunting, tor amusemen: 


only, 
For the first three or four 


ears, T expert 
enced a continued rudeness of OR a 


Opposition. fn 
SuCCess was 


siowly progressive ; but even during this pe. 


‘riod, [ reaped scarcely any other than a har. 


vest of ingratitude. At length, however, by 
persevering in the course I had adopted, [ 
have brought the Indian mind to yield, though 
Slowly and relactantly, to the evidence of 
facts ; and the plan is now no longer proble- 
matical. 

Several of the Indians have sowed wheat, 
planted fruit-trees, and used the plough, 
Several of them have made spinning. whee: 
and looms; and some weave cloth. Amonz 
the Lower Creeks, we have more than twenty 
looms in use; and, of these, eight were made, 
as well as are wrought, by the hands of In- 
dians. Of blankets made by an Indian, supe. 
rior to the Yorkshire duffell, a sample has 
been sent to government ; a.id the whole pro 
cess, from the sheep to the blanket, was the 
work of Indians, the irons for the loom ex- 
cepted. We lave hqmespun cotton cloth, of 
five or six hundred, equal to that of ourneigh- 
bours, and the dyes and stripes, in some instan- 
ces, good: and I believe we have now nearly 
three hundred spinning-wheels, occasionally 
in use by Indian women. Although the last 
year was uncou:monly uufavourable to raising 
cotton, the demand for wheels, cards, looms, 


- ploughs, and other implements of husbandry, 


is greater than I can supply. Some few of 
the Indians have tanned leather, and made 
saddles. Several have made ornaments for 
themselves ; and some butter and cheese. 

When I first came here, there were not ten 
women in the Oconnee who wore petticoats 
lower than the knees ; and now the long pet- 
ticoat isin general yse. ‘The women were the 
only labourers ; but now the men partake in 
the labours of the fieid, as well as in spinning 
and weaving. : 

. Atthe Seba I have a large farm, where 
we raise corn, peas, wheat, barley, rye, Tits 
oats, flax, cotton, potatoes, (sweet and Irish, 
melons, pumpkins, turnips, &c. ] _ 
peaches in great variety, and of excellen 


equality; and all the varieties of garden-roots 


and vegetables. J havea grist and a saw mill, 
a tan-yard, a shoe and boot-maker, a — 
a cooper, two wheel wrights, a cabinet: ma ; 
an instructor in spinning and weaving, 
loom and weaver, a set of blacksmiths, and : 
school-master. We have sadlers, and sha 
soon have ahatter. One family of oom 
persons are clothed in our haere, ; 
wool, flax, and cotton, are of our own root 
as are our dye-stuffs. Our wheels an ow 
are also of our own manpfacture; and aa * 
introduced the flying shuttle into genera’ » 


° .. im- 
‘among the Indians. From thts state of 


provement, you will readily believe it is 


come the common topic of conversation among 
them, Ths 


ue 





1809. | 


The Moravian Brethren have twice sent 
the Rev: Mr. enmnuaptan™ visit to me, 
with the offer of a minister of the gospel: but 
wy opinion being that the proper time was 
~ yet come, on my intimating that 1 would 
sccopt of mecaanics trom them in aid of my 
jan, they, after consulting their brethren 
i Europe, sent me two; one a tin-man and 
cooper; the other a house-joiner and witeel- 
wright. The first finds sale for his manu- 
fetures, either with me or the Indians 5 and 
vitherto 1 have found a market for all the 


ger can make. Both are exemplary in 
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their lives, and very useful. One is a native 
of Holstein, in Deamark ; and the other, 6f 
Prussia. { 

I make figures precede letters, Every Gi. 
gure presents a distinct idea to the eye and 
mind, With figures, a knowledge of weights, 
Measure, and money, and their relative cone 

exion, 18 acquired. We have, ina few so- 
litary instances, some half breeds, and Indians, 
taught toread and write, 

With sincere wishes for your happiness, I 
am, my venerable friend, 


Your obedient servant, & 





—— - 
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uh, JOHN CURR’S, (SHEFFIELD,) for Lay- 
ing a Rope, or Twisting and Forming 
the Strands together that compose the 
Round Rope. 
RESUMING, (says Mr. Curr,) that 
there is in use a wheel, or engine, 
for twisting the strands at the top end of 
the ropery, and another moveable one 
towards the bottom end of the ropery, 
and that the large tooth-wheel, in each 
of these wheels that drive round the 
small nut-wheels, contain ninety-four 
teeth each; and that there are three 
smaller nuts working into the tooth- 
wheel of the wheel, or engine, at the top 
endotthe ropery oceasionally,that contain 
fourteen teeth each; and three more that 
contain twentv-five teeth each; and 
three more that contain fifty teeth each; 
which are also occasionally put into geer 
for twisting up the strands, or for laying 
& fope to accommodate different sizes 
and dimensions of ropes; and that there 
are three sinail nut-wheels working into a 
tooth-wheel, above described; of the 
wheel, or engine, at the bottom end of 
the ropery, occasionally, that contain 
eight teeth each, and three more that 
coutain fourteen teeth -each; and-three 
More that contain twenty-eight teeth 
each; which are also put into geer for 
Iwistivg up the strands, or for laying a 
Mpe to accommodate different sizes and 
dimensions of ropes. Now, in order to 
lay, or twist a shroud-laid rope regularly, 
om end to end, and to keep the fore- 
_ of the strands, and the back-twist 
. the rope always regular, this invention 
‘quires that a wheel, or reel, or other 
op aratus, shall be attached to the wheel, 
oe ne - the lower end of the ro- 
hinted € described, in such a manner, 
of 4 it out and command the speed 
'€ moveable top, or laying-block, 


Commonly used in laying a rope, And 


the nut-wheels, at the top-end of the 
ropery employed in twisting the strand, 
should be so proportioned to the nuts 
wheels employed at the same time, in 
twisting the rope at the bottom end, as 
that it shall require an equal number of 
turns on the wheel at both ends of the 
ropery, to give the proper twist, or hard- 
vess to the rope, so that the workmen 
making one revolution, or turn of the 
one wheel, or engine, at the same time, 
as the workmen do on the other end, a 
regular proportion of twist is effected and 
kept up. ‘To simplify these principles, 
and to enable the mechanic tv construct 
and apply them properly, we have at- 
tached to the specification a view of the 
wheel, or reel, and a description of the 
mode of application, The wheel is so 
constructed, as to be convenient for en- 
larging, or lessening, to suit the twist of 
the ropes of sundry sizes, at the discre- 
tion of the rope-maker. 

The strands being then all put upon 
the axis of the nut, with fourteen teeth 
on the engine, at the bottom end of the 
ropery, and upon the separate nuts with 
twenty-five teeth on the wheel, or engine, 
at the top end; the whecl, or reel, on 
which the cord or wire laps being fixed 
to the diameter of eighteen inches and a 
half, for a rope of three inches circum- 
ference; and both wheels, or engines, 
being turned with the same velocity, OF, 
in other words, a revolution being made 
of the wheels at the bottom and top 
end of the ropery,-at one and the same 
time, (which, as they are in sight of 
each other, may easily be done,) the cord, 
or wire, will then turn off the reel, o 
govern the speed of the top, which w 
produce a rope nearly regular, in twist 
and in hardness. To make a shroud- 
jaid rope of greater or less circumference 


than the third-inch rope above described, 


the, 
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the diameter of the wheel, or reel, will 
require to be lessened or enlarged two 
inches in diameter for every three- 
eighths of an inch, the ropes are more or 
less in circumference, in which case, the 
twist of the rope will be found tolerably 
near the twist of a hard-laid rope, and 
close a cable-laid rope on these wheels, 
or make a shroud-laid rope of larger cir- 
cumference than four inches and a half. 
The three strands may be put upon the 
nut-wheel, at the bottom end of the 
ropery, containing twenty-eight teeth ; 
and the single strands upon the wheel, at 
the top end, with fifty teeth; in which 
case the wheel, or reel, will be fixed to 
half the diameter of the above directions. 
If the above-inentioned proportion of 
teeth does not harden the rope, to the 
discretion of the rope-maker, the nuts at 
the top-end, with a tooth less each, will 
make the ropes harder; aud with a tooth 
more each will make them sofier; and 
lessening, or enlarging the wheel, or reel, 
gives more or less twists in the rope, 
‘The ropes being thus made, by a regular 
system, will, if the spinning | be well 
done, and if the rope-maker in getting 
the strands to the full hardness, be care- 
ful to cease twisting when the moveable 
wheel, or engine, at the bottom end of 
the ropery, is at one and the same place 
with each of the strands, to give the same 
hardness to all of them, and the ground 
on which the sledge, that holds back the 
moveable wheel, or engine, at the bottom 
end of the ropery works, to keep the 
strands in proper tension, be regular and 
even, be very nearly regular in twist and 
hardness, from end to end; and for the 
cable-laid ropes, consisting generally of 
three small shroud-laid ropes, .or for 
making flat-ropes, all of which require 
the ropes being made to great accuracy, 
that they may all take a regular stretch 
together, when applied to use, will be 
found a great acquisition and improve- 
ment in the strength and wear of them; 
aud-in any detached shroud-laid rope 
this regularity in the manufacturing will 
be found of great service. 
Ea 

MR. SAMUEL CLEGG’s, (MANCITESTER,) 

for a Rotative Engine, the Piston of 

which makes a complete Revolution at a 

Distance from the revolving Avis. 

Ic is difficult to describe the principle 
and operation of thisinvention, without 
the aid of figures. The piston is placed 
at adistance from a valve, and an elastic 
fluid introduced by an aperture, near the 
valve, between at and the piston, The 
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piston will recede from the elastic 
sure, and be carried towards the valy 
driving before it the common air hi : 
will pass off through an opening tad 
for the purpose. As soon as the em . 
arrives at the valve, it will push ao ae 
the way, and pass onwards: and i 
the piston has passed, then the said tne 
will descend, and the pressure Will con. 
tinue to operate as before, the former 
elastic fluid passing off through the space 
by which the common air wag driven 
_ Observations by the Patentee—\y 
vention for a rotative piston is accom 
plished without the enormous load of 
friction that has attended other rotative 
pistons: each block, or segment, js of 
sufficient weight to counteract the pres. 
sure gn that part of their under-gur ce, 
which is over the chamber in which the 
piston revolves. The Space throogh 
which a piston of a steam-engige, for 
twenty horses’ power, will generally be 
about twenty feet: the weight of all the 
blucks, for such a size, will be about five 
hundred pounds; each biock propelling 
the bar forwards. During its descent, 
proportioned to its descending power, 
which will be the weight of the block, 
except what is absorbed by friction, 
which suppose to be one hundred pounds 
for the whole block, then it will reduce 
the weight of the block to be raised to 
four hundred pounds ; then, if we reckon 
the pressure upon the piston equal to 
four thousand pounds; four thousand 
pounds wil move through the space ot 
twenty feet, whilst four hundred pounds 
is paised half an inch: it will not be re- 
quisite for the blocks to be raised more 
than five-eighths of an inch for the 
largest engine, the strength of the bar 
depending upon its breadth. The flat 
facing, on which the blocks are ground, 
is about three inches broad, with 4 
groove near the centre, to introdace any 
kind of elastic packing, (if found neces 
sary;) the one which I have at work, 
I find, keeps tight without. The upper 
part of the blocks are covered —r 
water, about three inches deep, 4 
which is kept at that height by the m- 
jection’ entering that part before it goes 
into the condenser; tnis lubricates “ 
blocks, and prevents them leaking. The 
shaft which goes through the centre’ 
the engine, gives motion to eid 
pump, bucket, stcam-valve, and all t 
other requisite motions, 11 a very os 
way, and being all excluded f : 


. : ’ stub 
atmosphere, the inconvenience 0 ng: 
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fngeboxes Is entirely obviated, there 
being only one which is covered with 
walel, consequently no air Can enter the 
engine, but what 1s already contained in 
rhe water used for injection, rhere is 
pot any thing to be seen moving be- 
longing to these engines, but the centre 
Jjait revolving; they do not make the 
least noise, take up very little room, and 


only about half the price of beam- 
engines. [ find, in practice, that they 
aaswer ali the ends intended, 

— =———P—— 


yt, THOMAS COBB'S, (BANBURY,) for 
Improvements in’ Making Paper in 
separate Sheets. , 
Inthe several, figures attached to this 
specification, we have representations of 
the vats, agitators, and other parts of 
the machinery used for facilitating the 
operations of couching and pressing : 
likewise of two roliers, upon which an 
endless web of felt is made to eirculate 
in acertain direction: also of a table, or 
platform, faced with felt, and placed in 
contact with the circulating web, which 
serves to support the pressure of the 
face of the mould, which a workman ap- 
plies to the circulating web, in the act 
of couching ; during which act, the web 
remains motionless, by being thrown out 
of the gear, Having described all the 
machinery, the patentee adds: “ And 
farther, for the ordinary purposes of 
paper-manufacturers, and imhore espe- 
cally for the purpose of manufacturing 
paper by the machinery herein before 
described, I do make the deckle, or run 
of my mould, of a different construction 
from those at present used; and do like- 
wise considerably alter the external 
framing of my mould ; that is to say, in- 
stead of the usual thick frame of wood, 
inwhich the cross-bars of the mould are 
tenanted, and on which the covering of 
wire is nailed, I make the frame equally 
hick at the buttom part, to receive the 
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hand of the coucher, and ends of the 
cross-bars, and bring them quite to an 
edge on the upper part, so as to allow 
the water to pass off; and instead of 
nailing the wire at top, Tturn it down 
the side, and fasten it there; and cover 
the whole outside of the frame of the 
mould with thin metal, on which I place 
another square frame of wood, or metal, 
which slides up and down, and forms 
the deckle, which by pressure, or ree 
action from the bearing parts of the 
agitable frame, is made to stand a little 
above the face, whea the said mould is 
placed in the situation to receive its 
charge, and is suffered to slide back for 
want of the like pressure, or re-action, 
when the mould arrives at the web of 
the couching machinery; and moreover, 
the series of the moulds thus constructed 
and fitted up, do apply more closely to 
each other when placed upon the agi- 
table frame; and do thereby prevent « 
considerable waste of stuff, which would 
otherwise ensue. And, lastly, the fixed 
frame-work, for supporting my said 
machinery, and the manner of connect- 
ing the several parts together, so that 
their motions may be properly adapted 
to the- purposes herein before specitied 
and described; in e@rder to show the 
nature of my said invention, and the 
means by which the same is to be carried 
into effect, together with the methods of 
driving the said machinery, by any of the 
powers usually employed to give motion 
to machines; and also the several ma 
terials to be used, in constructing the 
same, may be made, used, adapted, and 
applied in different manners, according 
to the choice or judgment of the maker; 
and any workman of competent skill, in 
the construction of mill-work, or the 
like machinery, will find no difficulty in 
forming, making, and completing the 
same, from the general instructions here 
given. 
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The Use ef all New Prints, and Communication of Articles of Intelligence, HC. are re 
quested under cover to the Care of the Publisher. 
—" eee } 


View of the East Front of the New Theatre 
Rvyal » Covent. Garden. Drawn and engraved 
by I Mam Daniel, Associate of the Rayal 
coating of Arts. Lonacn, published by Wil. 
‘am Daxiel, 9, Cleveland-strect, Fitzroy 
*quarey and by Messrs, Longman and Co. Pa- 
termoster-rogy, 

HE architectural part of the theatre 
(of which this print ig a graphic re- 


presentation,) has been noticed in the 
two preceding numbers of this Magazines 
It is a perspective view looking north- 
ward, and is correctly drawn, both i, the 
architectural and the sculptural details. 
The aquatinta is soft and well managed 5 
and is altogether a faithful representation 
of this grand edifice. ; 

Portraits 
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Portraits sketched from the Life, by George 
Dance, esg. R.A. and engraved by William 
Daniel, AR.A. Published by William Da- 
nicl, 9, Cleveland-striet, Fitzroy square. 





Nos. 4 and 5, the former containing 

ortraits of Joseph Haydn, Beniamin 
West, Robert Smirke, jun. John Bacon, 
Thomas Banks, and William Seward; 
and the latter, Joah Bates, Alexander 
Dalrymple, James Northcote, Thomas 
King, William Shield, and James Barry. 
‘They possess the same kind of charac- 
teristic fidelity, and decision of style, as 
the former numbers, and which render 
Mr. Dance’s sketches in portraiture so 
peculiarly valuable. ‘The engraver (Mr. 
Daniel) has exerted his talents with cone 
siderable effect, and rendered his prints 
fas near as the art will allow) almost 
fac-similes of the drawing. 

INTELLIGENCE. 

The arts have experienced the loss of 
a valuable and able member, by the death 
of Paul Sandby, esq. R.A. who lately de- 
varted this life, full of years and honours, 
Mr.Sandby, in addition to his great talents 
as alandscape painter in water-colours, 
is the reputed inventor of the art of en- 
graving in aquatinta. His death occasions 
a vacancy in the royal Academy, 

On Monday, the 13th of November, 
the Royal Academy held a council, when 
Messrs. Wilkie and Dawe were elected 
associates, and Mr. Marchant received 
his diploma as an Academician. The 
candidates for the honorary medals of the 
Royal Academy, are more numerous, 
(except in painting, in which there is but 
one,) and of a higher degree of merit than 
of past years. Alter their distribution on 
the 10th of this month, the anniversary 
of the institution of the academy, some 
observations shall be made on their me. 
rits; at present, it would be unfair and 
premature, except in regard to the size of 
the architectural drawings, which ina very 
few instances accord with the terms 
given them hy the academy. Many of 
them most outrageously exceed the or- 
dered dimensions of paper, and thereby 
take -anundue advantage over their 
more obedient competitors. 

The lectures at the Royal Academy, 
commenced on Monday, the 20th ult, 
with the lectures of Mr.Carlisle, on Ana. 
tomy. Mr. Carlisle appears to have 
studied the wants of artists in anatomi- 
cal action, and general proportion, more 
than in his last course, (vide Monthly 
Magazine, vol, 27, page 179.) He pro- 
fessed his intention of describing certain 
geometrical proportions of the paris of 

a 


~ 
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the human.body > Which he doub: 
had been the practice of the ek 
defined the different ACMeasuremen 
ancient authors and people “Yah 


incic ID Order 
facilitate the knowledve of the ; 
x ledge of the Stature and 


proportions of man in those days asd 
scribed by their writers, That vig 
might represent the natural stature f 
ancient heroes moe correctly, the ‘o. 
fessor observed, that men living by the 
sea-coast, and in level countries, were 
larger in their Stature, than mhabitants 
of mountainous regions; that the ancients 
often chose their kings and leaders fio, 
the height of their stature, and beauty of 
form. _ He instanced Saul, who was chi. 
sen king, because he was higher by tie 
head and shoulders, than all the children 
of Israel; and gave other illustrations of 
ideal personifications. This lecture (which 
was completely introductory) was illus. 
trated by some excellent diagrams of 
a novel and most excellent kind. The 
first was, a geometrical figure of the straight 
lines of the buinan hand, with the fingers 
extended, that could be positively drawn 
by rules, when upon applying a liquid 
chemical menstruum over those ltues, it 
nade the outlines to appear, (which had 
been previously drawn with sympathetic 
colours,) containing in themselves the 
geometrical definitions. The next was 
geometrical figures, bounding the grand 
proportion of the whole body, which, by 
the same process, exhibited the entire 
human skeleton. Mr. Carlisle received 
much applause, Eis continuation will be 
recorded in our next. 

The anatomical Icetures are expected 
to be followed by Mr. Fuseli; on Painting, 
as the lately-elected Professor Tresbarn 
has resigned hissituation ; by Mr. Soane, 
on Architecture; and Mr. Turner, on 
Perspective. Whether the professor in 
ancicnt literature will lecture, 1s uncer 
tain, as his place is honorary; but the 
information that Dr. Burney could convey 
to the students, in his accessorial de- 
partment of the arts, would be of the 
first consequence, and is highly desirable. 

Every admirer of classical art, correet 
taste, and national improvement I) sculp- 
ture, will be gratified in hearing that Mr. 
Flaxman is appointed to the newly-made 
professorship of sculpture. 

A faithful summary 6! all the Jectures. 
given this winter in the Royal Academy, 
will appear in this Magazine. : 

The Northern Society oe gre 
ragement of the Fine Arts, at Leeds, - 

| be 


I not 
Greeks, an4 


their next annual exhibition, on the 


Monday in April, 1810; and as : 
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“yeady to receive works of art for that pur- 
se, from March 1st to the 15th, in the 
ain year inclusive. 

The London Architectural Society 
commenced theit fifth séssion, at the 
house of their secretary, No. 5, War- 
vick-court, Grays-Inn, on the 27th of 
October last; and will continue their 
meetingsevery alternate Friday, till May, 
1310. The arrangement for the rest of 
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the winter, as follows:—Decémber 8 and. 
22; January 5, (1810) and 19; February 
Zand 16; March 2, 16, and 30; April i3 
and 27; and May 11, whichwili conclude 
the session, 

Accounts of pictures, or other works of 
art, in preparation for the ensuing exhis 
bition, in the next and succeeding nuns 
bers.—Information on this head is re 
quested, 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
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K You Gentlemen of England,” a favourite Glee, 
arranged as a Rondo for the Piano- Forte. 
By L. Fansen. 23. 

HIS justly-celebrated Glee, 80 
honourable to the talents and sci- 
ence of Dr. Callcott, though little cal- 
culated 1n itself for the purpose to which 

Mr. Jansen has here turned it, forms 

hoder his ingenious management, no un- 

pleasant morgeau for the piano-forte. 

The subject is kept pretty strictly in 

view, and a unity of character is pre- 

served, which confers no trivial credit 

vi Mr. J’s. fancy and judgment. 

Cathleen O Tyrrell, a favourite Irish” Air, 
arranged 45a Rondo for the Piano- forte, or 
Harp. Composed by F. look, esg. 1s. Gd. 
Mr. Hook has converted ““ Cathleen 

O Tyrrell,” into a Rondo, so pleasing in 

‘ls cast, and so useful to. the early 

learner, that we may with justice recom. 

mend tts practice to schools and private 
fanilies. he passages are every where 

“sreeably turned, and lie uncommonly 


well for the hand of er 
titioner. the juvenile prac. 


Lichirnar, Lady Heron's So ¢, from 
: , Marmion 
of Flodden Field, sed by 1 wwa9 
hier ield Composed by -T. Attwood, 


Mame elody of this ballad, is at once 
ee and appropriate. The pas- 
a m naturally out of each other, 
ahich Peeing: pervades the whole, 
arcade ot but strike and please the 
vasin €ar, The piano-forte accom. 
ay ent is ingenious and judicious. 
aa foe aes a Songz. Composed by 
aan ones the words of which are 
bark; written by a soldier, om em- 
ing for South America,” is not of a 


. & 
quality to merit our highest terms of 


gt . . 

“—_ The melody is smooth, 
on xs €xpression: the piano-forte ac 
paniment is inartificial in its ¢on- 
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struction, and the general effect is weak, 

if net dull, 

66 Un moment de Leisir. "ae Pour le Piano forte, 
avet unAccompagement de Flute (ad tibitum, J 
par Louis Von Esch, esq. 2s. 6d. 


“ Un moment de Loisir,” cofsists of 
tivo movements; the first merely intros 
ductory. ‘The second is @_ pleasantly 
conceived rondo, in- common timé 
allegretto, The subject, though cére 
tainly not strikingly new, is lively and 
agreeable, and the digressions are judi- 
Giously conducted. The accompaniment 
is constructed with taste, and adds much 
to the general effect. 

66 The Bracs of Barra,” a favorite Scottish Air, 
arranged with Variations for the Piano- forte. 
By F. Ross, esy. Aberdeen. 1s. 6d. 

Mr. Ross, in converting this admired 
air into an exercise for the piano-forte, 
has displayed much of his usual taste 
and ingenuity. The air itself is uncom- 
monly attractive; and he has turned all 
the most striking passages to the gratis 
fication of the ear, and the improvement 
of the finger. The whole certainly forms 
a most pleasing and elegible practis® 
fur the instrument for which it is des 
signed. 

Rondo for the Harp, with Accompaniments for 
a Vielin, a Violoncello, and Two Fretch Horns 
Composed by Sanmuel Webbe, jun. 2. 64. 

The theme of this rondo ts conceived 
with taste; the passages, in general, are 
brilliant, and in many instances highly 
novel, in their effect. Mr. Webhe shows 
himself to be familiar with the powers 
and character of the instrument, for 
which he writes, and arranges his de 
companiments with much knowledge and 
mastery. 

Rustan Dance, arranged as a Ronde for the 
Piano-forte: By 1. Latour, €59- Pianist 
to the Prince of Wales. 2s. 


This little effort of Mr. Latour’s talent 
#\ and 
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and taste, demands our laudable notice. 
The whole is fashioned with an inge- 
nuity and ease of conception, that 
evinces how much more the same hand 
could have done, bad it been appro- 
priate; and in place. A trifle was ob- 
viously intended, and a most engaging 
nd attractive one we pronounce it. 


% Now the Merry Bugle Horn,” a Bailad, 
with an Accompaniment for the Piano-forte, 
or Harp. Composed and Inscribed to Miss 
Hughes. By T. Attwood, esq. 2s. 


The “ Merry Bugle [orn,” is 2 com- 
position as chaste and appropriate in its 
style, so to reflect great credit on Mr. 
Attwood’s taste and judgment. With- 
out too slavish @ confinement to the 
absolute notes of the Bugle, the melody 
perpetually partakes of the character of 
that instrument ; and the change of the 
tune, at the words, “ Watcb no more the 
év’ning star;” is particularly judicioas 
and effective. 


Overture to the Grand Historical Mele-Drama, 
called the Blind Bey. Performed at Covent 


Garden Theatre.  Composcd by Fobn 
Davy. 3s. 


This overture is of a light, pleasant 
cast, and greatly calculated to please the 
general ear. The subject of the Polo- 
maise, 18 novel and interesting; the harp 
solo affords to it a most agreeable relief, 


— 
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and the resumption of the polons. 

subject, with which the piece addin, 
is particularly happy. ' 
A Sonata for the Harp, with a Violin Accom 


paniment, Composed by F. I. Nekn 
man. 45. 


~ Mr. Nadenman, (the celebrated Harp 
Professor in Paris,) has furnished, in the 
present piece, an exceedingly desirable 
exercise forthe harp. It is comprised 
in two movements; the first, bold and 
energeticin ¢, Allegretto pustorale ; and 
the second, in 4, Allegretco gai. Though 
in different measures, they greatly partake 
of the same general character: both are 
animated, both are free, and flowing in 
their style, and the main impression is 
nearly similar, This latter remark, Mr, 
N. will not receive as a compliment: 
contrast and relief, are among the first 
beauties of composition. 


6¢ This is the House that Sack Built." With 
appropriate Introductions. The Music entirely 
new, by an eminent Composer. 1s. Gd. - 


To the assertion, that this little com- 
position is from the hand of an eminent 
composer, we cannot agree. ‘The piece 
is intended to give effect to an illiberal 
attack lately made on an eininent thes 
atrical performer, who, we are of opi 
nion, deserves well of the public. 
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REPORT OF DISEASES, 


of the late senior Physician of the Finsbury Dispensary, from ths 
20th of October, to the 20th of November, 1809. 








Re 


YSPEPSIA .. 
Hy pochondriasis 
SEED ‘3%: cooe!Gebe” edhe 
Hempotysis .... 

Rheumatism .. 
Febris ee eece seer ees 
Be..no.. eohs *nese.. \ees'e 
Amenorrhea vel Chlorosis 
Menorrhagea  .. 

Leucorrhaa 

“EE be case. sede sca 
Melancholia eeee cece eeee eree « 
Several instances of dyspepsia have 
lately en the attention of the Re- 
porter, which seemed to arise in a great 
measure from @ too sedentary life, and 
might be classed with what has formerly 
- been denominated by the writer of this 
erticle “the Diseases of the Desk ;” 
which take their origin from an habitual 
pores ment to that unnatural and un- 
wholesome posture which is required not 
merely in hon pursuits, but likewise 


eewe eeece 


eeee eeece eee@ 
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in a lawyer’s office, or in & commercia! 
counting-house. In such cases, exercise, 
more especially horse-exercise, 15 one of 
the most obvious as well as efficacious re 
medies : but much advantage or reliefmay 
likewise be derived from the resources (! 
pharmacy. ‘These are often require’ ed 
obviating intestinal irregularity, Wil’ d 
so inconvenient and injurious, more 7 
cially when it occurs in connection wit 
a disposition to vertigo, delirium, ‘ud 
kind of pain or uneasiness of aot 
It may be here proper to remar how 
in instances of constitutional or ba -o 
constriction, there should be ame * 
change and alternation of aperien ‘a 
order to secure their continued and | 
impawed operation. 
of che head rust referred to, i 
be lightly regarded, or to be lett t 4 
guardianship of nature; a expression 
which no distinct meaning & attached 
i 
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but in whose restorative energies a 
‘ise and dangerous reliance has been 
oo jndiscriminately placed, The hu- 
nan machine, has a constant tendency 
to go wrong; it requires frequently to be 
regulated and corrected; nor has it, as 
by some theorists has been supposed, 
aa internal power of selferestoration ; 
it is continuatly dependent upon foreign 
sid, Pharmacy may be abused, but it 
ought not to be despised. Nature has 
provided physic for the ailments, as it 
has food for the nourishment and sup- 
port of man. There may ‘be gorman- 
dizers of medicine, as well as of meat ; 
Lut the suitable and seasonable use of 
the one is aS necessary, in order to rec- 
tify occasional deviations from health, 
as that of the other is for its ordinary 
maintenance and support. In the pre- 
icriptions of physiciaris, however, as 
well as in the preparations of cookery, a 
simplicity ought to he observed, which 
s too generally neglected. A mixture 
of dishes, each of which Separately 
taken, might be wholesome and nutri- 
(ious, must constitute a compvlind which 
cannot fail to have a bad effect upon 
the digestive organs. In like manner, 
aglass of Port wine, or a glass of Ma- 
deiray a draught of ale, or one of por- 
ter, might, in a state of debility or fa- 
tgue, fora time, at least, invigorate or 
refresh: but take the same draught in 
quantity, composed of ail these dif- 
ierent ingredients, and you will find that, 
stead of enlivening, it will nauseate 
and oppress. And yet, what is similar 
to this, is frequently done in the fore 
uiuié of medreal practitioners. A va- 
nety of drugs is combined in the 
same recipe, each of which might be 
good, but the whole of which cannot. 
A mixture of tonic or corroborating are 
parse will not necessarily Constitute a 
“oe Or corroborating’ mixture Of a 


Prescription, simplicity is a desirable, if 


Hot an essential, characteristic ; it sel- 
a ought to contain more than one 
ecient ingredient: you thus give that 
newdient fair play, and, by a competent 

petition of trials, can unequivocally 


Compose it, 
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mselves phthysical. 
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— Its efficacy upon the constitu- 
gh sreas, from a group of arti- 
s u cannot discrimmate the opera- 

any one of the individuals that 


The Reporter has lately been applied 
Several hypochrondriacs, who fan- 


Hypochon- 
nd phthysis are seldom gnited., 
» for the most part, in the ins 
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verse ratio of apprehension. The Ree 
porter has had, very recently, the pleas 
sure of healing the imagination of some 
fearful invalids, by demonstrating to 
them, that their lungs were in a state of 
mtegrity. ‘Tbe fancy is much more fre« 
quently disordered than the functions of 
respiration. The merit of the physician 
has, perhaps, never been exhibited in 
curing consumption, but may often be 
exercised to practical advantage, in dise 
Criminating it from other complaints 
The Reporter’s patients have been, in 
a large proportion, amongst those who 
have had some tendency towards liter- 
ature. Unfortunately, a high degree of 
intellectual refinement and cultivation, 
is in general found unfavorable to a quiet 
acquiescence with the hostile circum. 
stances of life. In proportion as a man is 
ignorant and insensible, he has a chance 
of what the world calls happiness and 
prosperity. The most amitible are often, 
on this account, the most miserable of 
human beings, One striking instance 
is under the professional superintende 
ance of the Reporter, of an indivie 
dual whose mind has had the richest 
culture, and possessed most exquisite 
irritability, that now is under a total 
eclipse of melancholy, The disease was 
of gradual, almost imperceptible growth, 
The crescent shadow slowly encroached, 


until the orb of mental darkness was’ 


come to its full. 

So much are our mental, under the 
influence of our physical feelings, that 
many have been inclined, by medica} 
experience, towards the doctrine of Mae 
terialism. Against the doctrine of Mae 
terialism, whether right or erroneous, 
there can be no objection that is formi- 


dable to a mind that believes in the ome ~ 


nipotence and benevolence of the Deity ; 
who can undoubtedly renew that organi 
zation which he originally created. But 
at anyrate, no enquirer ought, and a phi- 
losophical enquirer will not, be shackled 
in his résearches by any fearful anticte 
pation of consequences. He admits @ 
doctrine upon its proper evidence, withe 
out taking into account the results which 
may ensue or appear to follow trom 
its adoption. He courageously follows 
truth, as Hamlet did his father’s ghost, 
wherever it may lead. At the same 
time it should be remembered, that 
intrepidity of every species 18 aaturally 
allied to modesty, There wu a chaste 
and sober scepticism, The man wha 
asserted that the only thing he knew 
was, that be knew nothing, was guilty 
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of a conceited egotism, and an hy- 
pocritical contradiction; but when we 
simply pretend that there is no moral 
evidence 60 immaculately clear, as to 
preciude all obscuration of doubt, we 
confess merely the present imperfection, 
and nomaturity of our nature. In the 
ardour and inexperience of youth, a pe- 
remptory positiveness of opinioa, as well 
as: a rashness of action, may be capable 
of-excuse, if not even somewhat deserv- 
ing of praise; but ditidence gradually 
grows uponsthe stem of declining life; 


, 
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proportionably the 





[Dec 1, 


and even long before an approach to the 
declivity of existence, unlimited de 

matism affords strong suspicion of 7 
limited information: ‘In the degreg in 
which our actual knowledge advance 


. ‘ : 8 
we increase likewise our acquaintance 


‘with its comparative deficiency, The 


expansion of intelieetual vision Wwideiis 


circumference of 
apparent darkness, 


Nov. 25, 1809. J. Resa, 
Grenville-street, Brun swick-square, 
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‘STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN NOVEMBER 


Containing official Papers and authentic Documenis. 
. a 
SWEDEY. Muonio, such as it has been described, the 


“The articles of the treaty of peace between 
Sweden and Russia are twenty-one in num- 
ber. . His Swedish Majesty engages, in the 
second ayticle, to neglect nothing which may 
tend to the prompt gonclusion of peace with 
the French Emperor and the King of Den- 
matk. In a subsequent article, he promises 
to accede to the continental system. In the 
third, he engages, from the exchange of the 
ratifications, to order ** the Swedish ports to 
be closed against the ships of war’ and mer- 
thantmen of Great Britain, with the excep- 
tion of the importation of sa/t and colonial pro- 
ductiens, which habit has rendered necessary 
tothe people of Sweden.”—Jn the fourth, 
the following governments, with all their de. 
pendencies, are for ever ceded to Russia; 
namely, Wymenagard, Nyland and Tavast- 
chus, Abo and Biorneborg, with the isles. 
Aland, Savolax, and Corelia, Wasa, Uleaborg, 
and part of West Bothnia, extending to the ri- 
‘wer of Totnea, as shall be fixed in the subse- 
quent article in the demarkation of the fron- 
tiers.—The fifth, declares that the sea of 
Aland (Alands Haf), the gulph of Bothnia, 
and the rivers of Tornea and Mugnio, shail 
hereafter form the frontier between Russia 
and the kingdom of Sweden. ‘The nearest 
Islands at an equal distance from the main. 
land of Aland and Finland shall belong to 
Russia, and those which are nearest to the 
Swedish coast shall belong toSweden. The 
most adyanced points of the Russian territor 
at the mouth of the river of Tornea, shall be 
the isle Pjorken, the port of Rentehamn, 
and the peninsula on which the town of Tor- 
pea gtands. ‘The fronticr shail then be ex- 
tended along the river Tornea to the con- 
fluence of the two branches of that river near 
Kengis. Jt shall then follow the course of 
the river Muonio, passing in the front of 
Muonioniska, Muonio Ofreby, Palajocus, 
ear Enotekis, Kelottijorfoj, Paitiko, 

jul@aka, Rannyla, and Kilpisjapre ta Nor- 
Way.~eln the course of the rivers Tornea and 


islands situated to the east of the Thalwag 
shall belong to Russia, and those to the west 
of the Thalwag to Sweden. 

By the sixteenth, the Russian monarch 
agrees ta extend the duration of the treaty of 
commerce between the two powers til] the 
Ist of February, 1813, that is, allowmg for 
the interruption occasioned by the war.—The 
seventeenth, taking into consideration the 
long intercourse, neighbourhood, and reciproe 
cal wants of Sweden and Finland, allows the 
Fins, until arrangements can be made for con- 
solidating their commercial relations, to ex 
port from Sweden, ore, smelted tron, lime, 
stones for building, smelting furnaces, anc 
all other productions of the soil; in return, 
the Swedes may export from Finland, cattle, 
fish, corn, cloth, pitch, planks, wooden uten- 
sils of afl kinds, wood for building, and, in 
general, all the other productions of the sul 
of the grand duchy. ‘The other articles até 

ly of local interest. 
Sgheacs of the New Swedish Constitution. 

SecT1oN 1 to 9.—The government of 
Sweden shal! be monarchical and hereditary, 
with limitation to the issue male. ‘The King 
must be of the true evangelical religion, anc 
must govern conformably to hen. 
and with, and by, the advice of a council 0 
state (stats rad), the members of kare oe 
to be appointed by the king, who is W we 
exempt from responsibility, but the ea 
are responsible ior their advice. The a 
bers must be natives of Sweden, enh, shal! 
true evangelical faith. The council om 
consist of nine members, vizathe Sar die 
state for judicial affairs, the roescng ee 
for foreign affairs, six counsellors, 0 se ae 
three at least must be civil officers, on , 
chancellor of the court. Lhe secretat ve 
state shall have a seat in the council, Tee 
ever any case belonging to their sone 
depastments shall be wader delibera nev ’ 
father and san, or two brothers, ¢a 


cet time. 
members of the council at the a ert 
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There are four secretaries of state, namely, 
one for the foreiga department, one for the 
home department, one for the exchequer or 
gmpcial department, and one for the eccle- 
siastical department. All the affairs of go- 
vernment (except the diplomatic or foreign 
relations, and the immediate command of the 
navy and army) shall be submitted to the 
consideration and decision of the king, assist- 
ef by at least three members, excthsive of the 
acting secretary, Which number is required to 
constitute a council of state for the transac- 
tien of business. A minute shall be made of 
ali the proceedings of the council; every 
member present shall be unconditionally 
pound to give his advice, but the privilege of 
deciding is vested in the king, who, by virtue 
ot his prerogative, may assent or dissent from 
any measure, in opposition to the votes or 
opinions of all the members. But in the 
posible event of the decision of his Majesty 
being repugnant to the constitution and laws, 
the members are required by the most solema 
obligation to remonstrate, and in case any 
member's opinion shall not be duly recorded, 
such member shall be deemed guilty of cowne 
selling and abetting the king in his uncon- 
ititutional decision, 

J to 13,—Betore any appeal can be made to 
the king in council, it muse be submitted to 
the secretary of state, and a council specially 
appointed tor hearing it. Minfsterial or poli- 
tical aifairs are to be considered and decided 
by the king, who, in the exercise of his pre 
togative, must take the advice of his minis- 
ter of state for foreign affairs, and the chan- 
cellor of the council, who are responsible for 
their advice, The king may conclude trea- 
ties with foreign powers, after consulting the 
said minister of state and chancellor. The 
“ing previous to his declaring war or con- 
“tuding peace, must state to the council his 
motive for so doing, and the members shall 
give their opinion on the subject under their 
Owl responsibility, 

; 1S to 13,—Lhe supreme command of the 
NY and army is vested in the king: as also 
the ultimate decision in all matters relative 
wo, assisted by the-minister of state for 
_ €tvicey who shail be responsible for 
ifeir advice, 

Po he king cannot deprive, or cause 
at : = to de deprived, of his lite, liber- 
sitaitaine ss or property, without trial and 
‘niaen fe 5 4 can he harass or persecute any 
Se we th is religious Opinions, provided 
biscai gation of them, or the exercise of 

“ ° - not injurious to the community, 
PA relate tu a@ constitution cf a 
aldermen ae which is to consist of six 
eg and six Commoners, who are tu des 

in judicial affarrs. The king has also 
WO Yotes, and May pardon crimjaals, and 
Mitigate or comm abet ont ; 

, ute punishments, _ 

eT to Ste Phe king, in rhe council of 
ate, is to appoint persons to civil ane milie 
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tary offices ; as also the archbishops and bishops 
in the manner formerly done. 


52,.—-Ambassadors, envoys, &c. to foreiga - 


courts, are to be nominated by the king, in 
the presence of the ininister of state for fo- 
reign affairs, and the chancellor of the court. 
; 52 to 35, describe the manner of appoints 
ing civil and military Officers, and what offie 
cers holding situations of ostensible trust and 
confidence, may be removed at the pleasure 
of the king, having previously signified his 
pleasure to the council. 

35 to 33.-+-The king cannot remove a 
judge from his office, ercept for just cause, 
and on proof of criminality. The king is to 
have the privilege of creating noblemen, 
whose eldest sons and heirs only are to inherit 
the family title. All decrees must be coun. 
tersigned by a secretary of stare. 

38 tq 40.—The king shall not quit the 
kingdam without consulting the council, 
which, in the event of his depariure, is to 
govern in his absence. 

40 to 48, declare, that the prince or king, 
shall be of age at 21, and on his not having 
heirs male, the diet shall be assembled and 
choose a’successor. No prince of the blood 
can marry without the king’s consent; nei 
ther the crown prince nor the other princes 
can hold any hereditary office. The king 
appoints all his officers of the court and 
household. 

49,——-The states of the kingdom are to be 
assembled every Sth year at Stockholm. 

49 to 90, regulate the mode of electing 
members of the diet. The king cannot ime 
pose any taxes without the consent of the 
diet, and the bank is under the immediate 
controul of the states of the kingdom. The 
king cannot negociate loans within the king- 
dom, nor in foreign countries; nor can he 
sell, dispose of, or alienate, any province bes 
longing to the kingdom, nor alter the value 
of the current coin. 

90 to 94, provide, That if the king cone 
tinue absent more than a twelvemonth, the 
diet must be assembled, and the king be ine 
formed thereof. That when the successor is 
not of age, the diet must be assembled, and 
appoint a regency to govern during his mt- 
nority. When the king is 18 years of age, 
he is to attend the several courts of justice, 
without, however, taking any part in the de- 
cisions. : 

94 to 107, explain what is to be done, 
should the members of the council neglect 
assembling the dict, or act contrary to their 
duty 5 and enjoin, that at each diet a come 
mittee shall be appointed for enquiring in® 
the conduct of the ministers, council, and s¢- 
cretaries of state. a , 

108, regards a a for superin- 

ending the hberty of the press. 

; cane 114, Ae That no diet can be 
of longer duration than three months, except 


business shall requize it. No man, — a 
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member of the diet, can be accused, or de- 
prived of his liberty, for his actions or expres- 
sions in his respective state, unless the par- 
ticular state to which he belongs shall de- 
mand it. No officer of the crown must in- 
fluence, by his authority, in the election of a 
member of the dict, &c. 


GERMANY. 


Yreaty of Peace between France and 
Austria. 

Napoleon, by the Grace of God, and 
the Constitution of the Empire, Emperor 
of the French, KingofItaly, Protector of 
the League of the Rhine, &c. 

Having seen and considered the Treaty 
concluded, determined, and signed at 
Vienna, on the 14th of this month, by the 
Sieur Nompere de Champagny, our Mi- 
nister for Foreign Alfgirs, in virtue of the 
full powers, to that end given him by us, 


and the Prince John of Lichtenstein,- 


Marshal of the Armies of his Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria, equally provided 
with full powers , which treaty is of 
the following tenor :— 

«© His Majesty the Emperor of the French, 
King of Italy, Protector of the League of the 
Rhine, Mediator of the League of Switzer- 
Gand; and his Majesty the Emperor of Au- 
@tris, King of Hungary and Bohemia, being 
equally animated with the desire of putting 
an end to the war which has arisen hetween 
them, have resolved te negociate forthwith a 
Definitive Treaty of Peace, and for that pur- 
pose have appointed us their Plenipotentiaries 
gamely :— 

6* His Majesty the Emperor of the French, 
King of Italy, Protector of the League of the 
Rhine, the Sieur Jean Baptiste Nompere, 
Count de Champagne, Duke of Cadore, Grand 
Eagle Bearer of the Legion of Honour, Com- 
mander of the Order of the Iron Crown, 
Knight of the Order of St. Andrew of Russia, 
Grand Dignitary of that of the Two Sicilies, 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Black and 
Red Eagles of Prussia, of the Order of St. Jo- 
s ph of Wurtzburgh, of the Order of Fidelity 
of Baden, of the Order of Hesse Darmstadt, 
his said Majesty's Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs; and his Majesty the Emperor of Au- 
stria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, the 
Sieur Prince John of Lichtenstein, Knight of 
the Order of the Golden Fleece, Graud Cross 
of the Order of Maria Theresa, Chamberlain, 
Marshal-of the Armies of his said Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria, and Proprietary Come 
mander of a Regiment of Horse in his sere 
vice 

*¢ Who, having previously exchanged the 
full powers, have agreed upon the following 
articlesi— 

Art. 1. There shall, from the day of the 
exchange of the ratification of the present 
treaty, be peace and friendship between his 
Mayesty the 1m croxs of the French, King of 
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Italy, Protector of the Leagy 
and his Majesty the Bintetee of ntiats 
ee of Hungary and Bohemia, their | roe 
and successors, their stat ; 
spectively, for ever. wt and’ sabjecte te 

I]. The present peace is also d 
common to his Majesty the 
his Majesty the King of Holland, his Ma. 
jJesty the King of Naples, his Majesty the 
King of Bavaria, his Majesty the King of 
Wirtemberg, his Majesty the King of Sax. 
ony, and his Majesty the King of Westphalia, 
his most eminent Highness the Prince Pri. 
mate, theie Royal Highnesses the Grand 
Duke of Baden, the Grand Duke of Berg, the 
Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, the Grand 
Duke of Wurtzburgh, and all the Princes and 
Members of the League of the Rhine, the 
Allies in the present war of his Majesty the 
Emperor of the French, King of Italy, Proe 
tector of the League of the Rhine. 

Ili. His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, cedes, as well 
for himself, his heirs and successors, as for 
the Princes of his House, their heirs and ree 
Spective successors, the principalities, lord- 
ships, domains, and territories, herein-after- 
mentioned, and also all titles which may ac- 
crue from the possession of the same: and all 
properties, whether manorial or held by them 
under an especial title, lying within the said 
territories. 

1. He cedes and transfers to his Majesty the 
Emperor of the French, to farm a part of the 
League of the Rhine, and ta be placed at his 
disposition for the interests of the Sovereign 
of the League :—= 

‘¢ The territories of Saltzburgh and Berch- 
tolfgaden, that part of Upper Austria situate 
on the further side of a line running from the 
Danube, at the village of Straqs, therein 
comprehending Welsenkirch, Wedersdortl, 
Michelbach, Greist, Muckenhoffen, Heslty 
and Jedina; thence in the direction 
Schwanstadt, the town of Schwanstadt on the 
Alter, and thence ascending along the bank 
that river, and the lake of the same name, to 
the point where the lake touches upoa the 
territory of Saltzburgh. : 

é< me Ce ne Emperor of Austria 
shall only retain in property the Woods, bes 
longing to the Saia-Cammer-Gut, a or 
ing part of the manor of Mondsee, yeodng 
berty to cut and carry thence the brushw + 
but without enjoying any right of sovereign y 
upon that territory. ’ 

ee 2. He also soles to his Majesty the Emp 
ror of the French, King of Italy, the any 
of Geritia, the Manor of Montefalcone, © 
Government and City of Trieste, — 
with its dependencies on the Gulf of Triestts 
the Circle of, Wellach, in Carinthie, af the 
the territories lying on the right bank ves 
Save, from the point where that rivet = 
Carniola, along its course to where it we 
the frontiers of Bosnia; namely, 3 Pa 
ProvincialCroatis,six districts of Militar 


declared to be 
King of Spain, 


yCro- 
atiay 
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xia,Fiume, and theHungarian Littlerale Aus- 


trian Istria, or the district of Castua, the islands 
depending on the ceded territories, and all 
other territories, howsoever named, upon the 
right bank of the Save ; the middle stream of 
the said river serving as the boundary between 
the two states. : - 

Lastly, the Lordship of Radzuns lying 
jn the Granbunderland. 

3. He cedes and makes over to his Ma- 
jeity the King of Saxony, the territory of Bo- 
hemia depending upon, and included in, the 
territory of the Kingdom of Saxony ; namely, 
the parishes and villages of Guntersdorff, 
Taubantranke, Gerluchsheim, Lenkersdorff, 
Schirgiswald, &c. 

4. He cedes and makes over to the King 
of Saxony, to be united to the Duchy of War- 
saw, the whole of Wester or New Gallicia, 
a district round Cracow, onthe right bank of 
the Vistula, to be hereafter ascertained, and 
the Circle of Zamose, in Eastern Gallicia. 

The district round Cracow, upon the right 
bank of the Vistula, shall, in the direction 
of Podgerze, have for its circumference the 
distance from Podgerze to Wieliczka. The 
line of demarkation shall pass through Wie- 
liceka, and to the westward touch upon Sca- 
wina, and to the eastward upon Beek, which 
falls into the Vistula at Bradegy. 

Wieliczka, and the whole of the territory 
of thesalt-pits, shall belong in common to the 
Emperor of Austria, and the King of Saxony. 
Justice shall be administered therein in the 
name of the Municipal Power: there shall be 
quartered there only the troops necessary for 
the support of the Police, and they shall con- 
sist of equal numbers of those of both nations. 
The Austrian Salt from Wieiiczka, in its con- 
veyance over the Vistula, and through the 
Duchy of Warsaw, shail not be subject to 
any toll duties. Corn of all kinds, raised in 
Austrian Gallicia, may also be freely ex- 
ported across the Vistula. 

Ais Majesty the Emperor of Austria, and 

is Majesty the King of Saxony, may form 
tuch an arrangement with regard: to these 
boundaries, as that the San, from the point 
where it touches upon the circle of Zamose, 
to its confluence with the Vistula, shall serve 
Mag line of demarkation between both 

es, 

| 5. He cedes and makes over to his Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia, in the easternmost 
Part of Gallicia, atract of territory containing 
+ Population of 400,000 souls, the city of 

redi being, nevertheless, not therein is- 
Cluded, This territory shall be amicably as- 
stained by Commissiuners on the part of both 

Mpires, 

IV. The Teutonic Order ha ving been 
abolished in the States of the League of the 
eaine, his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, 
. the name of his Imperial Highness the 

rchduke Anthony, abdicates the Grand 

“stership of that Order in his States, and 
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recognises the dispositions taken with regard 
to the property of the Order, locally sitwated 
out of the Austrian territory. Pensions shall 
be assigned to those who have been en the 
civil establishment of the Order. 

V. The debts funded upon the territory of 
the ceded provinces, and allowed by the 
States of the said provinces, or accruing frona 
expenses incurred for their administration, 
shall alone follow the fate of those pro- 
Vinces. , 

V1. The provinces which are to be restored 
to his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, shall 
be administered for his behoof by the Austriaa 
constituted authorities, from the day of ex- 
changing the ratification of the present 
treaty ; and the Imperial domains, whereso- 
ever situated, from the 1st of November next. 
It is, nevertheless, understood, that the 
French army in this country shall take for 
their use whatever articles cannot he supplied 
by their magazines for the subsistence of the 
troops and the wants of the hospitals; and 
also whatever shall be necessary for the cone 
veyance of their sick, and the evacuation of 
their magazines. ' 

An arrangement shall be made between the 
high contracting parties respecting all war 
contributions, of whatever denomination, 
previously imposed on the Aastrian Provinces 
occupied by the French and allied troops; in 
consequence of which arrangement the levy- 
ing of the said contributions shall cease from 
the day of the exchange of the Ratifications. 

VII. His Majesty the Emperor of the 
French, King of Italy, engages to give no 
obstruction to the importation or exportation 
of merchandize into and from Austria, by way 
of the port of Fiume ; this, nevertheless, not 
being construed to include English goods or 
manufactures. The transit duties on the 
goods thus imported or exported, shall be 
lower than epon those of all other nations, the 
kingdom of Italy excepted. 

An inquiry shall be instituted, to ascertain 
whether any advantages can be allowed to the 
Austrian trade, in the other ports teded by 
this-Treaty. ; 

VIIL. The titles of domains, archrves, 
plans and maps of the countries, towas, and 
fortresses ceded, shall be given up within twe 
months after the period of the Ratification. 

1X. His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, engages to 
discharge the yearly interest, arrears, and 
capitals, invéSted in securities of the Govern- 
ment, States, Bank, Lotcery, other pablic 
establishments, by subjects, companies, or 
other corporate bodies ia France, the King- 
dom of Italy, and the Grand Duchy of Berg. 

Measures shall! also be caken, to completely 
liquidate the sum due to Moxr Sr. Tae- 
RESA, now Mont Napoleon, at Milan. 

X. His Maiesty the Emperor of the French, 
ure a full and complete pardon 


engages to procut ' crm 
for the inhabitants of the Tyrol and ‘ 
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berg, who have taken a part in the insurrec- 
tion, so that they shall not be prosecuted ei- 
ther in person or property. 

His Majesty the Emperor of Austriag 
equally engages to grant a full and con:plete 
pardon to those inhabitants of the territories 
of Gallicia of whieh he returns into posses- 
sion, whether civil or military, public offi- 
cers, OF private individuals, who have taken 
part in the levying of troops, or the formation 
vf judicial municipal administrations, or in 
any other proceeding whatever during the 
war, which inhabitants shall not be prose. 
guted ia their persons or property. 

‘I hey shall have permission during a period 
of six years, to dispose of their properties, of 
whatever description they may be; to sell 
their estates, even those that have been con- 
sidered inalienable, such as fidei commissa, and 
miajsratus; to leave the country, and to carry 
with them the produce of these sales, in spe- 
cie or effects of any other description, with- 
@ut paying any duty fur the same, or experi- 
encing any difficulty or obstruction. 

The same permission, and for the same pe- 
riod, shall be reciprocally allowed to the in- 
habitants and landholders in the territoties 
ceded vy the present treaty. 

The inhabitants of the Duchy of Warsaw, 
possessing lanJed estates in Austrian Gallicia, 
whether public officers or private individuals, 


shall enjoy the revenues thereof, without 


paying any duty thereon, or experiencing any 
ebstruction. 

XI. Within six weeks from the exchange 
of the present treaty, posts shall be erected, 
to mark the boundaries of Cracow, upon the 
right bank of the Vistula. For this purpose 
there shall be nominated Austrian, French, 
and Saxon Commissioners.—The same mea- 
sures shall be adopted within the same period 
upon the frontiers of Upper Austria, Saltz- 
burgh, Willach, and Carniola, as far as the 
Saave. The Thalweg (stream) of the Saave 
shall determiae what islands of that ‘river 
shall belong to each power. Forthis purpose, 
French and Austrian Commissioners shall be 
mominated. 

XiL. A military convention shall be forth- 
with entered into, to regulate the respective 
periods within which the various provinces 
restored to his Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria shall be evacuated. The said con- 
vention shall be adjusted on the basis that 
Moravia shall be evacuated in fourteen days ; 
the part of Gallicia which remains in posses- 
sion of Austria, the city and district of Vi- 
enna, in one month; Lower Austriain two 
months; and the remaining districts and terri- 
tories not ceded by this Treaty, shall be eva- 
cuated by the French troops, and those of 
their allies, in two months anda half, or ear- 
lier if possible, from the exchange of the ra- 
tuncations. 

Thisconvention shall regulate al! that re. 
lates te the evacuation of the hospitals and 


(Det. t, 


and the ete 
othe territo. 


magazines of the French arm 
trance of the Austrian troo es 
: : ps int 
ries evacuated by the French, or their allies ; 
and also the evacuation of that part of Croatis 
ceded by the present Treaty to his Mzjest 
the Emperor of the French. ey 
_ XII. The prisoners of war taken by 
France and her Ailics from Austria, aud by 
Austria from France and her Allies, that have 
not yet been feleased, shall be given up 
within fourteen days after the exchange of 
the ratifications of the present Treaty. 

XIV. His Majesty the Emperor of the 
French, King of Italy, Protector of the 
League of the Rhine, guarantees the inviolas 
bility of the possession of his Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary ani 
Bohemia, in the state in which they shall be, 
in consequence of the present Treaty. 

XV. His Majesty the Emperor of Austria 
recognizes all the alterations which have tae 
ken place, or may subsequently tale place, in 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 

XVI. His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, 
desirous ty co-operate in the restoration of 
Maritime Peace, accedes to the prohibitory 
system with respect to England, adopted b 
France and Russia, during the present Marie 
time War. His Imperial Majesty shall break 
off all intercourse with Great Britain, and 
with respect to the Englisii Government, 
place himself in the situation he stood in pre- 
vious to the present war. 

XVII. His Majesty the Emperor of the 
French, King of Italy, and his Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, shall observe with respect to eacli 
other, the same ceremonial in regard to rank 
and other points of etiquette, as before the 
presént war. 

XVIII. The Ratification of the present 
Treaty shall be exchanged within sx days, of 
sooner, if possible. 

Done ae signed at Vienna, Oct. 14, 1809. 

Signed 
J. B * 6) BO pe CHAMPAGNYs 
ouN Prince of LicnTENST EIN: 

We have ratified, and hereby ight 
above Treaty, in all and every of the artic “ 
therein contained; declare the same fo 
adopted, confirmed, and established - Hf 
engage that the same shall be maintain 
violable. 

In confirmation whereof we have ot. 
affixed our signature, with our owo — ; 
ing countersigned and sealed wich out P 
rial Seal. 1 
sy at our Imperial — at Schoen 

brunn, October 15, 180). 

(Signed) Na FoLEon 

By the Emperor, _ 

Cuampacny, Minister for Fore! 

H. B. Maret, Minister, Secretary ° 
Certified by us, 


ore f State 
The Arch-Chapcellor : corns Na? onEer. 
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THE TYROL. ; 
An interesting statement has been publish- 
ed by the Tyrolese deputies in England, re- 
lative to the horrid cruelties practised upon 
their unfortunate countrymen by Marshal 
Lefebvre. This monster's object was to ter- 
rfy the Tyrolese into submission, for which 
purpose “© the aged were suspended from 
uees, and then shot. The pregnant women 
were even ript up, and their breasts cut off, 
while their embryos were crammed down 
their throats to put an end to the shrieks and 
moanings of the wretched victims, Ifa Ty- 
rolese or Voralberger, bearing arms, had the 
misfortune to fall into their hands, they im- 
mediately tore out his tongue. The children 
were cut down without mercy, and most fre- 
quently carried about, transfixed with bay- 
onets. “A number of these innocents happen- 
ing to return from school, were met with and 
driven by these monsters into some barns, and 
burnt alive.”==Lefebvre was, however, un- 
successful ; and owing to the disastrous issue 
of the battles of Aspern and Esslingen, was 
recalled with the remnant of his ferce to 
Vienna==The statement concludes with 
asserting the determination of the Tyroleans 
never to return under the dominion of Ba- 
varia, by whom they had been impoverished 
and oppressed, nor to listen to any accommo- 
dation with Busnaparte; but either to con- 
quer or die. They justify this determination 
vy asserting, that they have 150,000 sharp- 
shooters to oppose to the enemy, in a country 
where no regular armies can act; and where 
tiey alone know the paths to procure supplies, 
they had but the meaus te purchase them. 


SPAIN. 

A Letter, of which the following is 
an extract, has been received by Earl 
Bathurst, his Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Afiairs, from 
Lieut.-Col. Carrol, dated Army of the 
Left, Camp on the Heights of Tamanies, 
October 19, 1809, 

Ihave the honeur to acquaint you, that the 

amy of Marshal Ney, now commanded by 
General Marchand, advanced on the morning 
ef yesterday, in force 10,000 infantry and 
1200 cavalry, with 14 pieces of artillery, to 
attack this army, which was most judiciously 
posted on these heights. 
The enemy divided his force into three co- 
umns,which advanced against the right, cen- 
rey and left of our line 3 it soon became evi- 
dent that the principal object of his attack was 
‘o force and turn our left, it being the point 
in which our position was weakest. 

The enemy, at the commencement, gained 
some advantage of position on our left, in 
Consequence of the retreat of a small party of 
yur cavalry, destined to cover the left of our 
ine. This success, however, was momen- 
lary, as the vanguard, led on by Generals 
Mendizatal ang Carrera, charged with the 
Sreatest spirit and gallantry, routed the en¢- 
lonTaLy Mac, No,.192. 
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my, and re-took, at the point of the bayonet, 
six guns, of which the enemy possessed hime 
self during the retreat of the division of our 
cavalry. The vanguard in this charge coms 
mitted great slaughter amongst the enemy, 
taking from them one eight-pound gun, with 
a quantity of ammunition. After along and 
obstinate contest, the enemy being unable to 
gain a foot of ground, began to give way in all 
points.—-Albout three o’closk in the afternoon, 
the enemy betook himself to a precipitate and 
disorderly Hight. 

The loss of the enemy, as far as we have 
been yet able to ascertain, exceeds one thou. 
sand in killed and prisoners. The numbers of 
the wounded must be very considerable. 

Our loss has been comparatively very trie 
fling, not exceeding three hundred ; one lm- 
perial Eagle, one eight pounder brass guny 
three ammunition waggons, twelve drums, 
with four or five thousand stand of arms, an 
immense quantity of bell-cartridge, carts of 
provisions, and knapsacks luaded with plundery 
fell into our hands. 

No language can do sufficient justice to the 
gallant and intrepid conduct of the troops on 
this memorable day ; it would be impossible 
to make any distinction in the zeal and ardour 
of the different corps, for all equally panted 
for the conquest. The vanguard and first 
division, however, had the good fertune to 
occupy those points against which the enemy 
directed his principal efforts, and to add fresh 
laurels to the wreaths they had acquired in 
Lugo, St. Jago, and San Payo. 

‘The steady intrepidity displayed by the 
second division, through whose ranks the 
party of retreating cavalry passed, and the 
s,irit and promptness with which it pushed 
forward against the enemy, who had at that 
moment turned our left, is deserving of the 
higliest approbation. 

The entire of the cavalry, with the excep- 
tion of the party attached to the vanguards 
about tliree hundred, who, from being overe 
powered, were obliged to retreat, evinced 
the greatest steadiness and resolution i 
maintaining the post allotted them, and 
keeping the enemy's cavalry in check. 

It is, however, to be lamented, that our 
cavatry did not find themselves in a situatiog® 
to enable them to take advantage of the 
enemy's disorderly flight across the plain bee 
tween these heights and the village of Car- 
rascalejo, a league in extent ; for, had five or 
six hundred horse charged the fugitives, the 
victory would have been most decisive. 

The vanguard of General Ballesteros $s di- 
vision isin sight; we only wait his arrival to 
pursue, and annihilate, the discomfited 

my. 
ie prisoners we learn, that General 
Marchand proclaimed at Salamanca, his ine 
tention of annihilating, by two o'clock on 
the 18th, thirty thousand peasant insurgents $ 
his orders to his army were, on pain of death, 
to possess itself of the heights by twelve 

3¥ o'clock, 
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e’clock, as he proposed proceeding to destroy 
Ballesteros’s division, after having dispersed 
and annihilated this army. The French ge- 
neral certainly appears to have held this army 
very cheap; judging from his plan of attack, 
which was far from judicious, but executed, 
at a certain point, with the greatest bravery, 
and with that intrepidity which the con- 
fidence of success inspires. 

Our light troops pursued, and hung on the 
enemy’s rear; several parties of which, 
amongst whom were two hundred of the re- 
giment of Ballastro, have not returned as 
yet, having expressed a determination of 
hanging on the eneiny’s flanks, as long as the 
cover of the woods afforded a facility of so 
doing. 

The number of the enemy’s dead, already 
found and buried, amounts to upwards of 


— 


eleven hundred. Several 
found in the weods, 
GREAT BRITAIN, 

The follawing account, shows what has 
been redeemed of the National Debr 
the Land Tax, and Imperial Lo ; 
Ist of November, 1809:— 
Redeemed by Annual Mil- 

lion, &c. - - = £76,691,173 
Ditto on account of Loans « Si, 894,641 
Ditto by Land Tax ~ - 23,384,963 
Ditto by 11. per cent. per ann, 


» 10 doubt, will be 


an, tute 


on I[mperiai Loan © - - 1,007,055 
Transferred for purchase of Life 
Annuities ° ~ 7 949.915 


a 

Total (183,827,723 

The sum to be expended in the eNsuing 
Quarter, is £2,895,8771. 11s. 9d. 








Aipuapeticat Lrsv of 
the 20th of Octob 
Guazetics, 
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Bankruptcres and Divinenns, announced between 
ry and the 20th of November, extracted from the Londox 


— wae 


BANKRUPTCIES, 


( The Solicitor’s Names are between Parenibesis. ) 


pL LDERSON Thomas George, jun. Bury. printer. 


(Pate, Bury, and Tilbury and Becford, Bedford 
row 


Allen William, Old Jewry, tailor, (Lane, Lawrence 
Pourtney hil! 


Alton William, Alfreton, Derby, innkeeper. Hall, 
Alfreton, and Rots, Hall, and Rofs, New Bofwell 
court 


Beattie James, Longtown, Cumberland, draper, (Moun- 
fey, Carlifle. and Mouafey, Stapies’ inn 

Bennett John. Sriftol, cabinet maker. (Jarman, Briftol 

Bett Robert, Alve:tgate ftreet, watchmaker, (Pullen, 


Fore ftreet 
Biliett George, City Terrace, City Road, medicine maker 
ancvender. = (Cockayve. Lyon's inn 


Billinge John Nathaniel, Swithin's lane, victualler. (Mare 
fon. Newington Butts 

Brown John James, Great Queen ftreet, glafs grinder. 
(Kerton, Mavfeill freer, Goodman's fields 

Bullep William, Abchurch lane, merchant. (Field, 
Wood ftreet, Cheapfide 

Burlavd Th mas, Hungerford, Berks, draper.  (Croile, 
New inn 

Burt Thomas, Catherine @reet. Commercial road. straw 
plat factor. (Latkow, Wardrobe place, Do¢tors’ 


Com mons 

Chabaud Henry, Plumeree ftreet, Bloomsbury, jeweller. 
(lamb, Alder tc Creet 

Chadwick Char ‘bert, Grofve: or “ews, iron plate 
worker. y end Lowle: itham place, 
Blackfriar 


Challicom Jams, csitoly cordwain: Osborne and 
Mord, Br.itui, ana James, Gray's | iquare 

Chapman Johe, Moorfelds, thoer.ake-. Wild, War- 
wick fguare 

Chafe Daniel, Dein treet. Holborn, !eacner taécor. ( Kirk- 
man, Cloak lane 

Clarkion John, Mount row 
(Taylor, Oid @reet 

Colemsn Charles, Gofwell treet road, fcavenger. (Ed- 
wards, Symond’s inn 


Collis Franci-, Union place, Southwark, tailors (Payne 
and Morthead, Aldermanbury 


Collis Thomas Jofeph, Oxfurd treet, coachmaker. (Blake- 
fock and Makinfon, Temple 

Conder Joteph, Pavement, Meorfields, paper hanger. 
Wilce, june Caftle treet, Falcon fyuare 

Cornforth Wiliam, BithOpwearmouth, Durham, fail 
maker. (Blackifion, Symund’s inny and Shafio, 
Bi‘hopwearmouth 

Cowcher Witiiam Pollock, and Thomas Fenoulhet, Cle- 
ments lare, Lombard ftreet, merchants. (Fair- 


ares and Clarke, Warnford court, Throgmortou 
reet 


Crouch William, Chariotte fireet, Rathbone place, linen- 


araper. (Cruchiey and Fry, John treet, Bedford row 


Cuff jonn, Jun, Barking, Eflex, brewer, (Osbaldfton, 
Little Tower fireet 


Cuillee john, Ea treet, Red Lion {. 
\Ly%, Tvek’s court, Curtiier drees 


» City road, coal merchant, 


juare, upholder, 


Dallas William, Cuthion court, Old Broad ftreet. mer. 
chant. (Willis, Fairthorne, and Cla:ke, Warnford 
couit, Throgmorton ftreet a 

Danfon Thomas, Liverpool, merchant. (Windle, Joh: 
ftreet. Bedford row, and Bird, Liverpool 

De la Cour, Albert, New Lisle ftrect, Leiceiter {quare, 
jeweller. (Henrick, Cccil ftrect 7 

Dindale Jofeph, Hull, dealer. (Pierce, Kirby frees, 
Hatton Garden p 

Docker Henry. Birmingham, woollen draper. (Frowc, 
Serle ftreet, and Eikingtun, Birm:nglam a 

Dodd Janes, Upper Thames ftreet, grocer. (Towle, 
Fithmonger’s hall & 

Downes Thonias, jun. Herefort, muoney  ferivener. 
(Wright, Hyde flrect. Bloomsbury Ps 

Dow te John Great James treet, Bedford row, fcrivener. 
(£liiton and Dawivn, White Hart court, Lombard trea 

Drury Walter, Stamford ftreet, Blacktriar s road, Rationer, 
(Cozen, Quality court. Chancery lane - “a 

Duchatelay Leon ag ey Senet, Seetane yard, ditil 
ler, (Popkin, Dean treet, soho ee 

Enfor William, Bath, grocer. (Shéppard and Adlington, 
Bedford row, and Sheppard, Bath = ons Gow 

Feary John, Kingfland road, builuere (Taylor, . 
road a . 

Fenton Alexander, Liverpool. merchant. (Windle, Joh 
ftreet,Beafurd row, and Wiatt, Biverpom | 

Fenton John, and George Moore, Rotherhithe, tmith’s 
(Wilde, jun. Cale ittreet, Faicon tyuare hee 

Fergufon john, Surr @reet, St. George’s in the hd 
riner. (Gregfon and Dixup, Angel Coury Jaros 
morton ftreet ’ 7 

Fewings John, Glocefter, innholder. (Vizard and Hutchi+ 
fon, Lincoln's inn, and Baynton, Briitol att atlas 

Field William, fen, High Hoyland, York, hur 
(swale and Heelis, Great Ormond ftreet (Stevens 

Fither Solomon, Noble treet, warehoutemans ’ 
Sion colleze garden. ' ; J, 

France Samuci, Liverpool. butcher. _ (sone Liverpoc 
and Blackflock, St, Mildred s court. ee eet, 

Freebairn Robert, and Joteph Wilton, aah and 
Cheapfide, warehoufemen. (Swain) Steril 
Maples, Uld Jewry , ‘ popkic 

Garnons Charles, Holborn, trunk maker. —— 
Dean ftreet, Soho . ‘ihikin 

Geddes George and Alexander, and Nenala —— 
Fenchurch buildings, merchant. (Swan 
and Maples, Old Jewry ieee . (Mahony 

Gedge William, Leicester [quare, linen-drapers ( 

*t. Michael's Church-yard saat (Thomas 

Gibbs John, Haverfordweft, wine mercnad Lincoln's ina 
Havertordweft, and Price and ete ated (Char 

Goldfmiih Thomas, Shoreditch, deaicrs ' 
ley, Mark lane dealers 

Gofline Samuel, Stackpirts Chefter, cotton 
{Avifon, Liverpuo meg Greaves 

Greaves Benjamin Mofeley, York, and adtrye, Chavee’y 
Motcley, Lancafter, merchants. 
lane, and Battye, Huddersfield ill 

Greetham Charles, Liverpool, merch obn 
and Eden, Liverpool, and Windle, J 
furd row 

Habzood William, and Richard eho ood 
North Audley treet, picture frame @ 
and Wiliams, Lingola’s ina -ancorae 


(Stamiftreet 
fireet, Bee 


1d Parades 
. (Prist 





hal 


He 
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jancorne William swanfea, fhopkeeper. (Danicls, Brifto!, 
and Vearfon, Tempee _ , oe 
arcourt William, Norwich linen-draper.e (Wells, Nor- 
a ice and Atkinfon, Chancery laue ‘ 
Hardes David, R fia row, Milk freet, warehoufeman, 
iyrd, Temple ; 
a ny Matthew, Uakham, Rutland, mercer. (Atkin- 
fon, Peterborough, and Bremridge, Commen Pleas 


ofice, Temple. ; ; 
Hofendon George, and Thomas Newco, Bafinghail 
: ftrect, warchoufeanen, (Malon, St. Michael's Church 


yard 


Huline Thomas, Liverpool. houfe builder. (Windle, 
Toha freet.e Buctord row. Avil n, Hanover ftreet, 


and Grif—th and Hinde, Liverpool 

Holmes Jofeph Underbank. York, merchant. 
fon, Holn.forth. and battye, Chancery lane 

Kolwell james Martin, Sidmeuuth, Devon, haberdather. 
(turner, Exeter, and Hudgion, Parlhamentitrect 

Hunt Robert, Nottingham, mercer, (Percy, Nottingham, 
aud Kinderly, Loog, and Ince, Gray s inn 

hurt Samuel}, Radford, Notts, dealer and chapman. 
(Percy, Nottingham, and Kinderley, Lung, and Ince, 
Gray sinn 

Hutchinfun John Hay. Poland ftreet. Oxford ftreet, victuale 
iers (Mangnell, Warwick tquare 


(Stephene 


Jones Thomas, Camomile ttreet, warehoufeman. (Allis- 
tony Freeman's court, Cornhill 
Kerry Johu, Little Newport freet, haberdafher. (Searle, 


Child's place, Temple .isar 
Kilick John Shepherd, Hackney Mills, Lea-bridge, mil- 
ler. (Dixon, Allengang Belt, Paternofer row 
Keight John. Lower Clapto™, corn chandler, (Collins 
and Waller, Spita!l fyuare 
Lambert Thomas and Samuel, Leeds. woolftaplers. 
and Angner, Leeds, and Battye, Chancery lane 
Lantheter Ann, St. James's treet, milliner. (Wybourn 
aud Burke, Craig’s court, Charing crofs 


(Lee 


Lane Franis, Bromyard, Hereford, maltiter, (Stephen- 
jon and Gower, Gray's inn 
Leathwood William, Liverpool, co k cutter. (Couper 


and Lowe, Southampton buildings, aud Mafley and 
Cartwrieht, Liverpool 

Lcedham [iaac, Buxton, innkeeper. (Shaw, Welton 
hall, Derby, and Ware, Gray’s inn 

Lerien Solomon, june Barnes, Surry, broker, (Jacobs, 

., Sudorn courty Gray’s inn 

Liter Thomas, King ftreet, Holborn, ceach plater. 
{A’Secket and Weal, Broad ftreet, Gulden fyuare 

Ludlam Jetiery, Wood fireet, hotier. (Dann and Crofts- 

; land, Broad greet 

Maine Robert, Greenwich, 
\Pearfon, Greenwich 

Marchant Robins and Martha Barton, Bond ftreet, mile 
aners, | Huut, Surry ftreet, Strand 


floor cloth manufacturer, 


Sie, : A ’ 

M ‘ready Williainy Manchefter, dealer. (Bleatdale, 
Alexander, and Holmes, New inn, and Meredith, Bire 
Minsham 


Meadows William, and Richard Johnfon, Paddington, 
Cval iperchants. (Bousfield, Bouverie ftreet 
Milward Charles Samuel, Bromley, Middicfex, miller. 
,,, Uruce, Billiter fyuare 
Mitchell Johu, Fleet market, brickmaker. 
Kirby treet 
Mollor Matthew, Briftol, grocer. (Whitcombe ani King, 
Scrjeait’sinn, Fleet ftreet, and Fra:ikis, Brittcl 
Moore John, New Surry itrect, Blackfria "s road, itun 
M bcm (Eittod, Catherine court, Irinity fyuare 
organ George, Foiter lane. Bithupfgate ftreet, cheef<e 
, honger, (Hammon, Hatton Garden 
Napier Johny London road, st. George’s fields, merchant. 
a (Miidey jun. Catile treet, Faicon fyuare 
dcholfon jonathan, High ftreet, St. Giles’s, booktfeller. 
Ni (Wailtihire and Boltong Old Broad freer 
“iner Andrew, ‘Totnefs, Devon, grocer. (Turner, Exeter, 
me... Wiihams, Auttin Friars 7 
f William, Charles ftreet, Middlefex Hotpital, books 
Pai vere (Bellamy, Cliffurd’s inn__ . Ree 
ua John, Veckham, bricklayer. (Cartar. Déptfurd 
eploe John, Kennington, coachmaker, (Lucas, Black 
triars road 
Perins John, Neath Glamorgan, apothecary. (Brown, 
Peerrins Jofeph, Portwood, Chefter, cotton fpinnere (News 
P ton and Dale, stockport 
ace Jolin, Sowthampton, builder. 
P aMpton 
vexert Johny Weymouth, merchant. 
P verie freer 
neenay jJufeph, Chedder, Somerfet, paper maker. (Ste- 
Pouffert’ — ', and Sweer, Temple 
i, Breyer e brooke, Bermo:dsey, 
Purvie Ms She Thomas's ftreet, Suuthwaik oa 
Jubn, Newcaftle upon Tyne, vintner. (Kirkley, 
ana Conftabie, Symond's inn 


(fearce, 


(N ichols, Southe 


(Bousfield, Bou- 


coal merchant. 


New caf e 
aAcail William, and Jonathan Marchant Scockbridge, 
— Ra. tS, innkeepers. ( Nichols, Suuthampton 
*iterne James, Shorter’s court, Throgmortun @reet, 
. , merchant, (Hackett, hancery ianc | : 
eberts Jofeph, Garden row, St. George's fields, baker. 
R Fow er, Bafing lane E 
You Thomas, #:ihopwearmouth, Durham, fh/p builders 
\Blackiftun, Symond’s inn, and Thumpicn, Bithup- 
_Wearmouth 
fece John, Liverpool, grocer,  (Kidvy Liverpool, 
Rye 2 | oper and Lowe, Southampton buildings 
ye Wharon, Oxford ttrecty inga Gsapery (i ubatls 
Sarilett’s Swildings 
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Shaw Daniel, Barnfley, York, mercer. (Wilfon, Gree 
ville ttreet, Haiton Garden, and Keir, Barnfley 
Shirt David, failhead, York, tanner, (Crofsley, Hole 
born court, Gray’s inn, and Jackfun, Bank end, near 
Barniley 

Smith William, Purtpool lane, Gray’s inn jane, pump 
maker. (Orrell, Winfley treet, Oxford treet 

Smith Robert, Little Buth lane, Cannon ftreet, carpenter » 
(Bennett, Philpot lane 

Southcombe George, Briftol, cheefe and butter factors 
(james, Gray's ino, and Martin, Briftoi 


Stancoime William, Swanfea, fhopkeeper, (Daniel, 
Briftol, and Pearfons, Temple 
Stemion Samuel, Axbridge, Somerfet, baker. (Tarrant, 


Chancery ‘ane, and Dean, Bridgewater 

—— William, Stepney, broker, (Latimer, Gray’sina 
sjuare 

Taylor George, Bartted, Kent, paper maker. 
and Woolfe, Philpot Jane 

Thompfon Harrifon, Newcaftle upon Tyne, woollen drae 
per, (Lockwood, jun, Eafingwold 

Thoroe Juin, Vine ftrcet, Chaidos treet, victualler. 
(Hamilton, Taviftock row, Covent garden 

Tigwell James. Gofport, Hants, linen-draper. (Syddail, 
Alderfgate treet 

Tomling Jamess Chadd’s row, Gray's inn lane, builder. 
( Patton, Walbi ook 

Tordoff, Juhn, Leeds, woolftapler. (Lee and Rayner, 
Leeds. and Battye, Chancery lane 

Turpin James, Upper Tooting, Surry, corn dealer. (Cole 
lingwood, St. Saviour’s church yard, Southwark 

Wakeling Edward, Clare, Sufulk, brewer, (Harman, 
Wine office court, Fleet treet 

Warwick Philip, Fleet ftrect, tailor, ‘Hudgfon, Clement's 
in» 

Webb John, late of Great Portiand ftreet, but now in 
the King’s Bench, hatter. (Gregory, Ciement’: ina 

Wilfon Thomas. Camberwell, poft mafter. (Crofs, King 
ftreet, Southwark hs 

Wetton Thomas, jun. avd John Williams, Longacre, 
coachmakers, (Neylors, Great Newport ftreet 

Windle Edward Whitmore, Rotherhithe, ironraonger, 
(Noy, Mincin& lane : 

Withington John, Runcorn, Chefhire, fone mafon. 
(Foulkes and Creffwell, Manchecfer, and Foulkes and 
Longdill, Gray's inn ates 7s 

Worley Ifaac. jun. Fith @reet hill, linen drapers, (Smith, 
Hatton garden ‘ : 

Wright Samuel, fen. Grange road, Bermondfey, brick 
layer. (Rob:nfon, Bermondfey — 

Young Edward, Spaldingy Liecoing liquor merchant, 
(Cope, Bolton, and Wilfony Greville ftrect, Hatton 
garden 


DIVIDBNDS ANNOUNCED. 


Allen Daniel, Newgate ftreet, thuemaker, Nov. at 

Ar dertcn Robert. Guiiford treet, merchant, Dec. 12 

Appl. by Jeremiah, Chatham, linen draper, Dec. 9 ' 

Atkew James, and William Wriyht, New Bridge Greet, 
Blockfriars, ftraw-hat manufacturers, Nev. e4 

Balls John, Great Yarmouth, draper, Nov. 26 

Banks Richard, Eltham, Ken’, vittualler, Vec, jo 

Barber Robert,Oxford ftreet, jewellery Nov. ut 

Beale Lioyd, and Thomas Alexander B. Bafingvall ftrect, 
warehoutemen, Nouv 30 

Beatfoo William fen, and jun. Robert and John, Masbo- 
rough, Yor, chemits, Sov .O ; 

Bell Charles, Penrith, Cumberland. linen draper, Nov, 20 

Betts James, Mitley, Effex, thip builder, Nov. so 

Blachford Daniel, Lombard treet, gold and tiver laces 
man, Dec. § 

Blachfurd Richard, Lombard ftreet, gold and filver lace- 
man, Dec. § ‘ 

Blachtord Daniel and Richard, Lumbard @reet, gold and 
fiiver laceman, Dece § 

Boddy William, Scarborough, commun brewer, Nov. 20 

Boulton James and Fictcher, Warrington, putters, Dec. 9 

Boulton George, late uf Charing crots, coach prouprictols 
Pec. 30 

Brandon john, 
Dec. 12 

Brooks Joteph, John ftreet, 
nan, Dec, 2 j 

ey nn ‘niisebetie Liverpool, tea dealer, Dec. 6 

Browning Juleph, Leadenhall rect, havowaremag, 
Nov. 24 cat 

Bryan William, Camberwell, merchaut. Nov. t% 

Bryars, Lawrence, Liverpua, cooper, Dee. it 

Bull Phomas. Rrittol brandy merchant, Dec. 12 

Care!+fs William, Brewood, Staffurd, flock and lock 
n r, Dec. 01 

Clapham Wilham Kennington, wine merchant, Dee, a 

Clarke james, Sa)isOurys hiberdaiher, Dec. i6 

Clarktun George, Brittal, cabinet maker, Dec, 2 

Coe John, Fure @reet. fatiuner, Nov io . 

Coup -r Wiliam, Chick 8f. Effex, merchant, 
Pec. 9g - asl . 

Corrie John, High treet, Lambeth, brewer, v1 

curtis James and Honor Fitt Grithu, Lud@gate hall, val and 
‘ jr merchants ‘ev. jV 

Dalton fame 35 j St ;hen and Joba Shaler 
creter, cot? pinner, Nov. 18 


Davies Evan thorrasy Gieat Warner freet, Clerkenwell, 


linensdroper, es 2 
Dean Jufeph, Wating tieet, who efale linea-draper. Dec g 
Decao Ri bard, Kew bri wert keeper, Pec. 42 
De Perrin Charies Francis Uliver. Duke freet, Manche 


- 2 
SET LgWAl es Fine es tr, dor. 18 


(Street 


King ftreet, Gofwell treet, iron founder, 


Wet Smithfield, hardware- 


vuiyt. , 


ifs, Ma‘ © 


Desormeaux 
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Deformeavx John, King ftreety Gofwell ftr:et, iron 
founder, tec. 12 

Dickie 1 homas, Cornhill, bookfeller, Nov. 28 

Dodd james. Pali mail, hatter, Nov. 25 

Dodfworth Gregory, Beverley. York, draper, Dec, ¢ 

Dunn James. Stockport. Chefter, draper. Dec. § 

Elli tt George, Winchefter treet, merchant, Nov. 28 

KMliis Seth. Folkingham, Lincolu, woollen draper, Dec. § 

Eife George, Sutton in Afhficid, Notts, hofier, Dec. 11 

Fei! Thomas, Liverpool. merchant, Nov 14 

Benner Johny Lawrence Janc, wholefale linen draper, 
Dec. 

Ferneley Fnomas, and George Hulme, Manchefter, cotton 
fpivners Dec.§ 

Freemantie Jonn, King dreet Gofwell ftreet, iron founder, 
Dec. 52 ; 

Freemantle John, John Brandon. and John Deformeaux, 
King tre«t, Gotwell ftreet, iron founders, Dec. 12 

French Martin, George @rcet, Portman fquare, wine mer- 
chant, Jan. 30 ; 

Frodtham Henry E.ifon, Fiint, farmer, Dec.1 

Gane job, ' uwb idge. Wilts, carpenter, Nov. 16, Dec. 14 

Gill Ri. hard, Wakeficld. miller Nouv. 21 

Glover “ilbiam, and John, Poultry, hsberdathers, Dec. 12 

Gore William, Aldgate Mancheer warehuoufeman, No- 
vember 28 

Gould Mofes, Dickleburg, Norfolk, woollen draper, De- 
cember 8 : 

Greenwood John, and William Grimaldi, Old Bond freet, 
auctioneers. Nov. 28 

Grimaici William, Old Bond ftreet, anétioneer, Nov. 28 

Grimes George, Great Warner ftreet, Cold Bath fields, li- 
ner-draper, Dec, 2 

Hail William, silver treet, Wood ftreet, Manchefter ware- 
houfeman, Nov. 11, Dec. 12 

Hamiitun Archibald. and Vavid Haliburton, Oxford ftreet, 
linen drapers, Nov. 28 

Hardman Jofeph, Manchefter, merchant, Nov. 16 

Hardwick Thomas, Manchefter, merchant. Nov. 18 

Harriton, Samuel, Kent road. Surry. bricklayer, Dec. 19 

Harfnett Samuel, Mancheter, lea’her feller, Nov. 20 

Harty Lewis, Watferd, Herts, filk throwfter, Nov, 25 

Maywood Henry Ramfeate, butcher, Noy. 2§ 

enury Henry, Liverpool, tailor Dec. 6 
Holland John, Cheapfide, haberdather, Dec. 13 
a samuel, Thomas ftreet, Souhwark, merchant, 
CC. ? 

Hunter John. Great Newpo't ftreet, haberdather, Jan. 30 

Hunter Patrick, Sriftol, merchant, Dec. 1 

wees Jame, and John Chadwick, Manchefter, dyers, 

ec. 


Jackfon John, Great Yarmouth, chemift, Nov. 28 

ames John, Stafford, grocer, Oct. 31 

Jeffrey , homasy Old Jewry, whulcfaie linen draper, No- 
vember as 

a Jolephy Twickett’s mills, Northampton, miller, 

OV 2 
Jones John, Llangollen, Denbigh, thopkeeper, Nov. 13 
anes John. Old Gravel lane, corn factor, Dec, 23 
ay !cfeph, Lloyd's Cotfee houfe, underwriter, Dec. § 

Kirkman Edward, Portfimouth, linen craper, Dec. 9 

Knott Robert, Wymondham. Norfolk, fiopkeeper, Dec. 11 

Knowlton Charles, Briitol, linen draper. Jan. 13 

Lawfon ee St, Catharines ftreet, bifcuit baker, 
ov 3 

Leach John, Turnham Green, thopkeeper, Nov. 18 

Lee John, . iverpuol, merchant, Dec. 5 

Leo Jofepn, Manchetter, me chant, Jan. 30 


sory Focus ifrael, Haydon tireet, Minories, merchant, 
OV. Pe | 


Lewis Arthur, Banbury, mereer, Dee. 2 

Life John. Ripley, York, grocer, Nov. 13 

Lite George, High Harrowgate. York, innkeeper, Nov. 13 

Lumax Samuel, Tonge, Lancaiter, victualler, Dec. 6 

Loth George and Wiliam, and John Dicderick Lubbren, 
Newcaftle upon Tyne, merchants, Nov. 29 

Lycett James, Manchetter, calico manufacturer, Nove 24 

Lyons James. Savage gardens, merchant, Nov. 14 

Madden Henry, Bverpool, merchant. Nov. 16 

Mark William, Piymouth-dock, linen draper, Dec. 2 

Martin senry, Wallingford, Berks, linen uraper, Noy, 2§ 


Maton Waiter, “earthy place, Kent road, brandy mer- 
chant, Dec § 


Matthews Michael, Bath, grocer, Nov. 22 
Medhurft Wiliam, Rots, “ercfords iwnholder, Dec. 4 
Merac I heophi us and Mofes La Porte M. Queen treet, 
Cheapfide, warchoufemen. Jan, 20 
Merry John, Hatheld, Wet Smithfield, Dec. 2 
= William, Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorgan, victualler, 
OV. 28 


Moffatt Thomas, Gofwell ftreet, blue manufacturers, 
Nov. ai, Jan. ¥ 
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Moffatt Thomas, and John Brown 
- manufadturers, Neween » Gofwell Brett, tive 
onteith James, Gracechurch treet, druegi 

Mergin John, Enfield highway, farmer, ons Bees a2 

Motely John. Swine Fleet, York. potatoe merchant, De 

Mullens William, Cheain. builder, Dec 16 

gy - Martin's lane, dealer in fpirituoys 

Neild Jofeph, Manchefter, grocer. Dec. 7 

Newman Charles, Whitechapel, thopkecper, Dee. 12 

Newman Henry, Skinner @reet: currier, Dec, 16 

Nichols Samuel, jun. Bath, upholfterer, Nov, 13) Dec, yy 

Odell, Peirce. Sloane fquare, bricklayer, Nov, 1% 

ni oe Fenning, Eat Smithfield, liquor Merchart, 

Patterfon George. Hertford, merchant Nec. 14 

Penn Ifaac. Leather lane, oilman Jan. 29 

Phelps {Samuels Grofvenor place, merchant Dec. 2 

Plate Geo ge. Weaky, York, clothier Nov 18 

oe" zune Wapping ftreet, coffin and box maker 

Puch William. Berwick ttreet, Soho, tailor Nov 9% 

Pullinger Henry. Ropicy, Hants, woollen draper Dee,: 

Purbrick Willism, Glocefter, linen draper Jan 13 

Ramfay William. Bury Dec § 

Rawlins James. Red Lion ftreet, Clerkenwell, hardware 
man Dec 16— 

Rayter re Nightingale. Ely, Cambridge, linen draper 

OV 2 

Read Robert. Caroline Mews, Bedford fquare, tabi 
keeper Nov 21 

Recfern William. Nottingyam, hofier Dec 6 

Reming’on George and Alexander. Oxford freet, cabinet 
makers Nov 30 4 es, 

Riddlettorffer George Adoiphus. Whitechapel, haberdather 
Dec 16 

Rideal William. Wakefield, merchant Nov 22 

Robinfun Rubert. Manchefter, cotton twit and weft 
dealer Jang 5 

Rofs Daniel Alcock. Gracechurch ftreet, hofier Nov 30 

Roufe Richard. late of Miufter, Ifle of Sheppy, carpen- 
ter, but now inthe prifon of Maidftone Nov tt 

Roxburgh James. Winchefler ftreet, infurance broker 
Dec 2 : 

Stiaw John. Newgate ftreet, linen draper Dec 23 

Simpkin Robert Law. Leicefter, hofier Nov 13 

Smith Samuel John. Ormtkirk, check manufacturer Dec is 

Stevens George. jun. Braford, grocer Nov a1 ; 

Stone Ifaac and Parfon Cuftance. Great Yarmouth, ftp- 
wrights Nov 21 . 

Tabrum Robert aud Jonn Barron. Watbrook, Manchelisr 
warehoufemen Dec 16 - : 

Taylor Edward and James. Clapham, builders, Novi3 

Thomas John. St. James's place, tailor Nov 28 

Thomas Anthony. Duke f@reet, St, James's, feather ma- 
nufacturer Nov 38 » enstetinne tent 

Thompion jJaraes. Liverpool, Mm 

Thorneley Team, Manchefter, tallow chandler Dec 7 

‘Todd Jofeph. Berwick upon Tweed, merchant Nov 38 

Tucker William. jun, Exeter, ferge manufacturer Deco 

Turley Thomas. Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorgan, brewe: 
Novi a 

Turner James. Rochford, Effex, carrier Dee 3 

Tyrrell john. Maidfone, ironmonger Jan. 27 * 

Usborne William. Finsbury fquare, merchant O& 31 ~ 

Van der Hocven Dirk Jean. Bury court, St. Mary Axty 
merchant Dec 2 

Varndell William. Hartley row, Hants, coachmaker Dec § 

Vodeli Abert Paul's Chain, furrier Bec -, dentie oud 

Wain James and Thomas A&E Bafiughall freet, a4 
Calue, Wilts, clothiers Nov 13 

Watkins James. Chepitow, Monmouth, —— - 18 

Watkinfon Samuel. Liverpuol, carpet dealer ec © 

Weaver William. Bow Ine, warehoufeinan Nov ad ‘a 

Webb William. Weftminiter bridge road, cual: merchact 
Dec : 

Weevon jofeph. Albion place, Blackfriar’s road, hofiet 


Nov 
Whitaker William Wakefield and Jofeph W. Lee Green, 
York, colliers Nov 15, 23 . 
Wilks Rowland. Cheapfide, hatter Novit of 3 
William Charles, fen. furnham green, butcher ts, corae 
Williamfon Wiliam. Gringley-cn-the-hill, Notts, 
factor Dec 6 
Winn William. Lancafter, linen draper DecS nee, 
Winna'l Edward Clewer, Clains, Worcefter, ™! rs Dec 
Wood Rodert and George Payne. Liverpool, gravct® 
Wrigbt William. Atby de la Zouch, craper ~ pec 18 
Young Solomon. Newport ftreet, lin: u Graper Glamorgit 
Young Williom Welton, Aberaifair Mill, | 
mi'ler Dec 12 
Zinck Henry, Liverpool, merchant Nov 20 
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BURLINGTON - HOUSE, which is the 

property of the Marquis of Hartington, 
will, it is expected, be pulled down in the 
course of a yeur, and on its site will be 
erected a crescent or square, with a street in 


a direction north and south. At the * 
next Old Burlington-street, it 1s ane + 
place a handsome iron railing ; and att tre 
trance im Piccadilly, gates; with a porter’s 

on one side, and a surveyors oftice at 


tbe other. 
-plid 












1809.] 


A plan has been set on foot, for erecting a 
third winter Theatre in the metropolis :—To 
accomplish this object, it 18 proposed to apply 
to parliament for a Bill, giving the committee 
power to carry it into effect, by enabling them 
to raise a capital not exceeding 200,000]. by 
transferable shares of 1001. each. Twoand 
ahaif per cent. on each share to be paid at 
the time of subscribing, for the purpose of de- 
fraying the expenses of procuring an Act of Par- 
liament, or such other legal authority as shall 
enable the Proprierors to purchase land, tene- 
ments, and other property, on a proper site 
for the building ; and also to defray the ex- 
pense of making surveys, plans, estimates, 
&c. The remainder to be made by calls or 
instalments of not more than 10 per cent. at 
any one time. 

On the 22d of October, the navigation of 
the Canal, from the Thames to the town of 
Croydon, was opened. The proprietors assem- 
bled to celebrate so interesting an event. 
They met at Sydenham (about five miles from 
Croydon), and there embarked in one of the 
company’s barges, which was handsomely de- 
corated with flags, &c. At the moment of 
this barge’s moving forward, an excellent 
band played ** God save the King,” and a 
salute of 21 guns was fired. The Proprietors’ 
barge then advanced, followed by a great 
many barges, loaded, some of them with coals, 
others with stone, corn, &c. &c.° Afier pas- 
sing a wharf, eracted at Penge Common by 
John Scott, Esq. by means of which the 
towns of Beckenham, Bromley, and a consi- 
derable part of Kent are accommodated with 
coals, manure, and all articles of merchandize, 
ata greatly reduced rate of carriage, the gay 
fleet of barges entered Penge Forest. The 
Canal passes through this forest, in a part so 
clevated, that it affords the most extensive 
Prospects, comprehending Beckenham, and 
several beautiful scattered villages and seats, 
Shooter’s-hill, Addington-hills, Banstead 
_ owns, and numerous other picturesque ob- 

a in the counties of Kent and Surrey. The 
oe of Croydon met this interesting 
ak. some miles from their town, and 
the P (t with loud and repeated cheers; When 
jen roprietors approached the basin at Croy- 
rend it was surrounded by many thousands of 
is te. assembled to greet, with thanks and 
oT those by whose patriotic perseve- 
plished, ‘Mportant a work had been accom- 
rar It is impossible to describe ade- 
ha be the scene which presented itself, 

the feelings which prevailed, when the 
oe barge was entering the basin, at 
bee rhage the band was playing ** God 
of ne © King,” the guns were firing, the bells 

churches were ringing; and this im- 
— Concourse of delighted persons were 
re ‘N3y by universal and hearty, and long 
: “tinued shouts, the dawn of their com- 
‘*tc€ and prosperity. The Proprietors walk- 
ed to ™ Greyhound Inn, accompanied by 
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music, and preceded by the workmen, whe 
marched in order, with their tools on their 
shoulders, enjoying the consciousness of have 
ing finished a canal, which is allowed to be 
one of the highest and best constructed ig 
England. 

MARRIED. 

At St. George’s, Hanover- square, Norman 
Lamont, esq. late of the 1st. tuot guards, te 
Miss Porch, daughter of John P. esq.—Lord 
Viscount Barnard, eldest son of the Ear! of 
Darlington, to Lady Sophia Poulett, eldest 
daughter of Earl P. 

John Grenside, jun. esq. of Mark-lane, to 
Frances, only daughter of the late John 
Doughty, esq. of Aldermanbury. 

At Greenwich, 
Rotherhithe, to Miss Catherine Morgan, se- 
cond daughter of Christopher Morgan, esq. 
of St. Paul’s, Deptford. 

M. M. Boutlin, youngest son of Thomas 
B..esq. of Turville Park, Bucks, to Mary anny 
youngest daughter of Hugh Gibson, esq. of 
Watling-street. 

At Camberwell, the Rev. Robert Collett, 
A. M. to Miss F, S. Smith, daughter of 
Henry S. esq.—-Mr. Robert Symonds, ef 
London, to Miss Caroline Cockburn. 

At Kensington, the Rev. W. Palmer, 
M. A. vicar of Ilton, Somerset, to Mary, 
only daughter of the late Stephen Pitt. 

Edward Ellice, esq. to Lady Hannah Bet 
tesworth, sister to Earl Grey, and relict of 
Captain RB. R.N. 

At Walthamstow, Brooke Baynes Hurlock, 
esq. to Charlotte, second daughrer of the late 
Peter Laprimaudaye, esq. of Austin Friars. 

At Lambeth, Peer Georgi, esq. of Brixton 
Rise, Surrey, to Cecilia, third daegater of the 
late Edward Beetham, esq. 

Francis Ludlow Holt, esq. to Miss Bell, of 
Southampton-street, Strand. 

At Greenwich, the Earl of Lindsey, to 
Miss Layard, eldest daughter of the late Dean 

Bristol. 
<= Philip Heisch, of Bury Court, St. 
Mary Axe, to Mary, second daughter of Joha 
Scott, esq. of Bedford. square. 

. Joseph Sell, esq of Bishopsgate-street, te 
Miss E. Perry, of Clapham Common. 

At Islington, Richard Percival, jun. esq. 
of Lomberd-street, to Sarah, only daeghter of 

ohn Blackett, esq. of Highbury Place. 

At Chiswick, his Grace the Duke of De- 
vonshire, to Lady Elizabeth Forster. 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, Jeremiah 
Dick, esq. of Finsbury Square, to Harriett, 
youngest daughter of the late John le Cogs 
esq.—-Rodert Wilmot, esq. of Guildtord-street, 
to jane, only daughter of the late Sampson 
Wheildon, of Caldon, Staffurdshire. 

Acthe Earl of Breadalbane’s, Park-lane, 
John Henry Ley, esq. to Lady Frances Hay, 
second daughter of the late Marquis of Twee- 


dale. 
or Mary-lc- bone Church, James Dove, 
€sq- 


Mr. Nelson Wake, of 
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esq. of Wexham House, near Windsor, to 
Catherine Rachel, third daughter of A, Dou- 
glass, esq. of Midshiel’s, Roxburgh. 

DIE!). 

The Most Noble William Henry Caven- 
dish Bentinck, Duke of Portland, Marguis of 
Titchfield, &c. [A Biographical Sketch will 
be givin in our next. ] 

At Lansdown-house, Berkeley-square, the 
Right Hon. fobn Henry Petty, Marquis of Lans- 
down, Earl of Wycomb tn England, Earl 
of Shelburne, Viscount Fitz-Maurice, and 
Baron Dunkerron, in Ireland._ His Lordship 
was in his forcy-tourth year. He succeeded 
his father, the late Marquis, in 18053 and 
the same year, married Lady Gifford, relict of 
Sir Duke Gifford, Baronet, by whom he has 
Jett no issue, but is succeeded in his titles 
and estates by his brother, Lord Henry Petty. 
He had been for many months in a declining 
sta‘e of health. In the autumn of the pre- 
sent year, by the advice of his medical at- 
tencants, he was preparing to embark for 
Lision, to try the eftect of the temperature 
of tne atmosphere of that country. Previous- 
ly to his intended departure, he visited his 
fivourite cestle at Southampton, and finding 
himself daily getting better, he abandoned 
his intention of going to Portugal. His dis- 
order was a liver complaint, to which he had 
for many years been subject. His lordship 
had a presentiment of his approaching end. 
Jt was only three days before his death that 
he observed to a favourite domestic, ** Happy 
is that man who closes his earthly career 
when in sleep.” It was a singular circum- 
stance that he should depart this life in a way 
most agreeable to his own wishes: his lord- 
ship died without a groan, at atime when his 
Servant was sitting near the head of the bed, 
and imagined his master to have been still 
asleep. It was not until half an hour after- 
wards that he was discovered to be dead. He 
was a man of the most unassuming and conci- 
liatory manners: in his domestic habits he 
was beloved by all his household. A few 
months since, as he passed the church yard at 
Paddington, commenting on the display of a 
pompous funeral procession, when extended 
frequently a hundred miles into tke country, 
he ridiculed the idea, and added, ** When J 
dic, pray let my remains be deposited here.” 
In consequence of that tequest being lately 
repeated, the body will be deposited there in 
a vault, over which a plain mausoleum will 
be crected to his memory. 

At his house, in Seymour Place, Lord 
Mens:m, 23. He succeeded his father in 
1405 5 the following year married Lady Sarah 
Saville, and has lett one son, to whom the 
title aevolves. é 

In Paii- Mall, Sir Frederick Morton Eden, Bart. 
Tle wasa man of distinguished knowledge, 
particularly on political and commercial sube 
jects. He was also a man of speculetion, 
and was chiefly instrumental in founding the 
Glove Jnasurance Company. About a year 
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azo he was deprived of a most amiabd|. 

accomplished wife, to the regrer of an 
circle of friends.-—Sir Fredericle has let 
large and valuable library, among a: 
many rare and curious manuscripts. 4 no 

Mrs. Batson, relict of Georo 
sister of Sir R. Kingsmill, Bart. 
House, Hants. 

In Hans Place,  Lieut.-colonel Henry 
Brownrigz, deputy-adjutant general | 
forces in Ceylon, 

At Camberwell, 1. Fenner, e594. a mem! 
of the court of assistants of the COMpany of 
Stationers, to whom he has bequeathed (i) 

In Sloane-street, W. Gordon, eldest sono 
the late Stephen Havin, esq. of the Bahama;. 

At Wapping, Mrs. Smith, wife of Capt, S: 

At Clapton, Mrs. Baxcer, wife of Willian 
B. esq. 48. 

Davison Munton, e37. deputy-auditor of 
excise, son of the late Rev. Anthony M. of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

At St. George’s Hospital, Thomas Soaper, 
a carpenter, whose death was occasioned by 
the bite of a rattlesnake, which he wantonly 
provoked in its cage. 

In Newgate-street, Mrs. Ann Gardiner, 
wife of Mr. Joseph G. wholesale stationer 

In the prime of life, Mfr. G. M. Wisdward, 
an artist of some reputation in the caricature 
line of drawing, and only son of Mr. W. of 
Stanton, in the Dale, Derbyshire. 

At Whitton, Edmund Hill, esg. 76. He has 
left property to the enormous amount of 
800,0001. ‘To Mr. Fish, of Greville-street, 
Hatton-garden, and to another gentleman, 
he has left 360,0001. each: to the Rev. Mr. 
Taylor, his nearest relative, who was offered 
100,000}. some time ago, for the chance oi 
his legacy, he has bequeathed 36,0001. He 
has left nothing to his relatives in Somerset- 
shire, whom he had placed on a vaiuavic 
estate in that county, which he had bougit 
for 75,0001, and which he had assured them 
they should imherit. Mr. Hill was orlgr 
nally a tailor at Brentford; and the person 
who succeeded him in that business, still care 
rics on the trade in that town. It was bythe 
Powder Mills at Whitton, that Mr. Hill rea 
lised his vast fortune. He enjoyed the com- 
plete supply of ‘Turkey in powder, pen 
he imported back the produce of the Levant 
and with it carried on the business of a Tut 
cey merchant. P 
ey the Bull and Mouth Ina, Bull ane 
Mouth-street, the Rev. G. H. Glasse, rect’ 

outh-street, ; ‘ed from 
of Hanwell. He was found suspence evi- 
a bed-post in that house. It aa a 
dence, that the deceased came to the ries 
evening, and took a place in one of = saa 
ern stages. He went to bed at an ear f = 
and when the chambermaid went f0 . peas 
at half-past four, she discovered him “a wt 
from the bed-post. She immediate to 
the alarm, and one of the hosters Sl" 
lier assistance, and cut down the body- 
suspension was effected by 4 towel, 


€ B. esq. 5, i 
of Sidiminton 


to t; 


wr 
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ot-handkerchief of the deceased. A sur- 

eon was called ing. but there was no room 
jor the applicetion of his skill, as the body 
was then nearly cold, and he was of opinion 
chat death had taken place some hours. 

At High-hill Ferry, Upper Clapton, Adrs, 
Sone de Brissac, 80. 

* at North-End, Fulham, Thomas Hall, esq. 

In Queen Square, Mrs. Chambers, relict of 
the Rev. Dr. William C. 

Mrs. Glossop, relict of Mr. Peter G. of the 
stamp office, 86. 

At Bow, Edward Wilkinson, esq. 81. 

In Gower-street, AZrs. Nunn, wife of Wil- 
liam N. esq of Upper Tooting. 

At Walworth, Lady Rose, widow of Sir 
lohn William R. late recorder of London, 55. 
* At Paddington, Paul Sandby, esq. R. A. 84. 

Ac Pentonville, Adrs. BE. Harris, 2.5. 

At Chelsea, Theofbilus Pritzler, esq. 62. 

At Kennington, Mrs. Sarah Beesley, relict 
of Mr. Henry B, an eminent manufacturer at 
Worcester, 78. 

At St. George’s in the East, Mrs. Clappe- 
ir, widow of William C, esq. 

At Dulwich, Mrs. Addams, 86, 

At Hackney, the only daughter of George 
Walker, esq. 

In Bridge-streety James Dixon, es7. 56. 

At Camberwell, Robert Curling, es9. 69. 

At Greenwich, Mrs. Maitland, wife of 
Robert M. esq. 71. 

The Rev. Fomes Maidman, aged 70, many 
years rector of Perrivale, in the county of 
Micdlesex, and Minister of Kingsland Chapel, 
aiter @ long and severe indisposition, solely 
orousht on by the arduous duties of his pro- 
fession, which he continued to serve long 
aiter his constitution was greatly injured. He 
was well known as a true C} 


«ly 
Puen 


At Woolwich, &% Anderson, esg. aged 
102, who had belonged to the train of artil- 
lery upwards of 80 years, had fought in all 
the campaigns on the continent under Wil- 
liam Duke of Cumberland, and retained his 
faculties till wichin a few days of his death. 

At Kensington Palace, J. A. Schwaris, ¢s7. 
guerry to the Duke of Sussex. 





The celebrated composer, J. Haydn, 76. He 
Was born at Rhoran, in Lower Austria, in 1733. 
He is jostiy considered as the father of music 
N our dav; for, although in his youth he 
diligently studied the works of ev ry great 
Master, ancient and modern, his transcendant 
B°Nlus soaring above them all, svon called 
te attention of the whole musical world 
Upon Himself; all admiring him, first for the 
beauty, boldness, and originality of his works, 
ani aiterwards regarding him as the best 
Mode] for study and imitation. He died at 

UMpenderfy near Vienna. 
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Major-General John Ronald M‘Kenate, 
who so gloriously feil in the battle of Tala- 
vera, was the representative of a very ancient 
family, whose patrimonial estate ( Suddie) lies 
in that part of the county of Russ, culled the 
Black Isle. He fell in or about his 47th 
year. He began his military career in the 
matines, under the immediate eye of his un- 
cle, General M‘Kenzie, of that corps, and for 
some time previous to 1794, did the duty of 
Asjutant to the Chatham division. Upon 
the death of his uncle, by which he succeeded 
to some personal fortune, he relinquished the 
marines, perhaps trom an ambition to get for- 
ward in his profession more rapidly than that 
service admits of. In the spring of 1794, he 
became Major of the 2d battalion of the 78th 
foot, raised by the present Lord Seaforth. In 
the latter end of that year, or early in 1793, 
both battalions of the 78th were censolidared; 
by which measure this gallant officer became 
attached tothe Ist battalion, and with the 
officers and men from the 2d, joined the 1st 
battalion at the Cape, whence they proceeded 
1200 strong to India, where the regiment 
served with distinction, under the present 
lieutenant.general (then colonel) M*Kea- 
zie Frazer, With this corps the gallant Ma- 
jor-General served many years in India, and 
latterly commanded the regiment. He re- 
turned to Eyrope in 1801-2, sincerely re- 
gretted by his regiment, and all who knew 
him—-and if his service in the east was not 
marked by any brilliant professional event, it 
was because the situation of that country, dure 
ing his stay in it, did not call for any active 
exertion. Promoted tothe rank of colonel 
soon after he came home, on the breaking 
out of the present war, 1803, he was placed on 
the northern staft as a brigadier; he was after- 
wards made governor and commandant of Al- 
derney, and soon replaced on the northera 
stat as major-general, whch situation he 
heid, when, on his own solicitation, he was 
removed to the command of a brigade ia Dore 
tugal in 1808. He was in Parham nt four 
years, first for the Sutherland district of bo- 
roughs, and latterly for the shire of Suther- 
land, in the room of Mr. William Dundas. 
-JIn4804, he superintended the levy; and in 
1805, the discipline of that gallant, but il- 
fated, second 2d Lattalion of the 78th, w hichy 
whe? but recruits, In tact, heat the chosea 
troops of France on the plains of Maida, but 
were afterwards aaninilated with thea g ullant 
lieutenant-colone! M‘Leod, 1 
was a 7@a- 
—a mild and most 
lsecs inlum a 
friens, am esti- 


oung leader, ) 
the last Ezyptian expedition. H 
lous, steady, cool, suldier 
friendly man. The service 
most excellent officer is iricn'S, . 
mable and amiabdie man. The 7: th adore 
him, and will long lament hin. Hi estates 
A f - 
called Suddie, devolves to an only Sistect, mar 
ried to a Capt. Potts, or the 42d regiment, OY 
a 


ag tar 
whom she bas a large famity. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCEs, 
WITH att tue MARRIAGES ann DEATHS; 
Arranged geographically, or in the Order of the Counties, from North to South, 


ee . 


*.* Communications for this Department of the Monthly Magazine, 


p rop erly Me 


thenticated, and sent free of Postage, are always thankfully received, Tinta 


more pariicularly acceptable which describe the Progress of Local h 
any Kind, or which contain Biographical Anecdotes or Facts relati 
or remarkable Characters recently deceased, 


nprovements of 
ve to eminent 


a 


WORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

Married.| At Jarrow, Mr. T, Blenkinsop, 
ef Low Heworth, to Miss Hutton, daughter 
of Michwel H. esq. of Laverick Hall. 

At Newcastle, Mr. John Hume, to Miss 
Mary Nevin.—Lieut. brown of the 68th foot, 
to Miss Mary Richmond, of Barnard 
Castle. 

At Morpeth, Mr. W. Womack, to Miss 
Margarct Grey.—Capt. G. Best, of Liver- 
pool, to Frances, eldest daughter of Mr. W. 
Smith, of Musselburgh. 

At Bishopwearmouth, Mr. W. Sanderson, 
to Miss Denton. 

At Lanchester, Mr, Ralph Burly, of New- 
biggen, to Miss Selby, of Langley Park House. 
weJhe Rev, Edward Marshall, curate of Esh 
and Salty, to Miss Sarah Thompson, only 
daughter of Mrs. Dinah T. 

Died.} At Cox’s Green, Durham, Mr. 
George Dobson, 70. 

At Ovington, Mr. Jehn Ions. 

At Morpeth, Mr. John Barker. 

At Belford, Mr. George Macdonald, first 
heutenant of the Royal Marines, 20. 

At Gargrave, Mrs. Hardacre, wife of Mr. 
H. surgeon. 

At Alnwick, Mr. T. Kell.—-Richard Carr, 
esq. of Ditchburne, 78. 

At Sinkshouse, near Staindrop, Miss Mor- 
rll, 20. 

At St. Anthon’s, Mrs. Hubbuck, 86. 

At Hexham, Mrs. Eliz. Wilkinson, 82.— 
Catherine, daughter of Mr. Ambrose Maddi- 
son, of the Phenix Inn, 34.—Mrs. Wrang- 
ham, wife of Mr. W. chemist, 48. 

At Lambshield, near Hexham, Mrs. Mary 
Ivesan, 88. 


Mrs. Little, wife of Mr. L. of the Healy. 
field leadmines, 23. 

At Horncliff, Berwick, Mr. George Chap- 
man, ship Owner, many years in the Baltic 
trade, 87. 

At Hylton Ferry, Mr. L. Wheatley, sen. 

At Bishop Auckland, Mrs. Anne Reah, 81. 

At Crawcrook, Mr. G. Greener, 98. 

Ar Embleton, Joseph Wood, esq. 

At E swick Cottage, Mrs. Kirton, wife of 
Mrs. Isasc K. of North Shields, 22. 


At Wooler, Mrs. Hannah Orde, youngest 


daughter ot the late Rev, Thomas QO. vicar ef 
Kuk-Newton, 63. 


At Broomyholme, Capt. William W, Fore 
ster, youngest son of Matthew F. esq. 

At Newham, Mr. Robert Thomson, 84, 

At Berwick, Miss Pattison.—Mrs, Craw. 
ford, 73.——Mrs. Mary Morrison, 89.—Mrs, 
Spence, 73.—Elizabeth,, daughter of Mr. 
Peter Carruthers.—-Mr. Richard Todd, 70.— 
Mr Dominico Manticha, a native of Italy, 61, 
-—Mr. John Miller, 27.—Mr. Adam Wea. 
therston, 65. 

At Durham, Mrs. Wilson, wife of John 
W. esq. 41.——Mr. W. Heslop, 85.—Mr, Jos. 
Alderson, 81.—-Mrs. Parker, relict of the 
Rev. Edward P. rector of Merrington, and 
vicar of St. Mary-le-Bow, Durham. 

At Chester-le-Street, Mrs. Kennedy, of 
Newcastle, 41. 

At Littleburn, near Durham, Mrs, Gibson, 

At Newcastle, Mrs. Sanderson, of Hexham, 
relict of John S. esq. 43.<-Mrs. Bainbridge, 
—Mr. R. M. Child.—Miss Isabella Grierson. 
—Mrs. Hunter, of the Rising Sun public- 
house. She lost her eyesight when only three 
years old, notwithstanding which she could 
perform several kinds of needle- work, and was 
so exact in the arrangement of her house, 
that the smallest article, even to an inch, set 
Out of its place, could not escape her serutt- 
nizing researches.—-Joseph, youngest son of 
the late Mr. John Affleck, 16.—Mrs. Guth- 
rie, wife of Mr. John G. of Low Heworthy 
78.—Mrs. Wilson, widow of Mr. W. school- 
master, 55.—-Mr. W. Burnup, 5L—M. 
Bryan Turnbull. 


° 
CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 


Married.] At Brampton, Richard Hodg- 
son, esqe of Moorhouse-hall, near Carliste, 
a major in the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s service on the Bengal establishment, 
to Miss Hetherington, only daughter of the 
late John H. esq. of Intack. 


At Beaumont, Mr. John Norman, ju. of 


Kirk-Andrews, to Miss Faulder. 

At Whitehaven, Mr. W. Dixon, of Hen- 
singham, to Miss Frances Kennedy.—Mr. 
W. Brownrigg, of Sandwith, to Miss et 
Ashley.-Mr. W. Telford, of Sandwith, ¢ 
Miss Jane Harker.—-R, Wilkinson, ¢54: © 
Dublin, to Miss Bragg. 

At Harrington, Capt. W. Edgar, of the 
Water of Orr, to Miss Lonsdale. Did] 














Died.] At Wreay, near Brampton, Mr. II. 
sheet 

a ackington, Mr. Ralph Gleeson, or- 
snist, 22.——Mr. Newark Shipley.—Mr. 
cha Mucklewean.—Mr. Samuel Wise.— 
Mrs. Mary Barnes, 58.—Mr. W. Fearon, 
printer-eMr. William Wild, 74. 

AtKendal, Mr. Henry Brewer, surgeon, 


o 
) 


» 


1. 
At Harrington, Mrs. Key, 92.—-Mrs. Sa- 
rah Grave. 

At Egremont, Mrs. Jane Bateman. 

At Pasture-lane, near Hesket Newmarket, 
Lieutenant James, of the Cumberland mili- 
flay 23. 

at Portinscaley near Keswick, Mr. Jos. 
Keen, 66. 

At Derwent Bank, Mr. J. Atkinson, 68. 

At Burton in Kendal, Mr. John Nichol- 
$u), 60. - 

At Orton Rigg, Mr. John Blain, 48. 

At Burton in Lonsdale, Mrs. Mary King. 

At Kirkland, Kendal, Mrs. Jane Hay- 
arth, 74. . 

At Papcastle, Mr. Thomas Watson, 59. 
At Keswick, Mr. Jolin Crosthwaite, 80. 
At Newtown, near Carlisle, Mr. Francis 
Lamonby, 43. 

At Denton Holme Foot, T. Coscrow, 96. 
At Wetheral, Mr. ‘f. Nichol. 

At Wigton, Mrs. Mary Chambers. 

At Elterly Lodge, Mrs. Anne Birkett, 
laughter of the late Rey. Edward B. preben- 
cary ef Carlisle cathedral, 79. 

At Penrith, Mr. J. W. Fisher, 29.—Mr. 
T. Murthwaite, of the Black Bull Inn, 95.— 
Mr. Jeremiah Jacksoi.-Mr. John Varty, 75. 
_ At Water-end, in Loweswater, Mr. Jona- 
than Dixon. 

At Sandwith, Mrs. Moore, wife of Mr. 
Joseph M. and the next day, at Sandwith 
Outiteld, his son-in-law, Mr. T. Savage. 

At Morresby, Miss Woodall. 

At Whitehaven, W. Lewthwaite, esq. late 
é Broadgate in Miliom, 70.—Mr. Richard 
poe S3.eeMr, T. Hoimes.—-Mr. Emanuel 
arton, 77, “ aa 
~ At Carlisle, Mr, T. Stephenson, 4.5.—Mrs. 
ere 2om—eMr, T. Wales, 62.—Mr, T. 
‘1X00, 80.—<Miss Ann Moore. 

YORKSHIRE. 

An excellent library has been established 
Abetford, patronised by all the distinguish- 
ye ‘milies in the envirens of that beautiful 
res. and is supported by upwards of 40 
X. scribers, The general management of the 
ean: is conducted by a committee of 
Alle, Persons, balloted for annually. Mr. 
Ne Mr, W. Sanderson, and Mr. Joseph 
C.. ns form the committee for 1809-10. 
ei Praise is due to Mr. Wilks, the libra- 
. a, for the excellent order and preservation 
. which the books are kept. 
, Married.) At Bransby, W. J. Charlton; 
KS of Hesleyside, Northumberland, to Ka- 
“tine Henrietta, third daughter of the Jate 
“acs Cholmeley, esq. 
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At Bowden, Booth Grey, esq. to Lady So 
phia Grey, daughter of the Earl of Stamford 
and Warrington. . 

At Skepton, Mr. Holden, of Halifax, book- 
seller, to Miss Pollard. 

At Driffield, Captain John Rose, of Hull, to 
Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. William Porter. ’ 

At York, Mr. William Askwith, proctor, 
to Miss Buckle, daughter of Joseph B. esq. 

At Smeaton, W. B. Bayley, esq. M. D, 
of Northallerton, to Miss Hewgill, daughter 
ot the late Rev H. H. of Hornby Grange. 

At Hull, Mr. Thomas Wilson, of the Rein 
Deer Inn, to Miss Thompson, of the Crown 
Inn.e=Capt. T. Pears to Mrs. Sherwood. 

At Richmond, Mr. Summers, of Moortowns 
near Leeds, to Miss Goodwill, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev, Mr, G. rector of the former 
place.. 

At Scarbro*, Capt. Joha Smelt, to Miss 
Mary Fowler, eldest daughter of Mr. J. F. 

At New-Malton, William Middleton, esq. 
of Norton Grange, to Miss Anne Walkery 
second daughter of John W. esq. 

Died.} At York, Mrs. Bedingfield, relict 
of Edward B. esq.-Mr. T. Brayshaw, 46.— 
Oh the anniversary of his 7ist year, Mr. Te 
Willans.—Mr. W. Stott, 75.—Mrs. Dawson, 
86.—Mr. T. Palmer, 66.—T. Atkinson, esq. 
84.—<—Miss Sarah Hampton, 39. . 

At Leeds, Mr. Cooper, jun. His death was 
occasioned by eating nuts.—-Mrs. Waugh, 8. 
—Mrs. Arthington.—-Mr, John Priestley, 
late quarter-master serjeant to the south bat 
talion of Leeds volunteers, and to the second 
battalion of local militia, attached to this 
borough. 

At Sheffield, Mr. W. Proctor, 65.—Mrs, 
Dodworth.—Mr. T. Roebuck, 58.—-Mr. W. 
Sykes, 87.—-Mrs. Ha!lam. 

At Hull, Mr. R. Duncan, of Great 
Driffield, surgeon, who served in that capa- 
city for 23 years in the navy, 53.—-Mrs. Alt, 
new, 80.—-Mrs. Burnham, 72.—Mr. r. 
Good, 75.—Mr. R. West, 54.—Mr. Joha 
Mowld, 75.—eMrs. Mary Wright, 72.—-Mrs. 
Roxby, 71. 

“At Beverley, Mr. Edward Lee, 78.—-Mr. 


T. D.iwson. wie 
At Pickering, Miss Borton. 
At Ripon, the Rev. Isaac Godmond, 44 


ears vicar of the collegiate church there, 74 
Miss Askwith, daughter of W. A. esq— 
The Rev. Isaac Cook, A.M, head- master of 
the grammar school. 

At Seamer, near 


lay, 35. 
At Rawthorpe Hall, near Huddersfield, 


Mr. Jos. Dobson, sen. 68. 
ae West Mills, Mirfield, Mrs. Brook, re- 

lict of Samuel B. esq. 59. ; 

At Bridlington, Marmaduke Prickett, ent 

w-Mrs. Ann Dixon, wife of Mr. James Ms 

ost-master, JO. . ; 
At Beeston, Mr. Samuel Dixon, 79, P 
At Scarborough, Mrs. Hebden, widow © 


An: “aa. 
Wilkam H. 4 6% aa 


Scarborough, Mr. Dun 
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598 Lancashire. 


At Wetherby, Mr. Theophilus Wetherherd, 
attorney. 

At Kilnwick, Mr. John Morley, steward 
of R. Denison, esq. 42. 

At Fulford, near York, John Marriott, 
ésq. formerly a captain in the royal navy. 

At West Ella Grange, Mr. William Wat- 
gon, 41. ; 

At Newton, near Wakefield, Mrs. Water- 
house, of the Bull, 66, 

At Azerley, near Ripon, at the house of 
her son-in-law, Major Hall, Mrs. Charnock, 
relict of George C. esq. of Wakefield, 78. 

At Otley, Mrs. Dinely, 82. 

At Skipton, Mrs. Schofield, relkt of 
Capt. S. 

At Ranskill, Mr. T. Marriott, 99. 

At Ossett, Mr. John Emerson, 62. 

At Swanland, Mr. R. Ringrose of Hull, 28- 

At Aberford, Mrs. Stanley. 

LANCASAIRE. 

On the memorable 25th of October, the 
first stone of a most elegant equestrian sta- 
tue, intended to be raised by om subscrip- 
tion, was laid in the centre of Great George 
Square, Liverpoo}, with the following inscrip- 
sion :-— 

‘6 This stone, the foundation of a statue 
erected by public subscription, in commemo- 
tation of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the ac- 
cession of his most gracious Majesty King 
George the Third, to the throne of these 
realms, was laid on the 23th day of October, 
1809,*by John Clarke, esq. mayor of Liver- 
pool.” 

An association has been formed in Liver- 
pool for thevery humane purpose of preventing 
the cruelty so commonly inflicted on animals, 
As a first object of their concern, the mem- 
bers propose to notice the overlading and ill- 
@reatment of Cart- horses. 

Married.| At Liverpool, George T. Sealy, 
@sq. son of Richatd S. esq. of Lisbon, to So-’ 
phia, eldest daughter of George Roach, esq. 
—M. N. Campbell, esq. to Miss Helen Camp- 
bell, second daughter of the late John C. esq. 
sen. of Glasgow.—-Richard Pears, esq. of 
Warrington, to Miss Mandale, only daughter 
of Mr. John M.—Capt. G, Vevers, to Miss 
Eliz. Lythgoe, of Chester. , 

At Blackburn, the Rev. F. W. Dyer, mi- 
nister of the Baptish chapel, to Miss Alice’ 
Bury. 

At Manchester, Mr. E. Wilson, to Mary, 
second daughter of Michael Bentley, esq. 

At Childwall, W. Brydon, esq. of London, 
to Miss Comberbach, of Mosley Vale. 

Died.| At Wigan, Mrs. Andrews, wife of 
Mr. A. post-master, ~ 

At Leyland, Miss Alice Critchley, 28. 

At Bolton, Mr. Joseph Heywood. 

At Huyton, the Rev. Mr. Ashton, 64. 

At the New Ina, near Blackstone Edge, 
Mrs. Stead. ae em ' 

At Latham House, Miss Margaret Taylor, 


gaughter of the late Rev. Kdward T. of Bi- 
trensy Kent, 
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At Hooley Hill, Mr. Tohn § 
At Overton, Richard’ a 


At Copster-hall, near Old 
Kershaw, 4f. f _ 


. oe Manchester, Mrs. Shaw, 
agshaw.—Mr. J. Radley, 63... 
ban y Mrs. M 


Williamson, 39, 70, 


Mr. Ralph 


Fi.— Mr. R, 
dowcroft, wife - M. esq. Zz 


forth, Poulton, near Lancaster, Mrz Eid. 

At Lancaster, Mrs. Parkinson, 79, 
son Mason, esq. one of the aldermen of the 
borough, highly esteemed for his ability ani 
integrity in his profession asa solicitor, 56, 

At Shaw, near Rochdate, fames Lancashire, 
€8q. 00. 

At Blackburn, Mr. John Simpson, 32. 

At Liverpool, Mrs. Mary Blackburn, 4t, 
—Mr. Angus M'Donald, dock-master, 7%, 
—Mrs. Mary. Park, 75.—=Mr. Joseph Hamer 
of the Golden Lion Inn, 47.—Mr. T. Hig. 
ginson, 27.—John Stanton, ¢sq. 49.—Mr, 
H. Kennedy, formerly a captain in the Afri- 
¢an trade.——Mr. T. Whittam, 65.—Mrs. £, 
Harmer, relict of Henry H. esq. 58.—Mrs, 
Christian, 87.—Mrs. Hargraves, 63.—Mr, 
John Turner.—Mrs. Jane Orme, 84.—Mr. 
John Copple.—Mrs. Ann Griffin, 56.—Mn, 
Mary King, 60. 

At his residence at Scarisbrick, aged 58, 
Thomas Eccleston, esq. The agricultars 
improvements which have, during late year., 
rendered the county of Lancaster as conspicu- 
ous as any other district in this kingdom, owe, 
in a very great measure, their rise, and subse. 
quent success, to his active and enterprising 
spirit. He loved the theory as well as the 
practice of the most interesting science which 
can engage the attention of the human intel- 
lect. His pursuits were, therefore, devoted 
to the execution of every undertaking which 
combined a hope of removing long-established 
prejudices with the prospect of future utility. 
Even ia early life, and long before most men 
exert themselves at all, he began to carry 
into effect those magnificent designs, which 
formed in mote advanced life his darling oc- 
cupation.-Throvghout the anxious scene ip 
which he afterwards became so: illustrious a 
character, his efforts were eminently distia- 
guished by the’calm and patient consideration 
of every circumstance which could contribute 
to render them beneficial to the present age 
and to posterity. No suggestion which arose 
from a quarter which he had accustomed him- 
self to treat with respect, passed without hav- 
ing its due reffection; he had the ability to 

distinguish between innovation and really we- 
fal discovery. Whilst those who — aay 
changeinthe system, which, untostunately 0 
near our own times, had patsied the exertions 
of genius, and restrained the benevolence 

patriotism, imagined that ruin and m < 
tion alone could attend schemes apparently ” 
extravagant; toa philosophic eye the i 

was reversed. If it was too highly va y 
if-it partook too much of that kind ot weer 
mendation which avoids the eunesty a al 
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cal analysis ; on nearer review it was found to 
owe its most imposing qualities to the design 
ofa masterly pencil. This was precisely the 
case with Mr. Eccleston’s endeavours, to do 
honour to: his native country. What might 
seen the effect of enthusiasm to ar indolent 
observer, had never been suffered to engage 
his attention, until it had been submitted to 
the closest and most accurate investigation of 
his superior understanding. A narrative of 
his various undertakings does not come within 
the intention which produced this hasty and 
imperfect sketch. It is sufficient to our pur- 
pose to observe, that his neighbourhood bears 
ample testimony to his spirited and liberal 
exertions. He has rendered a country once 
aninviting and barren, fertile and abundant. 
His own domain has risen like a r.ew creation 
under his hands, where, to use the expres- 
sion of the poet, ** Digna manet divini gloria 
ruris.” A tract of land twenty years since, 
scarcely affurding a communication during the 
winter, when society assumes its most attrac- 
tive dglights, is now rendered accessible by as 
good roads as any the kingdom can boast; 
and the benefits which society has derived 
from these improvements are exhibited in the 
habits and manners of its peasantry. All 
these display a character of the highest order, 
aad a mind which could be interested in no- 
thing which is insignificant. If, in his 
public conduct he was thus to be admired, in 
the sphere of his private duties he was one of 
the most engeging men of the present day. 
He Lad been continually in the world—his 
observations and anecdotes were as various as 
incident could furnish. His important ser- 
vices to mankind had debarred him of the ep- 
portunity of becoming familiar with the wri- 
ters of antiquity ; but he was well acquainted 
with most of the useful publications of his 
Own country, and of her neighbour. He pos- 


sessed the wrile dulci as pertectly as any of his - 


equals ; and had the constitution of his coun- 
try permitted it, his knowledge and talents 
would have given him weight in the public 
estimation, and pointed him out as possessing 
the qualifications necessary to form anactive 
and useful senator. But he was not employed 
bpon a no less animating scene=-—he was destin- 
€d to clothe nature in her richest vest, and to 
extend the blessings .of industry in every di- 
fection. In his person he had a dignity 
which claimed attention wherever he moved. 
~There was at the same time a placid bene- 
volence in his countenance, a freedom and 
fase in his manners, which invited configence 
and secured esteem. To all around he dis- 
Played the gayest serenity ; and his presence 
calivened the circle of his family by the lus- 
tre of the sofier virtues, Lf we are to assure 
Surselves that happiness consists in useful and 
ondurable pursuits, and that, according to 
she Opinion of the Roman philosopher, it 
*Ptings from the exercise of a right judgment, 
hs May exclaim with the same moralist, 
6 animus wtern.tate dignus.” 8 
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CHESHIRE, | 

Married.} At Shotwick, Mr. W. Gat- 
cliff, to Miss E. Spencer. 

At Bidston, Mr. John Wharton, of Claughe 
ton, to Miss Esther Dawson, of Moreton. 

At Leigh, Mr. James Monk, of Astley, to 
Miss Hewitt, daughter of Peter H. esq. of 
Green: hall, Atherton. 

At Stockport, Mr. Tomlinson, to Miss 
Heaps. 

At Bowden, D. J. Nicholls, esq. of Welsh- 
pool, to Mary Anne, daughter of the Rev. 
R. Harrop, of Hale Lodge, near Altrinchain, 

At Eastham, Mr. T. Amery, of Caughali, 
to Miss Daulby, of Pool-hall. 

Died.] At Chester, Mrs Lyons, wife of 
the Rev. James L. and daughter of the late 
Rev. J. Beatson, Baptist minister at Mull, 
S2.—Mr. Francis Parry, 18. His death was 
occasioned by the explosion of fire-works on 
the night of the 25th of October. 

At Knutford, Mary, daughter of Hugh 
Arnor, esq. of Balcormo, Fifeshire. 

At Blagden, Mr. J. Higginson, sen. 91, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married] At Bolsover, Mr. Valentines 
surgeon, to Miss Armstrong. 

At Morley, Mr. W. Bailey, of Smalley, 
to Miss Barber of the same place. 

At Ashborne, Mr. R. Hardy, of Manches- 
ter, to Miss Ford.——Mr. W. Ward, only soa 
of Samuel W. esq. of Blake-house, to Miss 
Brown. 

Died.] At Derby, Caroline, daughter of 
the Rev. C.S. Hope, 11.—Mrs. Riley, ef 
the Royal Oak Ina, 46. 

At Smitterton-hall, Mr. Matthew Stone. 
At Findern, Mr. Abraham Wollatt, 77, 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Married.] At Flintham, near Newark, 
Mr. Whyman, to Miss Bettison. 

At Hucknall Torkard, Mr. R. Guon, of 
Nottingham, to Miss Mackley, of Short- 
wood. : 

At Plumtree, Mr. Sargent, of Ruddington, 
to Miss Alcock, of Clipston. , 
At Nottingham, Mr. foc Udall, of 


Derby, to Miss Tracey Hughes. 


At Beeston, Mr. W. Wass, eldest son of 
ohn W. of Islington, near London, to Miss 


Killingley. 
At Collingham, Mr. Bentley, surgeon, te 


. R. Milnes. 
a Mansfield, Capt. Wilson, to Miss 


ims. . 
; At Woodfors, Henry Sharps ¢sq- f° Miss 
Sarah Miller, of Fairfield, near Manchester, 

Died.} At Walling Wells, near Worksop, 
the seat of Sis T. Wollaston White, Bart. in 
consequence of a fall from his horse 10 hunt- 
ing, ‘Thomas Charles Gascoigne, only san 
of Sir Thomas G. Bart. 23.—I0 pursuing 
the pleasure of the chace, with Lord Scar- 
borough’s hounds, he was thrown from the 
spirited animal which he rode, in making a 
leap over a small sivulet. His bead struck 

against 
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gainst. the strong branch of atree, which 
threw him backwards with such violence as to 
rupture his spine. The immediate conse- 
quence was a paralysis of his lower parts ; and 
although the first medical aid was procured, 
the accident terminated /atally. The follow- 
ing pathetic inscription, from the pen of his 
father, is to be placed on the tomb of this 
much-lamented young gentleman :— 


HERE IS DEPOSITED 
WHAT REMAINS OF 
THOMAS CHARLES GASCOIGNE, 
Only Son of Sir Thos. Gascoigne, Bart. 
He met bis Fate from a Fallin Hunting, 
And expired at Walling Wells, 

The Seat ot Sir Thomas White, Bart. 
In Nottinghamshire, on Friday, the 20th of 
October, 1809. 

Snatched thus prematurely in the Twenty- 
fourth year of his Age, from his numerous 
Friends; his nearly heart-broken Fatner 
derives consolation, from the soothing re- 
tection of the general estimation and affec- 
tion borne to his child during his short ca- 
yeer. With the Parent, the Family will 
become Extinct. 


At Retford, Mr. W. Slater. 

At Nottingham, Mr. James Kirby, late of 
Oxford-street, London, 56.—Mr. Brothwell. 
-Mr, W. Stretton, 48.—Mr. T. Gent, 37. 
w=—Mr. T. Cheadle, 55.—Mrs. Lowater. 

At Hucknall Tollard, Mrs. ‘Taylor. 

At Normanton on the Wolds, Mr. John 
Shipsides. 

At Burton Joice, Mrs. Blatherwick. 

At New Radford, Mr. Peter Knight, jun. 
71. : 
At Bulwell, Mrs. Beasthal!, 46. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.| At Brigg, Mr. Francis Meynell, 
of Worlaby, to Mrs. Border, widow of the 
Rev. Mr. B.—-Mr. T. Palian, to Miss Ann 
Maw, daughter of Mr, Jolin M. all of Gains- 
borough. . 

At Spilsby, Mr. Plant to Miss Flint.—Mr. 
Gunson, of Wainfleet, to Miss Cordon.—Mr, 
B. Grice, to Miss Ann Paine. 

At Gainsboro’, Mr. Heaton, of Louth, to 
Miss Easton. 

Died.| At Lincoln, Mr. Baldock.—Mr. 
Peter Knagys.<-Mrs. Baker-Mrs. Merry- 
weather, 75. 

_ At Grantham, Mrs, Allen, of the Granby 
Head Inn, 61. 

_ At Hurndleby, Mrs Grace Nairby, sister to 
William H. M. D, of Spilsby. 

At Hornsea, Mr. Cooper, riding-officer of 
the customs, | 
~ Al Barrow, Miss Ann Bygott, 36. 

At Grimsby, John Albert, eldest son of 
Mr. Jolin Squires.—-Mr. Joseph Pinder, 24, 

At Boston, Miss Susannah Anderson. 
Mr. W, Crofts. He fell accidentally into the 

haven, and was drowned. 

At Waddington, Mr. G. Toynbee, 

1 
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At Louth, Mrs. Oldha i 
O. esq., 40.—-Mrs. E, Glue, oh # ie 

At Spilsby, Miss E. Cotton. 

Ph Heckington, Mr. Baxter Macklewain, 

At Gedney, Mrs. Goodman, 69, 

At Whaplode, Mr. J. Reed, 45. 
oitt mies Underwood, Mr. Cuthbert 

At Kirton, Mr. S. Tripp, 97. 

At Lacely near Caistor, the Rev. Dayig 
Field » rector of Thornton-lesMoor, and yicar 
of Ulceby. 

At Stamford, Mrs. Tillson, 68, 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 


The new cut on the Union Canal from Lei 
cester to Harborough (through Foxton) was 
opened on Friday the 13th November, Up- 
wards of 10,000 persons were present, afd a 
sumptuous entertainment was given at the 
Angel Inn in Harborough, to about one 
hundred and eighty gentlemen interested 
in the concern. Thus have the Union C2- 
nal company, after a period of 15 years frem 
its commencement, finished a work of great 
public utility. Very few canals in the same 
distance, have had to encounter such difficule 
ties in the course of the undertaking. Nearly 
200 feet of lockage, a tunnel, more than 
half a mile in length, two considerable aque- 
ducts, other large embarkments, a large re- 
servoir, and several hundred yards of very 
deep cutting, have been completed. 

Married.| At Hinckley, Mr. Tyler, to 
Miss Stafford, 

At Thornton, Mr. David Marson, to Miss 
Harris, 

At Leicester, Mr. Johnson, to Miss 
Corker. 

At Husband’s Bosworth, Mr. T. Biggs, to 
Miss Gilbert. . . 

At Loughborough, Mr. Webb, to Miss 
Sarah Whieldon, of Cas:le Donnington. 

At Burbage, Mr. T. Tupaniclifi, of Sutton 
Cheney, to Miss Haddon. 

Died.| At Leicester, Mrs. Read, wife of 
Mr. Alderman R.—Mrs. Mary Berrington 
Mr. Toone, 67. 

At Allesly,.Mr. James Docker. 

At Melton Mowbray, Mr. J. Whittle, ua 

At Kirkby Mallory, Mr. John Lomas, 
jun. | 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Married.] At Stoke upon-Trent, George, 
son of the late T. Wheildon, esq- of on 
to Saba, daughter of Josiah Spode, ¢sq- of ti 
Mount, ‘ 

At Cheadle, W. Geddes, esq. of Leith, t 
Miss Charlotte Turner, daughter of the late 
Thomas T. esq. of Warrington. — 

At Himley, Edward Dixon, ¢3q- banker, 
Dudley, to Miss Burne. nue Be 

At Lichfield, Mr. Joshua Smith, 
mingham, to Miss Godwin. 


At Burslem, Mr. Jeha Brettel, merchan’s 
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toAnn, eldest daughter of Enoch Wood, esq. 


{ Fountain-place. 
0 Died } At Field-place school, fear Stone, 


Boreham. 
me Haywood, Mr. John Winfield. 

At Park-side, near Wolverhampton, Mrs. 
Mt Wolverhampton, Mr. C. Trigg. —Mrs. 
Mitchell, late of the Angel Inn.—Mr. T. 
Dadford, a great canal proprietor. 

At Forebridge, Mrs. Parker, 57. 

At Hanley, Mrs. A. Taylor, wife of George 
7. gent. and daughter of T. Broom, esq. 63. 

At Walsall, Mr. T. Milward, eldest son 
of Mr. M. printer, 26. 

Mr. Jeremiah Wynne, of Wolverhampton. 
He was lost on his passage from Liverpool to 
Dublin, During a heavy sea and a strong 
gaie at night, the passengers were ordered be 
jow; but neglecting this caution, it is sup- 
posed that he remained on deck, and was wash- 
ed overboard, as he was missing the next 
morning, when in Dublin bay, the passengers 
were called over. This unfortunate young 
man was the particular friend of Mr. R. Hor- 
ton, jun. whose death is recorded in our last 
number, and to whose melancholy end he was 
tite sole witness. 

At Belmont, J. Sneyd, esq. 75. 

At Hamstead, Mrs. Underhill, relict of 
j. U. esq. 77. 

At Uttoxeter, Mrs. Hordern, 20. 

_At Shenstone, Mrs. James, wife of the 
Rev. Edward J. 

At Newcastle-undet-Lyne, Mrs, Hallam. 
=Mr. A. Smith. 

At Stafford, Mr. J. Shallcross, 65. 

At Stoke, Sophia, youngest daughter of 
T. Wolie, esq. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

A bronze statue, the production of West- 
macott, erected in the Market-place in 
Birmingham, in honour of Admiral Lord 
Viscount Nelson, was opened for public inspec- 
“wen on the 25th of Oc ober. In this work, 
mended to perpetuate the greatest example of 
naval yenius, simplicity has been the chief 
ddject in the arrangement. The hero is repre: 
‘ented in a reposed and aignified attitude, his 
lett arm reclined upon an anchor; he appears 
‘1 the costume of his country, invested with 
the insignia of those honours by which his 
‘OVercign and distant princes distinguished 
im. Tothe right of the’siatue is introduced 
the gtand symbol of the naval profession 5 

‘ctory, the constant leader of her favourite 
£r0, embellishes the prow. ‘To the left is 
disposed a sail, which, passing behind the 
Statue, gives breadth to that view of the com- 
Position. Above the ship, is the fac-simile 
Of the flag-staff struck off the L’Orient, fished 
up by Sir Samuel Hood the day following the 
battle of the Nile, presented by him to Lord 
Nelson, and now deposited’ at Miiford, as a 
Wobhy of that ever memorable action. ‘This 
E'up is niounted upon a pedestal of statuary 
Marvle 5 a circular form has been sclectedy as 
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‘best adapted to’the situation. To personify 
that affectionate regard which caused the pres 
sent patriotic tribute to be raised, the Town 
of Birmingham murally crowned, in a de- 
jected attitude, is represented mourning her 
loss ; she is accompanied by groups of Genii, 
or children, in allusion to the rising race, who 
offer her consolation by bringing her the tri- 
dent and rudder. On the front of the pedes- 
tal is the following inscription ; 
This Statue 
In Honour of 
APMIRNAL LORD NELSON, 
Was Erected by the 
Inhabitants of Birmingham, 
A.D. MDCCCIX. 
Died.] At Sutton Coldficld, Mrs. M. D. 
Gibbons, 67. 
At Coventry, Catherine, daughter of Mr. 
Edward Lea, 18.—Mr. T. Hawkes. 
AtjStratford-on-Avon, Ms. W. Whitehead, 
At Rugby, fir. Dalton. 
At Penn’s Mill, near Birmingham, Mre. 
Hannah Henman, 22. 
At Birmingham, Mr. W. Rall.—Mr. T. 


Westwood, %5.—Mr. T. Hitchin.—Mrs. 
Townshend, 68, 
, SHROPSHIRE. 


~ Married.] At Acton Burnell, Edward Jo- 
seph Smythe, esq. only son of Sir Edward S. 
Bart. to Frances, only daughter of Sir Edward 
Bellew, Bart. 

At High Ercal, W. Hick, esq. of Bolas, 
to Miss Eleanor Hick, of Cold Hatton, 

Died.} The Rev. J. Langford, rector of 
the first portion of Pontesbury. 

At Shrewsbury, Mr. Tomkies.——Mr, W,. 
Inge, eldest son of Richard J. esq.——Mr. W. 
Rowe. 

At Pontesford, W. Heighway, esq. 

At Whitchurch, Mrs. Chippendale, of the 
Island of Dominica, 32.—Mr. T. Beckett. 
Mrs. Williams —Mrs. Lloyd, 77. 

At Middleton, J. Baxter, gent. 74. He 
passed through live with the greatest respect- 
“ability and integrity in the profess‘on of the 
law, and in the faithful discharge of the 
stewardships, which he neld under Francis 
Canning, esq. ‘ 

At Wellington, Mrs. Mason. 

At Grinshitl, Mrs. Embrey, widow of Ro- 
bert E. esq. 

At Kemberton, Mrs. Ward. 

At Ali Stretton, Mrs. Bromley. 

At Yockleton, Mr. Nicholls. 

At Roddington, Mrs. Higginson. 

“At Chirbury, Mr. Mosson, Juan. 

At Haughton, Mr. Dixon. 

WORCESTERSHIRE ; 

Married.} At OlASwiniors, Mr. Tickle, 
to Miss Trotter, both of Stourbridge.—Mr. 
Mich-el Price, to Mrs. Parker, of Kuidder- 


minster. 
At Shipston on Stour, Mr. Jarvis, to Miss 


Ann Rimell. 
Died.] At Worcester, Mr. Charlton, sur- 
veyor.<-John West, esq. whe served the of 
hice 
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fice of mayor in 1784, and 1798.—Mr. W, 
Walker.— Mrs. Isabella Hodges.—-Mr.Folkes. 

At Perdiswell, Mis. Ackenill. 

At Henwick, Mr. Brace, formerly a su- 

rvisor of Excise. 

At Wolvetley Court, Lieut. Alexander 
Mackorkel, of the Royal Marines. 

At Battenhall, Miss Scudder. 

At Stourbridge, Mr. Joseph Allport, 31. 

At Ditchford, Mr. Richard Bain. 

At Tenbury, Mr. E. Burnell, many years 
master of the Royal Oak. 

At Beadley, #1iss Hassall. 

At Kidderminster, Mrs. Perry. 

At Hall Green, Mrs. Wilmot, 74. 

REREFORDSHIRE. 

The late Herefordshire Agricultural So- 
ciety, attracted a most respectadle and nu- 
merous assemblage. The exhibition of am- 
mals for the premiums was much admired 
by many of the first breeders and graziers in 
the kingdom. Anox, bred by Mr. Hudson, 
of Hom-Lacy, and fed with hay and grass, 
without the smallest aid of oil-cake, turnips, 
or any artificial food whatever, was exhibited 
alive, and weighed one ton and fourcwt. It 
is the property of the Duke of Norfolk. 
The successful candidates for premiums, 
were T. A. Knight, esq. for the best new 
variety of the apple; Mr. H. More, for two 
and three-year old heifers ; and Mr. Kedward, 
for fine-woolled ewes. 

Died.] At Blakemere, Mr. James Mead, 
merchant. 

At Hereford, Mr. Whitney.—Lieut. John 
Wood, of the 85d foot, son of Lieut.- Colonel 
W. of the staff in the Hereford district, 19. 
= Mrs. Palmer, 85.—Mrs. Green, 71. 

At Stacnton upon Wye, Mr, Richard 
Powles, 65. 

At Ross, John Steatford Collins, esq. solici- 
tor.—Mr. Bevington, 87. 

At Westhide, Mr. Hilo Morgan, 66. 

At the Holme, Mr. Edward Sayer, 76. 

At Liangarren, Mrs. Evans, relict of the 
Rev. Thomas L. 

GLOCESTERSHIRE. 

Married] At Newland, Thomas Du Buis- 
son, esq. of Wandsworth, Surry, to Miss 
Birt, eldest daughter of the Rev. Thomas B. 

At Cheltenham, R. Matthews, esq. to 
Miss Catherine Buckley. : 

At Glocester, Mrs. Philip Potter, to Miss 
Cox. 

Died. At Sudgrove-house, Mrs. Yarnton, 
relict of Jahn Y. esq. of London. ' 

At Cerney-house, Miss M.D. Holder. , 

Ac Glocester, Mr. Andrews, of Stanmore, 
Middlesex, surgeon, 67.—Mr. Lewis, second 
son of Mrs, L. of the Green Dragon.—Mr, 
Alexander, 78.—Mr. John Brown, methodist 
preacher, 73.—Ebenezer, fourth son of the 
Rev. William Bishop.—-Mr. Hanly.—Mr, C, 
G., Baylis, 62. 

At Goldwick, Miss Esther Cornock. 

At Cheltenham, Licutenant-genera] Dun. 
can Campbell, of the royal marines, 71, 


(Dee, 1, 


Mrs. Wilde, relict of Wi); 
Ladytown, in the county of Pal 4: of 
| OXFORDSHIRE, 
Married.] At Oxford, Mr. James 
of Watford, Herts, to Miss Mary Tri 

At Pirton, Mr. Alsop, surgeon 4" 
Batcock, both of Watlington. 7 

t Yarnton, Mr. i 
Sarah Eaton. : yan rn Min 
~ At Ensham, Mr. Richard W 
bury» 5 Miss Selina Aiea? o Sle. 

ied.| At Bicester, Mrs. E 

At Oxford, Mrs. Wilson.—Mrs. fiacine 
—Mr. Freeman, sen.—Mr. Solomon Wis. 
dom, formerly governor of the county goal 
83. — Mrs. Chillingworth. — My, Joseph 
Brankins, 72.—-Mr. James Plaister.-Mn, 
Catherine Giles, 82.—-Mrs. Watts, 53. 
Miss Jane Matilda Murray, 20.—Mrs. Eli. 
zabeth Benton, 35.—Miss Hunt. —Mrs, For. 
rest, 62.—Mr, Bates, clerk at the Oxford 


Rogen, 


_ Canal Coal Wharf. 


At Wretchurk, Mr. William Potter, 56. 

At Coombe, Mr. W. Parsons, 

At Wroxton, Mrs. Harris. 

At Banbury, Mrs. S. Bignell, wife of Peter 
B. esq. solicitor and daughter of —— Bar. 
rett, esq. of Boddicot. 

At Wolvercot, Mr. Seal, sen. 76, 

At Boddicot, Mrs. Lewis. 

At Kidlington, Mrs. Leake, wife of Mr. 
Henry L. and daughter of the late Rev. Dr, 
Horner, of Lincoln College. 

In his 45th year, the Rev. William Mus 
grave, L.L.D. rector of the parishes of 
Chinnor, Oxon, and of Kingston Bagpure, 
Berks; and furmerly Fellow of St. Jyln's 
college, Oxford. _ 

At Fawler, Mrs. Morris, 70. 

At Fritwell, Mr. John Banes, for more 
than sixty-five years a servant to the royal 
family, 92. 

At Chibnes, Mrs. Sarah Smith, 31. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.] At Chesham, Mr. C. Tattie, of 
London, to Charlotte, youngest daughter at 
Mr. John Bailey. 

Mr. Meadows, of Newport Pagnell, to 
Miss H. B. Bayer, of Richings Park. 

Died.] At Buckingham, Mr. T. Northy 
late of the Woolpack Inn. 

At lver, Matilda, daughter of Walter Maa- 
sell, esq. 

At High Wycombe, T. Rose, ¢sq- father of 
the Corporation: he was elected a pares in 
1757, and served the office of mayor ve 
times.——Mr. James Stevens, 78- : 

At Fulmer Place, W. Frogatt, €q- deputy 
steward of the city and liberty of Westmile 
ster. eart 

At Newland, Sir Henry Gott, many J 
a deputy lieutenant, and an active mag 
in this .and other counties. 

MNERTFORDSHIRE. 

Died.] At Ickleford, T. Cockaynts 
51. 
At Watton, Mrs. Susannah Carter, daugh 
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ter of the late Rev. Richard C. rector of Mun. 
a Wormley, Mr. H. Etliott, 64. 
At Wymondley, Rebecca, fourth daughter 


of the Rev. W. Parry, 13. 
At Hertford Heath, Mrs. Bott. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Married.] At Woburn, Charles Penrose, 

_of London, to Miss Thornton. 

At Upper Dean, Mr. J: Bates, of Raunds, 
Northamptonshire, to Miss Garratt. 

At Biggleswade, Capt. N. V. Herbert, to 
Miss Mary Downe. 

Died.] At Bedtord, William Wilson, esq. 
=Mrs. Best. 

At Eaton Socon, Mrs. Hervey, wife of the 
Rev. Mr. H. ; 

At Bigglewade, Mr. Powers, many years 
qwrveyor of the great northern turnpike road, 
90.<-Mr. John Steward, architect.—Mr. 
Joba Rands, 88. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.| At Peterborough, Mr.T. Wil- 

gon, to Miss Holditch.The Rev. Mr. Nore 
ton, to Miss Fowler. 

At Grafton Regis, Mr. W. Clare, to Miss 
Mary Hayes. 

At Guilsberough, Edward Morden, esq. of 
Papworth, Cambridgeshire, to Miss Atter- 
bury, of Hollowell. 

At Ravensthorpe, Mr. Bullivant, surgeon, 
ef Guilsborough, to Miss Langton, of Teeton 
House. 

Died.} At St. Martin’s, Stamford Baron, 
Mr. S. Gooud, of the Bull and Swan Inn, 60. 

At Kettering, Mr. John Hennell, for- 
merly a draper in that town, but lately: reti- 
red from business. For some years past, his 
faculties have been declining very evidently 
to those who were nearest to him, but for the 
last two or three years the decline in his men- 
tl powers has been uncommonly rapid. And 
yet he was free from what is generally terme 
edderangement. The tablet of his memory 
seemed too full to admit of a Single impres- 
‘ton more. He no longer could read, because 
be could not remember the beginning ofa sen- 
tence to its close. He no longer could con- 
verse, because he could not recollect the 
kame of any place or person. ‘This circum- 
‘tance threw a gloom over hig mind, and yet 
almost to the last he enjoyed hearing rational 
and cheerful conversation, although he could 
— take a share in it, nor add to it’s life, by 
those sallies of innocent pleasantry, with 
— he used to delight his friends: Mr. H. 

“§n0t a man formed for the bustle, io ge- 
ar necessary to obtain extensive popularity, 
a yet his virtues as aman and a Christian, 
ear shone through his character, and 
, heed every action in a manner so ptr- 

ctly free from all appearance of superior 
sactity, that every one who knew him @w 
r excellencies, felt bis-worth, and sincedtly 

*plored his foss, 3 

At Northampton, Mrs, Greenve=Mrov Bde 
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monds, 54.——-Ms. Henry Perles 
the house of Allen, Pell, and i ae for 

At Great Addington, Miss Alliston, 

At Ecton, Mrs. Hooton, sen. 

At Peterborough, Mrs. Parnwell, 65, 

At Islip, Mr. Rice Vorley, 56. 

At West Haddon Lodge, Mr. Edmunds, 59; 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

Married] At Little Paxton, Mr. Joha 
Goodgames, of Magra’ Hall, te Miss Martha 
Britten. 

Ar Kimbolton, Mr. John Blunsom, of the 
ae 1 ae to Mrs. Knight. 

ied.| At Eaton Ford, near Se, "s 
Mrs, Gildon. sa 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The Seatonian prize is this. year adjudged 
to Gecrge Pryme, esq. M A, Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, for his poem—The Conquest of 
Canaan. 

Married.| At Cambridge, the Rev. Bene 
jamin Pullan, master of the grammar-schoot 
at Holr, to Miss Gee, daughter of Mr, G. 
attorney. 

Died.| At Cambridge, the Rev. George 
Borlase, B.D. casuiftical professur and regis- 
trar of Cambridge University, and also rector 
of Newton, Suffolk. He was many years 
fellow and tutor of St. Peter’s college, A.B. 
1764; A.M. 1767; and B.D 1780. He 
was the youngest son of the late Doctor Bors 
lase, of Castle Horneck, Cornwal!,Lord Ware 
den of the Stannaries, &c. He lived be- 
loved, and died lamented by a more numte 
rous and respected circle of acquaintance, 
than, perhaps ever fell to the lot of one 
man to ubtain. Amongst the latter, we may 
rank the present’ Lord Chief Justice Mans- 
field, as his nearest and dearest friend. His 
conduct, for independence and integrity, were 
proverbial, during the many political strug- 
gies which bave of late years occurred tn the 
University. Strongly attached to the prin- 
ciples and politics of the party which Me 
Fox was supposed to lead in the state, he 
withstood all the offers which were made 
to him of preferment and emolument, and 
his conduct as registrar gained him universal 
applause, except from one man, the late Dr. 
Yorke, Bishop of Ely, who, because he 
knew the principles of Mr. Borlase were ob- 
noxious to Mr. Pitt (the then member of 
the University,) in his capacity as visitor of 
the college, twice refused hint the master- 
ship, though twice nominated, and sent to 
him by a!l che fellows as their choice. Mr, 
Borlase has died without issue, though twice 
married. His first wife was Miss Harriet 
Seroceld, of Cherry-Hinton, Cambridgeshire, 
and sister to the wife of Dr. Pearce, now 
Dean of Ely. She died in child-bed within 
eleven months of their marriage. He mar- 
ried, secondly, Miss Home, sister of Meyrick: 
Home Bankes, esq. of Winstanley Hail, 
Lancashire.—Mis. Douglas, wite of the Rev, 
Dr. D. master of Benet College.—-Mr. Mound, 
ef the Blue Boar lya. 
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At Newton, Christopher Pembertony esq. 
St.. 
The Rev. Reginald. Braithwaite, M. A. 
rector of Brinkley, in this’ county , vicar of 
Hawshead, in Lancashire ; claplain to the 
late Duke of Roxburgh ; and one of his Ma- 
jesty’s justices of the peace for the county of 
Lancaster; B. A. 1759; M. A. 1762. The 
rectory of Brinkiey is in the gift of St. 

ohn’s college, and the vicarage of Hawshead 
mn that of the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

At Holbeach, Joseph Harrison, esq. 40. 

At Chatteris, Mrs. Mary Quince, 76, 

At Shelford Mills, Mr. Joseph Ansell. 

At Histon, Mr. Matthews. 

At Harston, Mr. William Whitechurch, 
82. 

NORFOLK. 

Married.) At Norwich, William George 
Milman, esq. eldest son of Sir Francis Mil- 
man, bart. to Elizabeth, only daughter of 
Robert Alderson, esq. 

At Yarmouth, Cupt. Thomas Barber, to 
Miss Eliz. Wiseman. 

Mr. James Royle, son of the Rev. William 
R. of Crimplesham, to Miss Patrick, daugh- 
ter of the late Jerman P. esq. of St. Ger- 
main’s. 

At North Elmham, Money Fisher, esq. to 
Miss Chambers, only daughter of the late 
William Chambers, gent. of Woodalling. 

My. Jarvis, attorney, of Lynn, to Miss 
Cadi, of Walpole. 

Johan William Gooch, esq. of Topcroft, 
to Miss C. Stone, of Woodton, place, near 
Bungay. 

Died.| At Aylsham, Mr. William Green, 
30.—Mrs. Ellis, 86. 

At Stubb’s Green, Loddon, Mrs. Clarke, 90. 

At Yarmouth, Miss Hayward, daughter of 
the late Capt. H. 

At North Walsham, Mr. Colls. 

At Pockthorpe, Mr. Robert Harbourd, 69. 

At Starston, Mrs. Sarah Etheriage, 21. 

At Wymondham, Mr. James Coleman, 69, 
=Mr. Storey.’ 

At Rudham, Mrs. Drage, 39. 

At Weeting, Mrs. Gamble, 60. 

At East Harling, Mr. A. Ayton, 97. 

At Earlham, in his GOth. year, John 
Gurney, esq.—We feel an unfeigned sorrow 
in recording the death of so excellent a fel- 
low citizen, who will be greatly missed, and 
long regretted by all wlio knew him. Placed 
in the centre of one of the largest mercantile 
establishments of this country, he has shewa 
no less wisdom and skilfulness, than Ife. 
rality and integrity in the management of 
its extensive ramifications. But he was not 
wholly absorbed in his own concerns, vast as 
they were: the benevolence of his nature 
prompted him, and the active energy of his 
mind enabled him, to dedicate a considerable 
portion of his time, to the concerns of others, 
No exertion was too great, no object too 
small, when the welfare of others. was ig 





[Dee.t, 
who have been Cngaved 


CIONS, in executo 
can bear testimony to 


question.-All those 
with him in arbitra 
and in bankruptcies, 
the promptness of mind,’ which enabled hi 
to see at once the various bearings of “7 
case, to the acute penetration with wich he 
unravelled the intricacies of entanzled a 
counts, and to the conciliating aniele = 
° : Pirit by 
which he has saved many a family from ruin. 
ous litigation. Nor did he confine hime 
self to the concerns of private life; in al] 
public undertakings he was among the first 
to promote the welfare and improvement of 
his native city, and to all its charitable in. 
stitutions, he contributed freely not only his 
purse but his exertions. He was a Steady 
friend to civil and religious liberty, and in the 
worst of times he never shrunk-from the m>: 
nifestation of his sentiments, fearless, though 
not insensible, of the obloquy which might 
attend it. With singular judgment he 
Steered in difficult times a misdle course 
between the opposite extremes of party, 
But although he felt it a duty to act decie 
dedly, when the times called for it, he heldao 
feelings of personal hostility against his poli- 
tical opponents. Indeed he was wholly with- 
out gall ; the occasion which called forth the 
exertion, once past, he instantly tendered the 
right hand of friendship to the keenest of his 
adversaries. We have hitherto dwelt on the 
useful part of Mr. Gurney’s character, but he 
largely contributed to the pleasures as well as 
the interest of those around him, for he was 
of a singularly cheerful nature, and of habits 
in a high degree social. ‘These he indulged 
by a constant hospitality, impossible to be 
exceeded, and by no means confined to the 
respectable religious sect of which he was o 
member, but extended very generally to his 
friends and neighbours, and to those who ce 
casionally visited Norwich. After a life 
well spent in the discharge of the duties 
of a Christian, Mr. Gurney died in truly 
christian sentiments, distinctly expressed a 
short time before his death, in the last mo- 
ments of his unclouded reason, with a perlect 
consciqusness that his disease was mortal, and 
with a resignation the most entire to the will 
of Almighty God. Mr. Gurney was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends; be was once 
married, and eighteen years ago was letta wie 
dower with eleven children. All of these 
survive him, and would be inconsolable war 
the loss of him who was the most pene tS 
affectionate of parents, but fer the hope that 
is in them. 


ships, 


SUFFOLK. 

Married. At Ipswich, Robert Toosey €4 
late of Antigua, ag ee 2 
Died.| At Ipswich, Thomas 4°. : 
Mr, png J. Mound, of the Blue 

Boar Inn. — 
ESSEX. 
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Died.] AtIiford, W, Williams, esq. 308" 
racter highly estcemed for his mae excels, 
lencies, oO, a. > a | . ; ; At 
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Mr. W. Lucking, and five 
his father, Mr. ‘Jolin L. ser- 
Writtle Volunteers. 
KENT. _ 

Married.] At Eltham, Mr. W. Cobbe, of 
the Haymarket, London, to Miss Susan Ma- 
silda Ramsey, niece of Colonel R. of Shoeter’s 


Ma Canterboty, Mr. Thomas Partridge, to 
Hiss $. Coulson, The singularity of their 
appearance excited much attention, the man 
being about «'x feet four inches, and the lady 
sbout four fect. From their youthful looks, 
and sprightiiness of manners, it was strongly 
coniectured, that it was a run-away match, 
particularly as their united ages, could not, 
on 2 moderate calculation, be more than one 
hundred and fifty years. 

Died.) At Hayes Place, P, Dehany, esq. of 
Upper Scymour-street, 74, 

At Rochester, Mrs. Nightingale, aunttoJ. 
Nightingale, esq. collector of the customs, 86. 

SURRY. 

Marrisd.] At Streatham, James Cole, esq. 
cf Thetford, Nortolk, to Emily, daughter of 
Joseph Burneld, esq. 

Died.] At Cobham Place, the Rev. Inigo 
William Jones. 

At Sutton, Mr. Wall, relict of Mr. De- 
vereux W, 82. 

it Weybridge Mrs. Ann Prevost, relict 
of Major-general Augustin P. and mother of 
Lgeutenant- general Sir George P. Bart. 

At Clapham Common, John Ellis, esq. 
who many years officiated with great credit 
and ability as under-sheriff for this coun- 
ty, 79, 

At Woodside, near Croydon, William 
Elliott, esq.—Mr. S. Starey, of Croydon. He 
was returning from London with one of his 
sons in a chaise, when the horse took fright, 
owing to a girl’s running out oF a cottage 
With a sheet of white paper streaming in he: 
Malic, just before him. In endeavouring to 
top him, the reins broke, when the son 
*iped out, and sustained but little injurv ; 
but Mr. Starey, in doing the samae, tell on 
his head, and received so severe a contusion, 
that he only survived afew hours. 

eusena = A." 

\ Married. At Stanmer, Edward Percival, 
LD. of Dublin, son of the late Dr. P. of 
lanchester, to Sopnia, daughter of Colonel 
ledstanes, 

ey, At Lewes, William Saxby, esq. 
"0 for fitty five years held an office in the 
“stom-house, London, 78. 

aie ao ‘pton, Mrs. Elizabeth Leeves, 

liam Mill L esq. 75. 

ies HAMPSHIRE. 
pied At Holdenhurst, Mr. Crabb, 
ter of rm omsey, to Miss Aldridge, daugh- 

pet hew A. esq. of Throop. 

re, Mee W004, the Rev. Mr. Cookson, to 

‘ Mary Amy. 


Moxtary Mac. No, 192, 


At Writtle, 
divs afterwards, 
;-ant-major in the 
‘ 
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Died.] At Vicars Hill, Lyminet 
3 » Lymington, Thoe 
mas Goéldwtn, esq. late of Jamaica, aan 


an oP ny Mrs* Lomer. relict of 
iiiam L. esq. sen.—Mrs. dilke, wife 
Mr. S. schoolmaster. Poot 


At Romsey, Mrs. Plouzhmsn. wife of Mr 
Ploughman, brewer. She was dressed for 
the purpose of going to church, whic \ she 
used punctually to attend, when, in the midst 
of her usual flow of spirits and cheerfulness, 
she fell down suddenly in her chamber, and 
expired. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Marvied.] At Salisbury, the Rev. Renja- 
min Churchill, to Harriet, daughter of tae 
late Rev. Dr. Frome, rector of East \ vod- 
hay, Hants.—Mr.."ames Laugher, of Birmiog- 
ham, to Miss Eliza Ann Lewis, 


BERKSHIRE. 

Died.] At Reading, Mrs. Dalmer, relict 
of Joseph D. esq.—Mrs. Mary Blandy. 

At Braywick Lode, Thomas Littledale, 
esq. of Portland Place, 65. He was a native 
of Whitehaven, for several years resident at 
Rotterdam, and at the head of one of the first 
mercantile houses in Europe. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

In Bristol, the second city of England, and 
the emporium of commerce jor th: western 
counties, there has been long experienced a 
great inconvenience from the want of a pub- 
lic building, which should, in some degrees 
afford the accommodation of a coffer-houses 
and, at the same time, serve for the transace 
tion of the important business in which her 
opulent merchants are engaged. So much 
has an institution of this description (and 
simijar to Lloyd’s of London,) been found a 
desideratum, that a liberal subscription has 
been lately opened among ail the most emineat 
mercantile houses in bristol, for the purpose 
of erecting a building which should afford 
the required accommodation, and also be an 
ornament tothe city. In Corn-street, (which 
corresponds wich the Cornhill of London), two 
extensive premises, opposice the fank of 
Messrs. Harford, Davis, and Winkenny, have 
been purchased to form the site of the new 
builcing, which will be begun under the 
direction of Mr. C. A. Busby, the architect, 
of Lonaon, as early as possible in the ensuing 
year ; the front will be of tree-stone, in the 
centre of which will be a beautiful portico of 
the Jonic order, tne acrota of the pediment 
will be surmounted by a statue representing 
the city oi Bristol, on whose right and left 
will be Navigation and Commerge; and over 
the entrance-doors will be placed a basso-ree 
lievo, in which Neptune will be seen introduce 
ing the Four Quarters of the World to Brie 
tannia. 

Married.] At Box, near Bath, 
Hicks, esq. of Plomer-hill, and Bradenham, 


to Miss Horlock. 
4A At 
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At Pristol, George Protheroe, esq. to Sa- 
rah, youngest daughter of the late John Pow- 
ell, esq. of Jamaicao—Vr. John Dyer, to 
Eliza, youngest daughter of Thomas Guest, 
esq. of Dowlais Iron-works, Glamorgan- 
shire. 

At Taunton, Captain Charretie, of the 
64th regiment, to Miss F. Douglas, daughter 
of the late General D. 

Died.|_ At Bath, Mrs. Anne Dighton, re- 
lict of Richard D. esq. of the Wilderness, on 
the Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire. —The 
Right Rev. Dr. Sharrock, catholic bishop of 
this district, 67.—John Monck, esq.—Eliza, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Berguer, of Everly, 
Wilts —-Mrs. Dearman, 85.—-The Reverend 
Charles Walker, 74. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.] At Poole, John Ingleby, esq. 
of London, to Sarah, only daughter of the late 
Mr. Mark Richards. 

At Lyme, the Rev. J. B. Thompson, fel- 
Jow of Jesus College, Cambridge, to Miss 
Alicia Rothwell. 

Died.] At East Stoke, the Rev. Benjamin 
Mosse, upwards of ninetcen years curate of 
that place. 

At Weymouth, Mr. John Ellary. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Strong fortifications, connected with the 
old lines! at the gun-wharf, Plymouth Dock, 
are erecting for a considerable distance. An 
elegant mansion, with suitable offices, is also 
building for the residence of the Port Ad- 
miral; and a large depot is forming on a 
neck of land called Devil’s Point, for the 
sole purpose of storing bombs, shells, rock- 
ets, &c. 

Married.] At Exeter, James Crauford 
Neilson, esq. to Miss Albertina Backer, eldest 
daughter of the Honourable Alberta B.— 
William Speke, esq. of Jordans, Sometset- 
shire, to Frances, third daughter of the late 
Rev. Archdeacon Andrew. 

At Harford Church, Henry Rivers, jun. 
esq. of Stowford, to Miss Bowen, of Ply- 
fmouth. 

Died,] At Totness, Mrs. Harrison, wife 
of James H. esq. 

At Compton, Mrs. White, 76. 

At Ottery St. Mary, Mrs. Coleridge, re- 
lict of the Rev. John C. vicar of that place, 
$38. 

At Tavistock, Henry Brauford, esq. 66. 

At Heavitree, Miss Davie, eldest daughter 
of the late Sir John D. bart., 9. 

At Exmouth, Mrs. Cure. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.J At St. lssey, Richard Sandy, 
ésq. of St. Wenn, to Miss Jane Rundle. 

Died.| At Saltash, Mrs. Spicer, wife of 
Captain S. of his majesty’s royal navy. She 
was ata tea-party enjoying the most perfect 
health and spirits, and without the teast 
warning or a groan, fell suddenly back life. 


tess in her chair, and in an instant was a 
COFPSC. 


NORTH BRIT 
Died] At Irvine, in 7: 
age, Charles Fleeming, ¢ 
field -~wAt an early period of his life 
out in the expedition ¢ 
Admiral Vernon, 


When the fleet returned to Jamaica, his ship 
‘Ve 


the dreadfy| 
at time. He 
taken on his 
from whence 
, led in Irvine, 
as a Surgeon, (in the year 1745) where he 
has ever since continued to practise with 
much success and reputation, till within a 
year or two of his death. 
IRELAND. 

Died.] At Ashgrove, county of Clare, 
Mrs. Comyn, wife of George C. esq. 

At Dublin, Thomas Fleming, esq. one of 
the Aldermemof that city. He was prepir- 

+ ing to make a summer excursion to Wex‘ord, 
and was examining his travelling pistols, 
when one of them went off, and the bail 
entering below his nostrils, produced imme. 
diate death. He died in very affluent circum- 
stances, and was a very useful, upright, and 
active magistrate. Daring thre dreadful year 
1798, he was Lord Mayor of Dublin, and 
eminently serviceable to his fellow-citizens 
in that period of peril and difficulty.—Rich- 
ard Lord Viscount Powerscourt. 

At Ennismore, in the county of Kerry, is 
her 9ist year, Mrs. Hewson, widow of the 
late John Hewson, esq. and aunt to the Right 
Honourable Maurice Fitzgerald, Knight, of 
Kerry ; a lady of the most retigious turn 
mind, of great worth, and universal bene- 
volence. p 

At Hollybrook, county of Wicklow, Si 
Robert Hudson, bart. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

In the public hospital, at Kingston, J» 
maica, and buried at the expense of the 
parish, Robert Hepburn Ker, on ‘ 
baker in that city, and who, by a late i 
sion in the House of Peers, was fourtd entitics 
to the dukedom of Roxburgh, unincumberts, 
and 100,0001. sterling in the funds. 7 

‘ At Philadelphia, in her 109:h years W rf 
sanna Warden, formerly wife of Virgil . 
den, one of the house-servants of the er : 
William Penn, This aged woman was Mae 
in William Penn’s house, at Penasburg bees 
nor, in March 1701, pag of late 
supported by the Penn famity- _ ; 

At Chittledroog, East [ndies, erat 
Colonel Alexander Macleod, of the 19 

- Sess Ne His death is 8F 
regiment native infantry. the seve't 
posed to be in consequence of le batt 
wounds he received in the — wey 

of Assaye. He was highly — vnentet Df 

tinguished officer, and is deeply Asa 
his numerous friends and we ange 
mark of their respect, the officers his me 
have erected a tomb te perpetuate 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT, 


UITISH MANUFACTURES. In one of our late Reparts, we took occasion to notice the 

D ecatsble situation in which the manu‘acturing poor of Norwich stood. It gives us 
some pleasure to be now able to state, that the condition of this useful branch of the com- 
munity 1s somewhat bettered, by the resolution lately entered into by the silk and worsted 
magu‘acturers of that city. Ie has been agreed to increase the wages of the weavers ; and it 
is supposed that the amount to be paid by this advance, will be about 5000I. per annum. 
Before, an industcious man, with a wife and three or ‘our children, though willing to work 
fourteeo hours in a day, could not maintain his family. We wish it were in our power to 
add, that the operation of this generous act, on the part of the manufacturers, is felt by the 
several families engaged in the fabric of Norwich gouds, prior to the existence of the present 
stagnation of trade; but alas! it extends only to a comparatively small number of weavers, 
gc. the majority of the workmen being out of employ.—The hatting manufactures of Man- 
chester, Stockport, &c. have been tolerably brisk within the last month, owing to the receipt 
of considerable orders trom North America. Theplated hats, which are manufactured :n the above 
mentioned towns, and their vicinities, are reckoned a guod article in the American markets. 
A further time for continuing the restriction upon distilling spirits from grain, and allowing 
it from sugar, has been agreed on by ministers, till six weeks after the meeting of Parliament. 
A proclamation te this effect has been published. 

East Inp1es. The last accounts from Bencoolen, state, that the spice- plantations on 
the west coast of that island, were approaching co a high stare of perfection. It has for some 
time past, been confidently reported that it is the intention of government, to grant the publica 
free trade with certain parts of the East India Company’s present possessions, and that some 
other alterations of minor importance, are to take place in the aftairs of the company itself, 
We trust, that should the first part of this design be put into eftect, it will be a primary step 
towards an entirely free and open trade with that grandest of commercial sources, the Asiatic 
continent. Privileged companies were the bane of France’s commercial prosperity, under 
Lovis X[V. and it is well known that Colbert, towards the close of his life, sincerely ree 
gretied that he had ever afforded encouragement to the monopolizers of different branches of 
French trailic. From the effects of the company-system, France has never perfectly recovered ; 
and, to the source of commercial monopoly, may be traced the origin ot that iaferor rank, 
which France, as a trading nation, has held among the other states of Europe, ever since the 
reign of Louis XIV. These considerations have given rise to our chief ebjections against the 
exclusive privilege enjoyed by our East India Company, which, however worthy it may be 
of admiration on account of its internal policy, most certainly engrosses the finest trade in the 
known world, and absulutely excludes commercial speculation from that Geld in which it 
would’ be most likely to flourish. The prices of East India commodities are as follow :—Boe 
hea-tea fetches from 1s. 6d. to 1s. 10d. ; Singlo, 3s. 5d to 3s. 104.5 Congou. 3s. to 3s. Yd.; 
Souchong, 3s. 8d. to 4s. 8d.; Pekoe, 4s. to 4s. Gd.; Hyson, of sundry qualities, from 3s, 64.fto 
6. and upwards per Ib. ; sugar, 31. 15s. to 41, 15s. per cwt. 5 rhubarb, 2s 6d. to 7s, peroz. 5 
saltpetre, 41. to 41, Qs. per cwet ; China raw silk, S8s. to 42s. 3d.; Bengal ditto, 22s. to 
52s. per lb. ; opium, 26s. to 28s ; Indigo copper, 4s. to 6s. 6d. 3 Copper and purple, 6s. to 
bs. Gd.; blue and purple, 9s. 6d to 12s. per lb. ; cochineal, 7s. 4d. ty Ys. 5 cinnamon, 10s. 
to ils. 6d. ; cloves lis. 6d. to 12s. Gd. ; nutmegs, 11. to 11. 9s, per Ib. 

West [npigs.. West India produce hangs heavily upon the hands of the holders, and 
though the prices of articles have experienced scarcely any fluctuation, the sales have been 
unusually dull within the last month.—Some speculations in Jamaica logwood have taken 
place, especially at Liverpool ; the prices of this article in the London market, vary frem 
14l. 10s. to 151. 10s. per ton. Raw sugars within the last week have been rather looking 
vp, than otherwise, but on the whole, no very considerable business has been done. Antigua 
and Tortola sugars fetch from 31. 15s. to 41. 6s. ; Barbadoes and Dominica, from SI, 153. to 
4l.5s.; Jamaica and St. Vincent’s, from Sl. 17s. to 41. 6s.; Tobago, Tortola, St. Lucia, 

Merara, and Trinidad, from 3l. 146. to 41. 63. per cw. Coffees are exceedingly dull of 
sie, and the stock on hand is very considerable. Fine coffee tetches from 51. 15s. to 61. 5s. 5 
g00d, 51. 5s. to 51. 158 3 middling, 41. 10s. to 51. 5s. y ordinary, 31. Bs. to 41. 10s. per cwt. 
The demand for Rum in the Liverpool market is nearly suspended 5 and at London, the — 
lately made have been very trifling. Jamaica ram fetches from 4s, Sd. to Gs. 445 on 
Islands, rom 4s. to 5s per gailon. In che list of West India commodities, cotton holds the 

st rank in point o° sele. Some constderable speculations took place in the article towards 


the comn : t at the period in which we write, the cotton 
ommencement of the present month, bu Pp with regard to price 
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Nortu America. The Non-intercourse Act is still held in terrorem over the head 
American merchants, who seem disinclined to part with their stock. The following are th 
market prices of North American comm dities: New Orleans corton 1s. 8d. to ls. 91g : 
Ib. 5 Maryland tobacco, (according to quality) 6d. to 164.3 Virginia, Bad. to 44d a “a 
oak, 10]. to 151 106.3 plank, 11). 10s. to 15!.; pine, 91. to 191. 10s. ' 
10s. to 121. 10s. The two last articles have fallenin price within the present month, J 
1l. 14s. to 11. 16s. per barrel; pitch 16s. to 17s. per cwt. American staves are us on, 
pipe ‘taves sell from 351. to 451. ; hhd. ditto, at 25!, to 401. ; barrel from 15). 10s. to mn 
per 1200 piece, cys 

SourTH America. By the Materosa, a vessel from the river Plata and Rio de Janeiro 
arrived 2t Mazerine in Cornwall, letters have Leen received from Buenos Ayres, beating the 
date of 16th August last. By them we learn, that the terms of the proclamation of the new. 
Viceroy, Cisneros, respecting the admission of ships into Rio de la i’lata, had been tiv sly 
enlorced. Several vessels under English and Portuguese colours, had appeared iu the jive 
both with cargocs and in ballast, but were all refused admission, and consequently could neie 
ther discharge nor be allowed to load; they were ordered away within twenty-tour hours, 
with an assurance, that without a licence from the mother country, it would be LNpossid'e 
to have leave to enter. This species of commercial prohibition, will doubtless prove highly 
injurious to such persons as have sent out cargoes expressly assorted for the Souta Americas 
markets, but we trast that the number of thigedescription of speculators is very small, Ar 
ticles of South American produce, generally speaking, beat good prices in our markets, and 
meet with a ready sale. Petnambucca cotton fetches from 2s. Sd. to Qs. G4i. 5 that of Ma. 
rauham, from Ys. to 2s 12d per 1b.3; Brazil woos, 801. to B51. 5 and brwziletto, 121. 105 to 
141. per ton; garbled cochineal, from 11. 16s. to 2t. per lb. 3 Guatimala indigo, from 4s. 4), 
to lis. ; Caraccas ditto, trom 4s. to 10s. 9d. 3 and Brazil ditto,. from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 5 Buens 
Ayres hides, from 5d. to 6id. per Ib. 

Bartic. fhe shutting of the Swedish ports, according to private letters from Gotten- 
burgh, did not take place till the 15th izstant. ‘The grand annual Baltic ficet, to the number 
of 300.sail, passed the Sound, on their way to England, about the middle of the last monia. 
Its arrival is daily looked for, and the commodities which it brings, will certainly come 
toa fair market. The prices of timber are, of Dantzic fir, 121. to 131.; Memel, 141. to 1a). 
10s. ; Stockholm deals, 781. to 811.; Archangel tar fetches from @i. 7s. to 2l. 9s. 5 Stock- 
holm ditto, from 21. 12s. to 21. 14s. per barrel; Swedish pitch, from 21s. Gd. to 22s. Ud. per 
ewt. ; Dantzic wax, from 151. to 15 guineas per cwt. ; ’ 

Srain and Portucar. The fruit dealers make a favourable report respecting the frst 
im ortations of the present season; it is, however, imagined that lemons and oranges will be 
scarce, and the prices high. Red Port wine, sells at prices from 901. to 100 guineas. Lisboa 
from 851 to 951. per pipe; Sherry, from 711. to 1051. 5 and Mountain, from (ol. to gl. pe 
butt; bloom raisins, fetch from 41. 8s. to 6 guineas; Malaga, from 2I. to Ql. 6s. 5 Muscate'!, 
from 5 to 11 guineas per cwt: ; sun raisins area scarce article in our market 5 Jordan almonss, 

141. to 141.°15s. per cwt. ; Valentia, 41. 12s. to 41. 15s. 3 Barilla of Carthagena, 2. 17s. 
to 31. per cwt. ‘4 | 

Prices of Canal, Dock, Fire-Office, Water Works, &c. &c. 2ist November, 1809.—-Loncon 
Dock Stock, 1571. per cent. West India ditto, 1851. ditto, East India ditto, 129. dite. 
Commercial ditto, 1801. ditto. East Country ditto, 9G1. per share. Grand Junction wu 
Shares, 220]. ditto. Grand Surrey ditto, 80]. ditto. Grand Union ditto, 91. per share ol 
mium. Thames and Medway ditto, ditto. Kennet and Avonditto, paidup, 431. per = 
Globe Fire and Life Assurance Shares, 1221. ditto. Albion ditto, 581. ditto. Imperial “ 
Assurance, 631. ditto. Kent, ditto, 471]. ditto. Rock Life Assurance, 5s. per ag = 
mium. Commercial Road Stock, 1261. per cent. London Institution, 841. per mere i 
ditto. par. South London Water Works, 142). per share. East London ditto, 929 y ¥ 
West Middlesex ditto, 144]. ditto. Kent ditto, 431. per share p emium. Portsmouth " 
Farlington ditto, 361. ditto. Holloway ditto, 31. ditto. Wilts and Berks Canal, hat 
per share. Croydon ditto, 501. ditto. —At the Office of Messrs. Lewis, Wolfe, aad Co. Canal, 
Dock, and Stock Brokers, No. 9, Change Alley, Cornhill. , 3 Fire 

The following are the averace prices of Navigable Canal Shares, Dock Stock, an = 
Office Sliares, at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New Bridge Street, London, in —. 
1809.—Grand Junction, 2v01. to 22%). witi half yearly dividend of 21. 10s. clear. ug 

field, S81. to 401. clear, Wilts and Berks, 501. to 531. 10s. Croydon, 50 guineas: De 4. 
Surry, 671. Ellesmere, 751. ‘Tavistock Canal, par. Basingstoke, 291. West India the 
3841. to 1851. London Ditto, 13351. to 136]. Cémmercial Dock, 80h premium Kent 
London Water Works, 1361. West Middlesex ditte, 42]. premium. New dilto, 451. 


sof Our 


j ~ Fayxiall 
ditto, 301. to 35]. premium, Union Fire Office, par. Albion Assurance, 33k Vaures 


és 


Bridge, 10s. discount. 
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MONTIILY BOTANICAL REPORT, 
THE Botanist’s Repository, No. 120, cuntains—-Lonicera japonica. If this fizur 
faithful representation of Thunberg’s plant, the description of it given in one - : 
Japonica must be very faulty. The colour of the flowers is not the most important die 
ence ; in this figure they are white, changing to a pale yellow. The colour is protebt > 
from being kept in a greenhouse, out of doors they would perhaps have been a deeper An er 
Thunberg says they are red. utah 

Phlomis samia. The flowers of this species, which are described by Desfontaines as Violet 
coloured, are here represented of a bluish lead-colour on the outside, and purple within “ 

Sophora japonica; drawn from a specimen taken from a tree forty feet high and upward: 
growing in the garden of John Ord, esq. at Purser’s Cross, Fulham. There are several 
large trees of this species dispersed abont the country, which however blossom but seldom, 
It is a hardy tree, although Martyny in his useful edition of Miller's Dictionary, has errone. 
ously represented it as requiring,a stove or glass case. 

A superb lily, from China, here mistakenly called speciosum. It is a new species not 
described before, except by Kaempfer. We shall have presently occasion to speak of this 
plant again, The first and last of these figures being of a folded size, this number contains 
four only. 

The aie species again occurs in the last number of the Botanical Magazine, under the 
name of Lilium tigrinum: the same, as Mr. Gawler informs us, which is intended for it in 
the - edition of the Hortus Kewensis; a work we are anxiously waiting the appear. 
ance of. 

Mortea edulis y. The yellow-flowered variety of the eatable Iris, native of the Cape of 
Guod Hope, where all the varieties are used as food, being first slightly boiled together with 
the scuzpes, ties in bunches. 


Hamunthus albiflos. Native of the Cape, from the most extensive collection of Messrs. 
Lee and Kennedy. 

Stapelia pu/wvinata. This is perhaps the handsomest of all the large-flowered species of 
this very curous genus. We have not however seen any specimens in which the colours 
have been so distinctly marked as in the figure here given. The segments of the corolla 
are likewise very soon rolled back, in which situation the variegated parts are much out of 
sight. 

Liparia spharica. Another Cape plant, new to this country, and the more valuable, ast 
is the species from which Linnzus framed his generic character. | 

Eugenia fragrans. Except that this plant has only four petals and a four-cleft calyx, it 
is no way distinguished ‘from a Myrtus, to whith genus Swartz has, perhaps mrore properly, 
added it. Dr. Sims considers the distinction of the genera as altogether artifictal 5 and as at 

. 6 4 ° ° 
present constituted, the species are undoubtedly far from being arranged according to their 
nearest affinities. ‘The natural order of Myrti stand in great need of a total reform in their 
division into genera, but this reform can hardly be advantageously made at present, the op. 
portunities of seeing the fruit of many of the species rarely occurring to European botanists. 
‘The numbers on these two piates are erroneous ; that of the former agreeing with the letter 
press of the latter, and vice versa. 


The drawing of Nymphza ka/miana being postponed to the next number, we of course post 
ne our remarks til the next Report. 
The phenogamic plants of the last number of English Botany are— ' 
Dipsacus fullonum. Dr. Smith doubts if this be really a distinct species from the sylvestris, 
and acknowledges tnat be has never seen it growing in any situation where it could be sup- 
posed to be wild. The chicf difference consists in the greater rigidity and curvature at the 
point of the bractes or scales between the flowers. This it must be allowed is an important 
circunsstance, as it is the rigidity and form of these parts which alone renders it applicable 
in the manufacture of wool; nor is it at all an usual effect of cultivation to increase the 
rigidity 0: parts, smoothress and softness is the more constant change produced by repeated 
Culture in rich soil. ; 
Echium italicum. Native of Jersey, but the drawing was taken from a garden specimens 
as we}! as that of the Jast; the chief difference from the common Viper’s bugiess, 1s 0 yon 
smalier size, white colour, and great regularity of the corolla, the leaves and staiks too are 
rather heiry chan bristly, ana the plant has altogether a more hoary appearance. 
Hieracium murorum. Dr. Smith has bere given us a figure of the true Hieracium muroru™ 
whereas that of all the local Floras, he sujposes to be the H. sy/waticum, which he acknowe 
ledges to have mistoken for it in the Flora Britannica, Drawn from a specimen taken Irom 
Ciedder Recks, by Mr. E Forster. . ee il 
Rieracium Lagvsoni. From a garden specimen, but undoubtedly of British origin. PY 
means O1 these two species of Hawkweed, Dr. Smith has ‘urther settled some difficulties 


. , 15 
respecting th. synonyms of this very difficult genus, and has made some corrections of b 


former synoumy, given in the ninth volame of the Transactions of the Linnzan mit Y 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPponrr,. 


Tie trifing frosts which have hitherto taken place, have not given the least check to th 
young wheats in either the early or late sown crops, both of which, in general, a e 
wemely promising for the seasun. oe 

The great mildness and unusual openness of the weather during the whole of the month 
has contributed to keep the cattle stock longer out in the pastures than is commonly the head 
by which the consumption of more expensive winter fodder is prevented, which is a matter 
of great importance to the farmer. : 

The various sorts of green food employed for live stock at this period of the year, are also 
‘; most places good and abundant, which, with the large supply of potatoes, and other kinds of 
food, must secure the farmer, in a great measure, from the danger of scarcity of cattle fodder 
during the winter season. 

Tke sheep on the turnips, and the fattening cattle stock on these and other sorts of food 
have gone op particularly wel!, probably from the great warmth of the season. F 

Though much grain has been threshed out in consequence of the advance in price, the sup- 
plies ia the markets have not lately been so abundant as might have been expected. The 
granting of licences for importing it from other countries, have seemingly had the effect of 
lessening the exertions of the farmers at home in getting it out in the usual quantity. The 
prices inthe markets have continued much the same this week as in the preceding. 

The average price of wheat per quarter, throughout England and Wales, is 70s. to 93s, + 
Super, 110s. to 1i4s.; Rye, 48s. to 54s. 5 Batley, 40s. to 52s.; Malt, 70s. to 80s. . 

Lean stock, both of the cattle and sheep kind, but especially the latter, have fetched unusue 
ally high prices at all the late fairs, Fat stock of all descriptions, but particuiarly hogs, is 
also sold at a litgh price. 

In Smithfield Market the prices were :—Beef, 4s. to 5s.; Mutton, 4s. to 5s.3 Veal, Gs. to 
?s.: Pork, 3s. to 6s. 6d. 

Notwithstanding the openness of the season, hay fully keeps up its price. 

Ia Smithfield Market, Hay fetches from 4l. to 61. per load; Clover, 5I. to 71. 78.5 Straw, 
il. 14s. 6d. to 21. 18s. Od. 

In most dry situations where grass husbandry prevails, much manure has been carted out 
upon the lands during this and the preceding month. 

With active farmers too, an opportunity has been given, for the repairing of their fences, 
and for performing the business of hollow or under-draining, by the great mildness of the seae 
son during the whole of the present and former months. — 

The same circumstance has also been highly favourable for the wood.cutter, and for the 
laying up all sorts of perishable rvot-crops for the winter. 








NATURALIST’S MONTHLY REPORT. 


OCTOBER. 
Shedding Month. 


No more the fields with scatter’d grain supply 

The restless, wand’ring, tenants of che sty; 

From oak to oak they run with eager haste, 

And wrangling share the fitst delicious taste 

Of fallenacorns; yet but thinly found, 

"Till the strong gale have shook them to the ground. 


OTOBER has, for the most part, been a fine autumnal month; and the weather the more 


delightrul, in consequence of the long-continued fall of wet which preceded it. The 


wind has been variable. On the 24 and 3d, it was westerly; andon the #th, south-e.st I¢ 
Continued easterly. till the 14th; it then veered, by south to west, from which quarter it 
continued to blow till the 2ist, when it again became easterly. On the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 
10th, and 1ith, there were fresh gales; but particularly on the three last-mentione: days. 
So long as the wind was easterly the days were perfectly clear and fine ; but, a8 sun as it 
Changed, the weather became cloudy, though there wa2s no rain. The sun was pe-uliarly 
Powerful about noun of the 18th and 19th. The evenings aid mornings from the oth to the 
14th, were very cold and frosty. In the nights of the 231 and 25th, there was a little rain 5 


and, on : i ¢ h fe “ . 
the mogning of the ¢7th, a heavy fog se-n this year was on thit day ; aod, as stated 


_ October 6th. The first honey that [ have j 
1 the last month's Report, the hives have proved mure unproductive than th-y pi _ SA 
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552 a Meteorological Report. 


membered for several years past. ‘The strawherry tree (arbutus unedo) is in flower: 


.s , : ' as, like. 
wise is the althza frutex (bybiscus syriacus of Linneus.) 3 aS, Tike 

The flowers of all the wild species of heath are beginning to turn brown 3 and the fern 
upon all the waste grounds, has changed its colour. 


The goat-sucker hus not been heard for several days past. 

October 10th. Gulis begin to leave the sea-shores, and fre 
country, where they congregate with the crows and jackdaws. 

October 16th. The gossamer now floats in the air, but not in that abundance which I haye 
usually remerked at this season. 

Woodcucks have been shot in some of the woods, but they are by no means numerous, 
The fieldfares are returned from their emigration. 

A few of the woodbines are still in flower. 

October 20th. Some herrings were caught this evening ; and they are the first that have 
appeared on our coasts. 

The trees retain their leaves longer than usual, on account of the blight in the ting 
having caused a second leafing after midsummer. Those of the lime, elm, ash, poplar, and 
several kinds of willow, are, however, beginning to fall ; and the leaves of the oak change 
their colour. Acorns and beechmast are shed. 

October 2ist. The house flies, which, during the last three or four warm days, were 
somewhat revived, are again becoming so torpid as to walk upon the windows with great ap- 
parent difficulty. Their feet adhere to the glass as though it were glutinous on the surface; 
and many of them have retired to their hiding- places, in crevices of wood, behind books, &c. 
for the winter. 

The fruit of the woody nightshade (solanum dulcamara) ; black briony, (¢amus communis) ; 
woodbine, holly, barberry, hedge rose, and black thorn, is ripe. 

On the sea sands, I remark, that the Royston crows are returned. ' 

The farmers in this neighbourhood have been somewhat prevented from sowing their 
wheat by the dry weather which has prevailed for a few weeks past. The soil is here so dry 
and gravelly as to require rain much more frequently for its culture, than the rich and clayey 
lands of the adjacent couutry. 


‘October Sist. Neither the swallows nor martins have yet commenced their autumnal mie 
gration, 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. \ 


Observations on the State of the Weather, from the 24th of October, to the 24th 
of November, 1809, inclusive, Four Miles N.N.W. of St. Pauls. 


Barometer. Thermometer. 
Highest,30-07. Nov. 8 & 19. Wind W. & N.W. | Higheft, 61°. Oct. 26 & 27. Wind E. & W. 
Lowest, 2907. Nov. 24. WindN.W. _ | Lowest, 24° Nov. 20. Wind N.W. 
T he variation oc- On the 16th, early 
curred between the (‘. the morning, the 
Greatest } 47 hun. 920d and 24th inst. ; Greatest cao _) mercury stgod at as 
variation in ( dredths on the former mor- | variation in » 13°. < and on the i7th, at the 
24 hours. (ofaninch. )7!™8 the mercury | 24 hours. § same hour, it was a 
was at 29°54, & on 39°. 
the latter it was no 
higherthan 29-07. 





The quantity of rain since our last report of it, is equal to 4.525 inches in depth. ae 
days only, during the present month, there has been rain in any quantity 3 es or 
days have been dry, in the proportion of nine very brilliant, ten that may \f- he 
fair and cloudy, and on five there were thick fogs. The fog on the evening of the the me- 
October, was so thick as to occasion serious inconvenience to travellers in and eite’ candles 
tropolis: evenin shops and houses it was so great, as to render it difficult to see a sail 
from one side of the room to the other. The average height of the barometer for i : to the 
is equa] to 29-753 and that of the thermometer is equal to 41°55 of course, accor i ill 
Opinions of those who have attentively considered the subject, vegetation still aT thd 91st, 
the 14th, the mercury was never so low as the freezing point; between this day ab aitia iM 
the frost was severe, the winds, especially on the 15th, extremely cuttings and s n mild ae 
came pretty general, when the frost suddenly broke, and the weather has sipce ae gd west 
Pleasant. The wind has been chiefly in the northerly quarter, varying to the east 





8th of 
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